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H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
From the Picture by Archibaid Stuart Wortley, in the Junior Carlton Club, 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE SON-—-THE FATHER 


Prince Edward as an Undergraduate—In Camp at the Curragh— Visit from Queen Victoria—A Trip 
to Germany and its Result—Introduction to Princess Alexandra—A Betrothal Rumoured — 
Alexandra's Ancestry—Some Points of Racial Affinity—Home Life in Copenhagen—Making 
Ready at Marlborough House—The Prince Consort’s Indisposition—The Trent Affair—A 
Curious Presentiment—The Illness Becomes Serious—Diagnosed as Typhoid Fever—Hopes 
and Fears—Death of the Prince Consort—His Place and Power in the Nation—The Funcral 


Ceremony—National and Personal Memorials. 


HE new’ year—1861—saw_ the 

; future King Edward VII. back 

again at his books at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, this time as an under- 
graduate. Dr. Whewell was then Master, 
and for some reason the Prince’s name was 
not then entered on the students’ roll ; 
a space was left for it, and remained 
unfilled for twenty-two years. The Prince 
of Wales was then visiting the University 
with his eldest son, the late Duke of 
Clarence, whom he entered at his old 
college ; and on being informed that there 
was no entry of his own name he caused 
the book to be brought to him and filled 
in the blank with his own hand. A 
photograph of the record is reproduced 
overleaf. 

It appears in distinguished company, 
for the preceding name is that of J. W. 
Strutt, a Senior Wrangler, and a scientist 
of European fame. The Librarian, who 
had custody of the book, is said to have 
confuted a lady visitor who had repeated 

Q 


not previously sanctioned. 


to him gossip to the effect that the Prince 
was not a man of unusual mental power, 
by producing the book, and pointing 
out to her that the Prince came next to 
a man whose intellectual prowess wa3 
recognised throughout the world. The 
Prince did not share the common life of 
the University, though, of course, he 
attended lectures with the other students. 
A house had been taken for him at 
Madingley—as is earlier told—a_ short 
drive or ride from Cambridge, and he 
lived there with General Bruce, his. 
‘“‘Governor.”’ The strict supervision of 
earlier years was still maintained. No 
acquaintances were made which were 
The Prince 
never went to Cambridge or returned 
therefrom unaccompanied. Indeed, he 
bore restrictions seldom imposed on a 
young man of twenty—very necessary 
restrictions, no doubt, having regard to 
his rank and prospects. Once only, as 
we have seen in the first volume, did 
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he show that there were limits to his 
acquiescence in the paternal arrangements 
for keeping him ever within sight; and 
then, so ingrained had the habit of 
obedience become, that when he found 
his plan had miscarried, he accepted the 
situation with good grace, and did not 
endeavour to repeat his adventure. The 
story, when it got abroad, delighted the 


Date of 
Entry. 


Rank. 





town, and there were not a few who 
would have enjoyed it more had General 
Bruce been less vigilant, or had the Prince 
outwitted him altogether. But there 
was no more critical stage of the Prince's 
life than this, and none will question the 
wisdom of the Prince Consort in insisting 
that there should be no relaxation of 
control. How often must the Prince 
have wished that he had been born in a 
private station, and could have shared 
the freedom enjoyed by his fellow 
undergraduates. Long Vacation was 
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OF EDWARD VII. 


spent by the Prince with his Hussar regi- 
ment, in camp, at the Curragh, and 
while he was there, the camp was visited 
by the Queen and the Prince Consort, 
with Prince Alfred, who had just returned 
from a cruise in the West Indies, the 
Princess Alice, who had lately betrothed 
herself to Prince Louis of Hesse-Darm- 


stadt, and the Princess Helena. The 
Father's Native 


Christisn Neme. Place. 





Photo: Pictorial Agency, 
THB ROYAL ENTRY IN THE UNIVERSITY REGISTER AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Royal family were then in mourning for 
the Duchess of Kent, whose death had 
occurred in March, to the great grief 
of the Queen, to whom the year was to 
be one of infinite domestic disaster, for 
ere it closed she had lost husband as 
well as mother. The Irish visit had long 
been planned, and the Queen would not 
permit personal sorrows to delay the 
performance of her public duties. The 
“Life and Times of Queen Victoria ”’ 
gives a sufficient account of the tour. 
The Royal party “ arrived at Kingstown 


EDWARD AT CURRAGH CAMP 3 


at midnight, and,gmext morning (22nd 
August), accompanied by Lord Carlisle, 
the Lord-Lieutenant, his Chief Secretary, 
Sir Robert Peel, and Sir George Brown, 
Commander of the Forces in Ireland, they 
proceeded to Dublin. Despite the wet 
and stormy weather, the populace gave 


i 


their Royal visitors a cordial reception. 
Next morning (23rd August) the Prince 
Consort visited the Curragh Camp to 
see for himself how the Prince of Wales 
was progressing with his military studies 
there, and the Queen received a loyal 
address from the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Dublin. In the afternoon 
the Royal party drove through the city, 
where crowds cheered them loudly wher- 





THE HALL, TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


ever they went, and in the evening they 
met at dinner the Duke of Leinster, the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Headfort, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Kildare, 
and Lady Charlemont. On Saturday, 
the 24th, the Queen herself visited the 
Curragh Camp, and reviewed the troops 





Photo: Pictorial Agency. 


there. As they passed the cavalry one 
of the bands began to play an air which 
had been a favourite with the Duchess 
of Kent, and repeated it on marching 
past. ‘This,’ wrote the Queen in her 
Diary, ‘entirely upset me, and the tears 
would have flowed freely had I not 
checked them by a violent effort. But 
I felt sad the whole day till I came to 
Bertie (the Prince of Wales), who looked 
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so well.’ Then came some field man- 
ceuvres, and a visit to ‘ Bertie’s hut,’ 
where the whole party, with Sir George 
Brown, General Ridley, Colonels Wetherell, 
Browning, and Percy—the latter of whom 
had the Prince of Wales under his care— 
partook of a comfortable luncheon. The 
Queen thanked Colonel Percy very warmly 
‘for treating Bertie as he did like any 
other officer, for,’ she says in her Diary, 
‘I know he keeps him up to his work 
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in a way, as General Bruce told me, no 
one else has done; and yet Bertie 
likes him very much.’ On Sunday after- 
noon the Queen visited the Kilmain- 
ham Hospital, and on Monday (August 
26th) celebrated her husband’s birthday. 
‘Alas!’ she writes to King Leopold. 
‘there is so much so different this 
year—nothing festive, and we on a 
journey, and separated from many of 
our children, and my spirits bad.’ ”’ 
The General 
Bruce in this 
naftrative is, of 
course, the 
Colonel Bruce 
who filled the 
post of ‘ Gov- 
ernor.” The 
Prince of Wales 
obtained leave 
from his military 
duties to accom- 
pany his parents 
to Killarney, to 
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reach which the Queen and her family 
left the Viceregal” lodge in the after- 
noon. The journey was made on the 
Prince Consort’s birthday—August 26th, 
the last which he was to spend, and 
the travellers were the guests of Lord 
Castlerosse. On the 28th of August, the 
Queen spent some time on Muckross Lake, 
and on the 29th bade farewell to her hosts, 
and, embarking at Kingstown, reached 
Balmoral, via Holyhead, on the 30th of 
August. ‘‘ The Prince of Wales,” the 
Prince Conso1t wrote to Stockmar, on his 
return from Ireland, ‘‘ has acquitted him- 
self extremely well in camp, and looks 
forward with pleasure to his visit to the 
manceuvres on “the Rhine ’’—a _ remark 
not without significance to the Baron, 
who knew that the journey to the Rhine 
would be made while the Princess Alex- 
andra of Denmark was also travelling in 
that region. Someone in the secrets of 
the Court of England or of Denmark 
had been indiscreet, for a rumour had 
already got abroad that a marriage between 
the Prince of Wales and the Princess of 
Schleswig-Holstein would be highly agree- 
able to the parents of both, much to the 
annoyance of the Prince Consort, whose 
serenity of disposition was sorely tried this 
year by renewed political attacks upon him 
in the Press, notably in The Times, whose 
attitude towards him had been hostile 
from the moment it became known that 
the hushand of the Queen had a vigorous 
brain and used it in forming her judg- 
ment on affairs here and abroad. No 
denial could be given to the rumours 
that an Anglo-Danish marriage was pro- 
jected, and their continued currency 
was undesirable, for the young people 
had not then met. There was a possi- 
bility that there might not have been that 


Q j 


instinctive mutual attachment which the 
anxious matchmakers desired. The story 
goes that the Prince had seen a miniature 
of the young Princess in early girlhood, 
and that his interest had been aroused 
by the art which presented so much grace 
and beauty ; and nothing was likelier to be 
true than that the origin of the romance 
was due to the intelligent and sympathetic 
skill of an admiring miniaturist rather 
than to the suggestions of solicitous 
relations, with all manner of political 
and dynastic ideas in the recesses of their 
minds as well as a desire for the happiness 
of the Royal youth. 

Be that as it may, the crisis of a first 
meeting had not yet been confronted 
and overcome; and lady readers, at 
least, with experience in shaping the 
matrimonial destinies of ingenuous and 
unsophisticated youth—and what woman 
is there who does not regard the accu- 
mulation of such experiences as almost a 
sacred duty ?—will readily understand 
the Prince Consort’s vexation, and the 
special interest with which he followed 
the movements of the German armies on 
the French frontier. While he is journey- 
ing thither to figure in mimic warfare 
with his brother-in-law, the Crown Prince 
of Prussia—another decade was to pass 
before Germany was welded into the 
Empire we now know—let us see who 
the young Princess was, and whence she 
came. She was then at Speier, near 
Heidelberg, on a travel tour, also arranged 
for her by elders not innocent of matri- 
monial hopes on her behalf. 

Her Royal Highness, Alexandra Caro- 
line Marie Charlotte Louise Julie, Princess 
of Schleswig-Holstein, Sonderburg, Gliicks- 
burg, was the second child and eldest 
daughter of the Crown Prince of Denmark, 
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and Caroline, the second daughter of 
William, Landgraf of Hesse-Cassel. At 
the time of his marriage, in the year after 
the birth of the Prince of Wales, Prince 
Christian was not in the direct line of the 
succession to the Crown of Denmark. 
There was an elder brother who was 
head of this branch of the famous House 
of Holstein. The Kingdom of Denmark 
then included the rich agricultural region 
of the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein— 
the very area of alluvial plain from which 
the overflow of the Angles who had dis- 
placed the Cimbric population, crossed 
to England in quest of land ; an immigra- 
tion of younger sons recorded with fascin- 
ating power of historical imagination by 
M. de Tourville, who follows it throughout 
in all its racial and political consequences 
through the centuries until the wave of 
immigration reached the American con- 
tinent and carried there an Anglo-Saxon 
population, with Anglo-Saxon law and 
institutions. If an exception be made 


because the monarchy has not survived. 


in a great part of that Continent, it may 
not be amiss to ask whether the Presi- 
dency of the United States is not a modi- 
fication of the elective monarchy which 
prevailed in the early centuries of the 
Anglo-Saxon predominance in | North- 
Western Europe? The Monarchy of 
Denmark was elective until the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and had been 
from time immemorial, long before the 
fifth century, when land hunger brought 
the Angles to these islands. And the 
elective principle was not unknown in 
English history, as will have been seen 
by the reader of our survey of the reigns 
of early Sovereigns bearing the name of 
Edward. That, however, is an aside. 
We have written these sentences merely 
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to show how close is the racial affinity 
between Denmark and England, and how 
closer still the racial relationships between 
a Princess of the House of Holstein and a 
Prince of the House of Hanover. They 
were of common racial stock. Each region 
was a part of the great alluvial marsh of 
Northern Europe ; each was inhabited by 
Saxons, and fell under the sway of Charle- 
magne. And what these Saxons were in the 
days of that great maker of Empire they 
remained throughout the centuries, though 
subject to an ever-increasing fusion from 
that branch of the Teutonic race which 
had spread into the farther north and 
occupied Denmark and Sweden. It was 
this fusion that accounted for Danish 
sovereignty over the Duchies—a sove- 
reignty not uniformly asserted; for, in 
the alternations of war and politics, they 
were now a fief of Denmark, now of the 
German Empire. But into the compli- 
cated affairs of the Northern Powers in 
the Middle Ages we cannot enter, and we 
must take a flying leap over several 
centuries to the eighteenth, when the 
disaster which befell Charles XII. of 
Sweden at Pultowa enabled Frederick 
IV. of Denmark to reassert the over- 
lordship of that country. By that time 
Denmark had lost great territories to 
Sweden, and was a power of small im- 
portance—a pawn on the chessboard of 
Europe. Russia drew her into a compact 
hostile to England, for which we inflicted 
punishment upon her in 1801 by sending 
the fleet, under Parker and Nelson, to 
Copenhagen. Six years later, the British 
Government having cause to believe that 
Denmark would side with Napoleon, 
demanded the surrender of her fleet 
under promise to restore it at the con- 
clusion of a peace. Denmark refused: 
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Copenhagen was again bombarded, and 
the fleet surrendered. But this incident 
threw the Danes into the arms of Napoleon, 
whose ally she remained until his abdica- 
tion and retirement to Elba. The Congress 
of Vienna punished Denmark for having 
sided with the Corsican, by compelling 
her to give up Norway to Sweden, and by 
re-incorporating Holstein in the German 
Confederation, Napoleon having confirmed 
the claim of the Danish Crown. As time 
went on, the Germanisation of Schleswig- 
Holstein produced much irritation among 
the Danes in the Duchies 
and throughout Den- 
mark, and in 1846 King 
Christian VIII. i$sued a 
Proclamation which in 
effect made them an 
integral part of his 
dominions once more. 
At the instigation of 
Frederick William IV. 
of Prussia, the German 
element revolted, and 
the issue of the trouble 
was war between Den- 
mark and Prussia. It 
began in March, 1848 ; 
there were several severe 
battles, and Fortune 
was on the side of the 
Danes. A peace was 
patched up at the close 
of 1850. There was a 
dynastic question to 
arrange, and in 1852, by 
the Treaty made in 
London, to which the 
Powers interested were 
parties, the succession 
to the Throne of Den- 
' mark was settled on 


IN 
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Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
and his descendants. Thus, when the 
Princess Alexandra, afterwards Princess 
of Wales, was a child of eight, her 
father became Crown Prince of Denmark, 
succeeding to the Throne under the title 
of Christian IX. on the death of Frede- 
rick VII., in 1863. In this latter year, 
the quarrel about the Duchies broke out 
anew ; and to that we will presently but 
briefly revert. 

The Princess Alexandra was born in 
the Gule (yellow) Palais, in Amaliegade—a 


NELSON AT THE BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN. 
Portion of a Painting by Thomas Davidson. 
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thoroughfare leading into the Amalienborg 
Square, known to every visitor to Copen- 
hagen. The Royal Palace is in the 
Square itself, but at this time there was 
no prospect that the Prince would be 
called upon to occupy it; he was but a 
secondary personage, of no great wealth— 
indeed, of means very modest—and he 
and his young family lived quite without 
luxury. The entire population of Den- 
mark was less 
than one and 
three - quarter 
millions. Copen- 
hagen itself con- 
tained about 
150,000inhahbit- 
ants. ‘The aris- 
tocracy was but 
a small class, 
for the most 
part supporting 
its inherited 
dignities on in- 
comes which a 
successful city 
merchant would 
deem trivial. 
There was no 
plutocracy to 
speak of ; since 
the wars of religion, Denmark had sus- 
tained successive losses of territory and 
prestige, and, with the shrinkage of the 
country and the decline of the carrying 
trade, opportunity to amass wealth did 
not occur. Wealthy citizens and a wealthy 
class outside the cities did not exist. 
How could a small population of farmers 
and fishers—carrying on the very occupa- 
tions of the fighting men of the Sagas— 
create an aristocracy of wealth ? Society 
in Copenhagen was small and poor, and 
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THE YELLOW PALACE, COPENHAGEN. 
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it was homely and friendly, for there were 
no immense distances, either of birth or 
fortune, between one grade and another. 
In this Society the future King and 
Queen lived and moved, mixing freely 
with the people and going about un- 
attended in the streets, a habit which 
King Christian could not have shaken off 
if he would. In his old age he might 
have been met any fine day taking a 
walk through 
the streets, ex- 
amining the 
goods in the 
shop windows, 
nothing to sug- 
gest his station, 
except the fre- 
quency with 
which he was 
saluted, and an 
unmistakable 
distinction of 
presence and 
carriage, for he 
was handsome, 
and when long 
past the allotted 
span might 
have passed for 
a vigorous man 
of sixty—his tall slim figure straight as 
an arrow. Simplicity, not splendour, was 
the note of life in the early years in the 
little Palace on the Amaliegade, and the 
Princess Alexandra was brought up in 
an environment of refinement rather than 


of luxury. Her mother was a lady of 


simple tastes and strong domestic interests, 
as devoted to her children as was Queen 
Victoria herself, and with far more time 
to give to their personal instruction ; and 
a very remarkable family it was, some 


PRINCESS ALEXANDRA’S GIRLHOOD 


of its members destined to share Thrones 
immeasurably more powerful than that 
of Denmark. One daughter, Marie, be- 
came Empress of Russia and mother of 
the present Czar; another the consort 
of Edward VII.: and one of the sons, 
George, sits on the Throne of Greece. 
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fondness for needlework, and an aptitude 
for the finer forms of it-which was pro- 
bably inherited from her mother; and if 
there is one faculty which is surely 
inheritable by women it is the use of 
the needle and an irresistible impluse 
to its use. 


This excellence in needle- 
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THE ROYAL PALACE IN AMALIENBORG SQUARE, COPENHAGEN. 


Princess Alexandra’s education followed 
the traditional lines of a time when it was 
thought more necessary that young 
Princesses—and all other young ladies— 
should be versed in womanly arts and 
accomplishments, rather than in sciences. 
It was useful, but it was not profound ; 
it was religious, after the Protestantism 
of the North, but it was not severe and 
narrow. As a child she displayed unusual 


work has been maintained by Alexandra 
through life, as was her interest also 
in the needlework of others. If we 
emphasise this aspect of her education 
and tastes, we do so because it gives 
the key to her temperament: a gentle, 
even, amiable, and affectionate tempera- 
ment. Students and observers of the 
sex know that the woman with a work- 
basket has an unfailing cure for “ nerves,” 
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In music also the young Princess 
showed an early proficiency. She became 
a pianist. Renowned musicians, who 
were not courtiers, could hear her with 
critical approval, and her mastery of 
the harp was equal to that of many 
professional executants of that difficult 
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Crown Prince was insufficient to enable 
him to become a patron of Art. The 
earliest photograph which found currency 
in reproductions was taken in Copenhagen 
in girlhood. It shows a girl at the stage 
of life which inspired Longfellow to write 
in characteristic vein of the 





Photo: Frith & Co., Kesgate. 


THE CATHEDRAL AT WORMS. 


instrument. Contemporary accounts of 
her tell of a pretty, graceful, winning 
child, gentle and unassuming, slight of 
figure, and with an exceeding grace of 
bearing. There seem to be no paintings 
of her in early girlhood. Denmark was 
not rich in artists; and had it been the 
Crown Prince could have had little to 
spare for commissions, for his private 
means were very small, and the allowance 
granted by the nation when he became 


Maiden ! with the meek brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 

Like the dusk in evening skies ! 
Standing, with reluctant feet, 

Where the brook and river meet 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 

But poetry is often in conflict with fact, 
and a passion for literalness compels us 
to say that the maiden of the photograph 
is seated. The full face is presented, the 
hair combed back, and falling in tresses 
about the neck; there is in contour and 


AN 


expression, in the half smile playing 
about the lips, the, full promise of that 
loveliness which made England rave 
about her in astonished delight when she 
came, afhanced, to these shores. 

Of the actual meeting of the Prince and 
Princess nothing positive can be told, 
for the few who knew of it, and the fewer 
still who witnessed it, kept their own 
counsel. Mary Spencer Warren, in a 
biographical sketch of the Princess, pledges 
herself to an ‘“‘ accidental’’ meeting in 
the Cathedral at Worms. The travelling 
companions of the Prince and Princess, 
without prearrangement, and by mere 
providential chance, had found it con- 
venient for the interest and enjoyment 
of their charges to visit that famous 
edifice on the same day and hour! What 
could be more natural and romantic ? 
What story would be more likely to 
commend itself to the matchmakers as 
appropriate for public use? Other 
accounts put the meeting at Heidelburg, 
others at Speier; some at both. A 
meeting certainly did happen at this 
last-named place, because the Prince 
Consort refers to it, as will be seen, 
and this is probably the initial inter- 
view. Does it matter where it was? 
There was a meeting, accidental or other- 
wise ; introductions were effected, bows 
exchanged, a little conversation followed 
in German—all accounts agree in saying 
the first meeting was very brief, probably 
because they are all built up from one 
source, which may have been wholly 
imaginary ; and that was all at that 
time. But whatever the true facts of 
detail may be, Miss Warren could hardly 
have erred in saying that the meeting was 
“of sufficient duration for the Prince to 
become deeply enamoured of the lovely 
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face.’’ Insensible, indeed, would he have 
been to the charms of the sex had he 
not fallen hopelessly in love. ‘‘ The 
Prince of Wales came back 
greatly pleased with his interview with 
the Princess of Holstein at Speier,” wrote 
the Prince Consort to his intimate, 
Stockmar, to whom he was thus hinting 
that their matrimonial plans were going 
well. But if the Prince surrendered at 
sight, it was not to be his lot to declare 
his mind for some time to come; and 
meanwhile he was to suffer the heaviest 
blow of fate that can fall on a son. 
Desiring no doubt to test his mind by 
absence, lest the vision of beauty should 
prove to be but a transient disturbance 
of his peace, and being wishful also to 
extend his knowledge of the world by 
getting into contact with other than 
European civilisations, he formed a pro- 
ject to visit Palestine—a project that 
would naturally frame itself in the brain 
of a young man nurtured from infancy in 
the Scriptures, and whose education had 
been so largely under clerical direction. 
“The Prince of Wales leaves to-morrow 
for Cambridge,’ we find the Prince 
Consort writing—on the 14th of October, 
to his friend Stockmar. ‘‘ His present wish, 
after his time at the University is up, 
which it will be at Christmas, 1s to travel ; 
and we have gladly assented to his 
proposal to visit the Holy Land. This, 
under existing circumstances, is the most 
useful tour he can make, and will occupy 
him till early in June.” 

It is easy enough to see what was in 
the Prince Consort’s mind. By June 
the Princess would be in her eighteenth 
year. If the Prince returned from the 
East with his impressions of her beauty 
undimmed, and a desire to end his 
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bachelorhood strengthened, the marriage 
might then be brought about. It seems 
probable that at this time there was an 
understanding between father and son, 
and probably also between the Prince 
Consort and the Crown Prince of Denmark 
that the marriage would present no 
difficulties if it should have the good 
fortune to meet with the approval of the 
Princess herself. She also may have 
divined that the meeting at Speier had 
greater significance for her than it had 
seemed to have at the moment. At any 
rate, Marlborough House had been put 
in hand as a residence for the Prince, 
and it began to be whispered abroad that 
the alterations went beyond those that 
were necessary for a bachelor establish- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the Prince was staying at 
Cambridge, listening to further lectures 
and enjoying with patience the society 
of his Governor, General Bruce, of the 
Professors at the seat of learning, and 
of such undergraduates whose acquaint- 
ance it was deemed permissible to make. 
“This is our dear Bertie’s twentieth 
birthday,” wrote Queen Victoria, on the 
19th of November, 1861. ‘‘I pray God 
to assist our efforts to make him turn out 
well. All our people in and out of .the 
house came in to dinner. Bertie led: me 
in by Albert’s wish, and I sat between 
him and Albert.” This was at Windsor. 
The Prince returned to Cambridge after 
the birthday party. There, on the 25th 
of November, the Prince Consort visited 
him. On returning to Windsor the 
Prince Consort, who was unwell, became 
worse. At midnight, on the 13th of 
December, he died. The story of the 
illness is thus told by the writer of ‘‘ The 
Life and Times of Queen Victoria ”’: 
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“At Windsor the Prince Consort now 
began to make arrangements for the 
approaching marriage of the Princess 
Alice, and the journey of Prince Leopold, 
then in delicate health, to Cannes. He 
busied himself also with the prepara- 
tion of Marlborough House as a residence 
for the Prince of Wales. On the 4th of 
November he inspected the works at 
Wellington College. A brilliant company 
of guests, including the Grand Duke and 
Duchess Constantine, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Lord Granville, Earl and Countess 
Russell, ord Sydney, and the Baron and 
Baroness Brunnow, were at the Castle 
when the birthday of the Prince of Wales 
was celebrated on the goth. The death 
of Prince Ferdinand of Portugal, from 
typhoid fever, together with sad memories 
of the late Duchess of Kent, had some- 
what darkened this family festival, and 
in a few days her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort were still further shocked to hear 
that the King of Portugal had also fallen 
a victim to the disease which had cut 
short his brother’s life. The attachment 
which existed between the Prince Consort 
and the Portuguese branch of the House 
of Coburg was close and tender, and it is 
certain that the sudden death of King 
Pedro and his brother weighed heavily 
on his heart. The Crown Princess of 
Prussia was suffering from illness, brought 
on by the fatigues and excitement of the 
coronation ceremony, and, as the last 
letter the Prince Consort ever wrote to 
Stockmar indicates, this also preyed on 
his mind. To these troubles were added 
certain vexations of a private character. 
The Prince began to look ill, and his 
irritability amazed his household, every 
member of which loved him for his serene 
temper, his imperturbable good humour, 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
(From the Painting by F. X. Winterhalter.) 
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and his invincible patience. On the r2th 
of November, the Queen began to notice 
that her husband’s repeated journeys to 
London were making him ‘low and sad.’ 
His sleeplessness returned, and _ her 
Majesty pressed Sir C. Phipps to lighten 


as much as possible the strain on his 
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went to Cambridge to see the Prince of 
Wales, who found him ‘ greatly out of 
sorts,’ and when he came back to Windsor 
he was so ill that he could not walk out 
with the Queen in the afternoon. On 
the 26th he was worse; on the 28th he 
was still worse, and greatly grieved at the 
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FROGMORE HOUSE. 


energies. On the 22nd of November 
he inspected the buildings of Sandhurst 
Military College amidst a downpour of 
rain, and it was at first thought he here 
caught the illness which sent him to his 
grave. On the 23rd, though complaining 
of malatse, he went out shooting with 
Prince Ernest of Leiningen. On the 24th 
he complained of rheumatic pains, but 
walked with the Queen and her family 
to Frogmore. Next day (Monday) he 


seizure by the Americans of the Con- 
federate Commissioners, who were pas- 
sengers in the English mail steamer Trent. 
During the next two days the Prince still 
complained of illness, and when, on the Ist 
of December, he drafted a memorandum 
—the last he ever wrote—for the Queen 
on the Trent affair, he could scarcely 
hold his pen. Yet he had struggled 
against his malady, and during the two 
previous days had appeared among his 
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guests—including the Duc de Nemours, 
Lord Carlisle, andwMr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone—as best he could. But he ate 
nothing, and when he went to bed he 
complained of shivering with cold. On 
the 2nd of December, Sir James Clark 
and Dr. (afterwards Sir William) Jenner 
diagnosed low fever. Curiously enough, 
when Lord Methuen called on him to 
report on the death of the King of 
Portugal he said he was giad his 
disease was not typhoid fever, because he 
knew he could not survive an attack. 
Lord Palmerston was a guest at the Castle 
on the 2nd, and when he found that the 
Prince was still unable to take food or 
leave his room he suggested that another 
physician should be called in. The Queen 
could not bring herself to believe that her 
husband was seriously ill, and op the 
3rd her opinion was confirmed by that 
of Sir James Clark, for the Prince slept 
better that night, and so Palmerston’s 
suggestion was overruled. Next day even 
Sir James Clark admitted there was no 
improvement, and that the symptoms 
were discouraging. On the 4th of Decem- 
ber the Queen says she found the Prince 
“very woebegone and wretched.’ He 
had not slept, and his appetite had gone. 
He seemed to care for nothing save that 
his daughter, the Princess Alice, should 
sit by him and read to him. His irrit- 
ability extended even to the selection of 
books, and it was not till the Princess 
‘began to read Scott’s ‘Talisman’ to 
him that he was satisfied. Sir James 
Clark still consoled the Queen with smooth 
prognostications ; but Dr. Jenner told 
her that the Prince must eat because he 
was simply starving to death. On the 
5th he began to marvel what kind of 


illness it could be that clung to him so 
R 
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persistently, and how long it would last. 
Clark, however, reported that he was 
somewhat better, and the Queen was 
again deceived by delusive signs of im- 
provement. He still begged the Princess 
Alice to read to him, which seemed to 
soothe him as nothing else could. On the 
6th he rose early and talked to the Queen 
about his illness. She told him it sprang 
from overwork, to which he replied: 
‘It is too much. You must speak to 
the Ministers.’ His mind, he remarked, 
had begun to brood over Rosenau and 
the scenes of his childhood, and when he 
said that the Queen felt as if her heart 
were breaking. For by this time the 
physicians could not conceal from them- 
selves the gravity of the case. The Prince 
was obviously suffering from typhoid 
fever, and Dr. Jenner broke the news 
to Her Majesty as softly and kindly as he 
could. Still, they told her the symptoms 
were not bad, and she tried to think of 
those who had been smitten with typhoid 
fever and had survived. On the 7th the 
Queen worked hard—harder than ever 
she had worked in her life; for her 
husband’s pen was no longer at her 
service. She herself has said that ‘the 
tears fell fast’ as she sat by his bedside 
watching him and thinking of the ship- 
wreck of their plans, ‘and of the painful 
loss this long illness would be, publicly 
as well as privately.’ 

“On the 8th the Prince felt so well that 
he begged to be moved into a larger room, 
and as he lay in the sunshine he asked the 
Princess Alice to play for him some of his 
favourite German chorales. Tears came 
to his eyes as her fingers wandered over 
the keys. Suddenly he cried out, Das 
reicht hin—‘ that is enough ’—and then 
the music was mute. Charles Kingsley 
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preached that Sunday in the Chapel, but 
the Queen, who attended service, says in 
her Diary, ‘I heard nothing.’ In the 
afternoon she sat by her husband and read 
‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ he pers her hand, 
and occasion- 
ally murmuring 
words of love 
and tenderness 
Tord Palmers- 
ton, himself dis- 


abled with gout, 
could no longer 
conceal his 
anxiety. He 
and his col- 
leagues again 
pressed the 
(Jucen to call 
in some other 


physician, and 
Sir James Clark 
and Dr. Jenner 
accordingly 
sent for Sir H. 
Holland —= and 
Dr. (afterwards 
Sir Thomas) 
Watson. The 
Prince, —_ after 
seeing the 
latter, spoke 
hopefully, and 
told the Queen 
that he was 
‘quite the right man’ : butstill they noticed 
as a distressing sign that his mind had an 
increasing tendency to wander. On the 
roth Lord Palmerston again urged that 
further medical advice should be ob- 
tained, and by this time the public 
were becoming alarmed at the condition 
of the patient. Still, ere the evening wore 





QUEEN VICTORIA IN THE EARLY DAYS OF 
HER WIDOWHOOD. 
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away even Dr. Watson admitted that the 
Prince had improved. But on the 11th 
the Queen, on visiting him in the morning 
to give him some beef-tea, noticed how his 
face, ‘ more beautiful than ever, had grown 
so thin.’ As she 
assisted him to 
his sofa, he 
stopped to look 
at a picture on 
china of the 
Madonna, say- 
ing, ‘It helps 
me through half 
the day.’ The 
doctors, it 
seems, felt un- 
easy towards 
the evening, 
when they dis- 
covered that 
the Prince had 
begun to 
breathe with 
more difficulty. 
The Queen read 
to him during 
the greater part 
of the day, and 
he manifested 
great reluctance 
to let her leave 
him, even when 
her duty called 
her away for. a 
few minutes. On the 12th the bad symp. 
toms increased, and Palmerston wrote 
three letters, in quick succession, to Sir 
C. Phipps, each more distracted than the 
other. On the 13th Dr. Jenner had to 
warn the Queen that congestion of the 
lungs might set in, and she herself saw 
that her husband had become much 
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weaker. But all through the night com- 
forting reports were brought to her, and 
next morning, the 14th, Mr. Brown, the 
Royal apothecary, told her that Prince 
Albert was over the crisis. She went 
straight to his bedside. ‘I went in,’ she 
writes, ‘and never can I forget how 
beautiful my darling looked, lying there 
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1g 


by the hand when they came and kissed 
him, but it is doubtful if he now knew 
them. Late in the afternoon he asked 
for Sir Charles Phipps, who came and 
kissed his hand, whereupon he again 
closed his eyes. So he lingered on, the 
Queen keeping her mournful watch with 
breaking heart. At a late hour they 
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with his face lit up by the rising sun, his 
eyes unusually bright, gazing as it were 
at unseen objects, and not taking notice 
of me.’ Hour after hour, as she watched 
by the sick bed, the Queen saw that her 
husband was slowly sinking. Still, in 
the afternoon he knew her—for as he 
laid his weary head on her shoulder, he 
kissed her and muttered, Gutes frauchen. 
Then his mind would wander, and 
he would doze in brief and troubled 
snatches of sleep. He took his children 


changed his bed, and on the Queen 
pointing to a favourable sign, Dr. Jenner 
told her that the Prince’s breathing 
rendered all favourable signs of no avail. 
At last she went to her room, but re- 
turned when she heard the breathing 
grow worse. The Prince was partially 
conscious, for when she kissed him and 
whispered, Es ist kleines Frauchen— 
‘’Tis your own little wife ’—he kissed 
her also. But he seemed desirous of being 
left quite undisturbed, and so she retired 
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to her room to weep. The end was coming 
fast. Clark soon saw that a serious 
change for the worse was setting in, and 
the Princess Alice went to summon the 
Queen. When she came she found the 
Prince still breathing, and she knelt at 
the bedside, taking his cold hand in hers. 
On the opposite side knelt the Princess 
Alice—at the foot of the bed the Prince 
of Wales and the Princess Helena. The 
doctors, Generals Bruce and Grey, Sir 
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BUST OF THE PRINCE CONSORT IN THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


Charles Phipps, the Dean of Windsor, 
Prince Ernest of Leiningen, and the 
faithful valet, Léhlein, stood around 
hushed and grief-stricken, and the sobs 
of those to whom the Prince was dearest 
alone broke the stillness of the chamber 
of death. ‘The dying man’s face grew 
serenely soft and reposeful, as his breath- 
ing became feebler and feebler. At last 
he strove hard to take a long, deep 
breath. In this effort he passed away 
to his last, long rest, as the great clock 
of the Castle struck the third quarter 
after the tenth hour of the night. Those 
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who heard the doleful chime at the 
Prince’s deathbed will never forget it.” 
Yet in these ears, till hearing dies, 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 


The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever look’d with human eyes. 


The nation was stupefied by the news 
of the Prince Consort’s death. It had 
seemed inconceivable that a man in the 
very flower of his manhood, and whose 
life was so necessary to the Royal Family 
and to the country, should not win his 
way through an attack of typhoid. Not- 
withstanding that it was within the 
commomi experience that this dread dis- 
ease seems to single out with mysterious 
malevolence the young and strong, the 
lives which by virtue of inherent mental 
power and graces of character are of high 
value to others, little apprehension was 
felt that the malady would have a fatal 
end. The Prince Consort dead? It was 
incredible! His health had been so good ; 
hjs activities so incessant; his life so 
regular, so free from all manner of excess. 
The midnight tolling of Great Paul in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, communi- 
cated the fact to but few persons, for 
the outward movement of the population, 
which had begun with the century, had 
by this time emptied the City of the 
greater part of its inhabitants. It was not 
until the day had well advanced that the 
news became widely known ; many awoke 
to knowledge of it at the morning service 
by wondering why the name of the Prince 
was omitted from the prayer for the 
Royal Family, where for twenty-one years 
it had had a place. There was an out- 
burst of grief, such as England had not 
seen for centuries at the death of any 
Royal personage, either on or near to 
the Throne; and the sorrow was the 
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sharper not merely because of its un- 
expectedness, butealso because the nation 
now realised the worth of the man, and 
the ungenerosity with which it had treated 
him. He was never wholly popular ; 
strong men with minds and wills of their 
own, the circumstances of whose lives 
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personal and decisive influence which a 
Sovereign should exercise alike in domestic 
and foreign affairs; he had determined 
that she should never become a puppet 
in the hands of her Ministers, of which, 
perhaps, there was little danger, and 
that she should be superior to them 
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compel them to handle political questions, 
never can be popular; and the greater 
their ability and energy the greater the 
Opposition they excite and the disfavour 
into which they may fall. The Prince Con- 
sort had taken himself seriously ; he had 
formed a high view of his political respon- 
sibilities as husband of a young Queen ; 


he had pronounced opinions on the 
rR* 


by virtue of a knowledge, an_intel- 
lectual power, a force of character and 
an independence of judgment which not 
all of them possessed, and none could 
exercise to the best advantage within the 
limitations of the Party system. Hence, 
the recurrent friction between the Court 
and such Ministries as were not readily 
amenable to the Queen’s will as informed 
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and guided by the masculine mind 
behind the Throne. In that friction 
Ministers were sustained by the Press, 
which was jealous, and rightly jealous, 
lest the Crown should become the pliant 
instrument of a masterful intellect of 
foreign origin. Had the Prince Consort 
been a man of mediocre gifts and common- 
place character, he would have received 
the good-humoured and _half-contemp- 
tuous tolerance which never fails to be 
awarded to a man who is content to 
subordinate himself to the personality of 
his wife; and he would have been saved 
an infinitude of labour and anxiety, and 
been spared the mortification of attacks 
which had their origin in jealous suspicion 
of him and deficient understanding of 
his political aims and methods of work. 
But he was a man with the intellect of 
a statesman, and the courage to use it; 
and this was the nature and quality of 
his offence—this the reason why he was 
assailed with so much frequency and 
bitterness that the nation regarded him 
with doubt and coldness. Not until 
King Edward issued the “ Letters of 
Queen Victoria,’ from the commence- 
ment of her reign till the year of the 
Prince Consort’s death, were the extent 
and variety of the Prince Consort’s 
intellectual activities in matters of policy 
and the Queen’s relations with Ministers 
made clear, for in many of those letters 
it is self-evidently not the Queen herself 
who is speaking, but the Prince Consort 
through or for her. They enable a student 
of the era to appreciate more accurately 
than it was possible to do prior to 1907 
how acute at times was the tension between 
Ministers and the Court; and because 
they do that they help to excuse news- 
paper criticisms which would otherwise 
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seem malignant and unjust. Evidently, 
the newspapers were writing on infor- 
mation confidentially communicated to 
them for the purpose of assisting them 
to form a judgment; and on broad 
principles of constitutional propriety it 
was their duty to let the Prince see that 
the policy of England must be deter- 
mined by the nation, through its elected 
representatives, and only by the Sove- 
reign as giving effect to the advice of 
her Ministers: not by any relation of the 
Sovereign, however near, or however 
well instructed, able, conscientious, good- 
intentioned. But, as usually happens in 
controversies affecting persons as well 
as principles, and invariably in political 
controversies, the attacks on the Prince 
Consort went too far. It is not necessary 
to agree with Lord Melbourne—who was 
a courtier to the finger-tips, and some 
of whose letters to Queen Victoria are 
almost feminine in their strength of 
language—that they were “ scurrilous,” 
‘base and infamous,’ ‘“ contemptible 
exhibitions of malevolence and faction,” 
and so forth. Lord Melbourne was 
writing to please a woman and a Queen ; 
and no one knew so well how to say what 
he knew his illustrious correspondent 
would like him to say. Moreover, he was 
a Party man and was scoring off his 
enemies in politics. Though the attacks 
were neither groundless from the con- 
stitutional standpoint nor venomous 
and infamous, they were certainly severe 
and harsh in tone, the journalists of that 
generation doing their work without fear 
of Courts and Ministers or hopes of 
Peerages. It must also be noticed with 
regret for the credit of English journalism 
that there was a violent recrudescence of 
these attacks during the few weeks pre- 
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ceding the Prince Consort’s illness The 
Civil War in America was running its 
course, and the Confederate States sent 
two envoys on a special mission to obtain 
recognition of the Confederate Government. 
The Northerners, in defiance of the advice 
of their law officers, ordered the Navy 
to seize these envoys wherever they 
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might find them. They were taken on 
board an English mail steamer, the Trent. 
The Cabinet advised the Queen that this 
forcible seizure of the envoys from the 
deck of a British steamer was ‘‘a gross 
outrage and violation of international 
law,” for which “ reparation and redress ”’ 
should be demanded. An ultimatum was 
prepared and a draft sent to the Queen. 
The Prince Consort did not like it. He 
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apprehended war if it were sent, and war 
he was most anxious te avoid ; his policy 
in American affairs had ever been that of 
making sacrifices to conciliate the Re- 
publicans. No one saw more clearly 
that another war with the United States 
meant the certain loss of Canada, what- 
ever punishment we might be able to 
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inflict upon the Republic for the time 
being because of our naval superiority. 
Hence he re-wrote the draft and it was 
accompanied by the following memoran- 
dum, which provides an apposite illus- 
tration of the use the Prince Consort 
made of his position :— 

‘“The Queen returns these important 
drafts which, on the whole, she approves, 
but she cannot help feeling that the main 
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draft, that for communication to the 
American Government, is somewhat 
meagre. She should have liked to have 
seen the expression of a ‘hope that the 
American captain did not act under 
instructions, or, if he did that, he mis- 
apprehended them—that the United 
States Government must be fully aware 
that the British Government could not 
allow its Flag to be insulted and the 
security of her mail communications to 
be placed in jeopardy, and Her Majesty’s 
sovernment are unwilling to believe that 
the United States Government intended 
wantonly to put an insult upon 
this country, and to add to them 
many distressing complications 
by forcing a question of dispute 
upon us, and that we are there- 
fore glad to believe that upon 
a full consideration of the cir- 
cumstances and of the undoubted 
breach of international law 
comunitted, they would spon- 
taneously offer such redress 
as alone could satisfy this 
country, viz.: the restora- 


















tion of the unfortunate 
passengers and a_ suitable 
apology.”’ 


‘This draft,’’ runs a note 
in Queen Victoria’s hand- 
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writing, ‘‘was the last the beloved 
Prince ever wrote; he was very unwell 
at the time, and when he brought it in 
to the Queen he said: ‘I could hardly 
hold my pen.’—VICToRIA R.” 

The last political act of the Prince Con- 
sort had thus been a striving after peace ; 
and a successful striving, as events were 
to prove, though preparations for war 
went on apace, the Prince Consort dying 
in the midst of them. A renewal of the 
attacks upon him at this time was there- 
fore aS ungracious as it was impolitic. 
He was proud and sensitive, and the 
attacks hurt him. They were not impro- 
bably an exciting cause of that unusual 
irritability that marked the onset of his 
disease. He was worried and anxious, 
and evidently in so overwrought a con- 
dition, mentally and physically, that he 
was susceptible to illness. The public had 
regarded the renewed attacks upon him 
without resentment, as had been its 
habit for twenty years, though the 
assaults were bitterly resented in 
Court circles and in others where 
the self-denying labours of the Prince 
Consort were known and his mental 
power and lofty character rightly 
gauged. When the public learned 
that he was dead there was a swift 
revulsion of feeling. The very journals 
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that had assailed him with reckless vigour 
now wrote of hah as a man of godlike 
attributes. The honour that was denied 
him while he lived was paid to his memory 
with a lavish eloquence. The nation was 
shocked, and a little ashamed of its cold- 
ness. There was a reaction of feeling 
which has no parallel in the modern 
history of the English monarchy. Tenny- 
son, the Poet Laureate, expressed the 
public mind in lines of singular pathos 
and beauty :— 


The shadow of his loss drew like 
eclipse 

Darkening the world. We have 
lost him: he is gone: 

We know him now: all narrow 
jealousies * 

Are silent ; and we see him as he 
moved, 

How modest, kindly, all-accom- 
plished, wise ; 

With what sublime repression of 
himself, 

And in what limits, and how 
tenderly ; 

Not swaying to this faction or to 
that ; 

Not making his high place the 
lawless perch 

Of wing’d ambitions, nor a van- 
tage ground 

For pleasure ; but thro’ all this tract of years 

Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 

Refore a thousand peering littlenesses, 

In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 

And blackens every blot: for where is he 

Who dares foreshadow for an only son 

A lovelier life, a more unstain’d than his ? 


The Prince of Wales was the chief 
mourner at the funeral. The writer of 
‘“ The Life and Times of Queen Victoria ”’ 
thus describes the scene :— 

“It was on the 23rd of December that 
the Prince Consort's remains were removed 
from Windsor Castle, and temporarily 
deposited in the entrance to the Royal 
Vault in St. George’s Chapel, where they 
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were to lie until the completion and con- 
secration of a mausoleum for their recep- 
tion. Shortly before noon the gloomy 
pageant began to file through the gate of 
the Norman Tower. It was headed by 
mourning coaches, containing four of the 
Prince’s old servants, followed by an array 
of coaches with officials of his suite and 
household. One of the Queen’s carriages 
preceded the hearse. In it was Lord 
Spencer, who, as the Prince’s Groom of 
the Stole, carried his ‘crown.’ His dbéion, 





THE ROYAL VAULT AT WINDSOR. 
(From=an Old Print.) 


sword, and hat were borne by Lieut.- 
Colonel Lord George Iennox, the Prince’s 
Lord of the Bedchamber. ‘The hearse, 
decorated in quiet, good taste with the 
Prince’s escutcheons, was escorted by the 
Second Life Guards, followed by the 
Queen’s carriage, the carriages of the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Duchess of Cambridge. The line 
of route was kept by the Second Life 
Guards and Scots Fusiliers with arms 
reversed, Long ere the procession reached 
St. George’s Chapel, the choir was filled by 
those who were invited to the ceremony, 
but not to join in procession, and the 
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Knights of the Garter were in their stalls. 
The Royal Family met in the chapter- 
room at noon, from which, when the 
funeral procession was re-formed on the 
arrival of the corpse at the South Park, 
they were conducted to their places by 
the Lord Chamberlain. As before, the 
servants and dependants of the Prince 
headed the procession. They were fol- 
lowed by servants and officers of the Royal 
household, in order of rank, the bdton, 
sword, hat, and crown of the Prince being 
carried immediately before the coffin, 
which was preceded by Jord Sydney, Her 
Majesty's Lord Chamberlain. The pall- 
bearers were Sir Charles Phipps, General 
Grey, General Wylde, Colonel Francis 
Seymour, Lord Waterpark, Colonel Hood, 
Lieut.-Colonel Dudley de Ros, and Major 
du Plat, who were respectively Treasurer, 
Private Secretary, Groom of the Bed- 
chamber, Lord of the Bedchamber, Clerk 
Marshal, and equerries to His Royal 
Highness. Immediately after the coffin 
came Garter King-at-Arms, followed by 
the Prince of Wales as chief mourner, 
who was supported by Prince Arthur, the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and attended 
by General Bruce, the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, the Duke of Brabant, the Count 
de Flandres, the Duke de Nemours, Prince 
Louis of Hesse, Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, the Count Gleichen, and: the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. They were 
followed by their suites. On arriving 
within the choir, the Prince’s crown, baton, 
sword, and hat were reverently laid on 
the coffin, at the head of which stood 
the Prince of Wales, with Prince Arthur 
and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha on 
either side of him. The other illustrious 
mourners formed a group behind them. 
At the foot of the coffin the Lord Chamber- 
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lain stood, and the pall-bearers stood on 
each side of it. When the first part of 
the service was over, the coffin was 
lowered into the vault. The Dean of 
Windsor having concluded the ritual, 
Garter-King-at-Arms proclaimed the style 
and titles of the Prince, and then the 
mourners left the chapel, while the ‘ Dead 
March ’ in Saul was played on the organ. 
Lord Palmerston’s absence was accounted 
for by an attack of gout, which had been 
aggravated by his grief for the Prince’s 
death. Severe illness confined the Duke 
of Cambridge to his room. The absence 
of Dr. Jenner, which was remarked, was 
due to a melancholy cause. He was 
detained at Osborne in constant attend- 
ance on the grief-stricken Queen. For 
during the first agony of grief that followed 
the death of the Prince Consort serious 
fears were entertained lest the Queen 
should herself fall ill and die. ‘How you 
suffered,’ wrote the Princess Alice to her 
mother many long years afterwards, ‘ was 
dreadful to witness. Never shall I forget 
what I went through for you then; it 
tore my heart in pieces.’ Although the 
Princess took on herself the management 
of the household, and both verbally and 
by writing strove to transact her mother’s 
business, it was obvious that something 
must be done to rouse Her Majesty from 
the lethargy of sorrow. King Leopold 
accordingly insisted on an immediate 
change of surroundings, and decided that 
she must be taken to Osborne. For a 
time the Queen resisted this decision. 
Even the Princess Alice remonstrated with 
Sir Charles Phipps against a step which 
seemed to her to be cruel. But she yielded 
at last to King Leopold’s wishes, and it 
was indeed through her influence that the 
Queen was finally induced to quit Windsor 
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before her husband’s remains were laid in 
the grave. ‘ What a blow this has been ! ’ 
wrote Bishop Wilberforce to the Hon. 
Arthur Gordon when describing the scene 
at St. George’s Chapel. ‘All my old 
affection for him (the Prince Consort) has 
revived over his tomb—and for our poor 
Queen. . . . The funeral was most deeply 
affecting ; you saw old dry political eyes, 
which seemed as if they had long forgotten 
how to weep, gradually melting and run- 
ning down in large drops of sympathy. 
The two Princes and the brother (the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha) and the 
son-in-law intended (Prince Louis of 
Hesse) were all deeply moved.’ ” 
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So deeply moved was the Prince of 
Wales that when the coffin had been 
lowered into its place and he advanced 
to take a last look at it there, he broke 
down, and burst into a flood of tears. 
Let us draw a veil over his grief. He had 
lost a wise and affectionate father at a 
period of his life when he had great need 
of a father’s love and sagacity, and when 
he was himself entering upon a time in 
which he could appreciate the value of a 
father’s companionship. Henceforth he 
had to stand among men bereft of 
that support and guidance which the 
Prince Consort alone could have given 
him. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE TOUR IN THE NEAR EAST: EGYPT 


The Prince Consort’s Suggestion—Gloomy Days at Court—Dr. Macleod and Queen Victoria— 
Marriage of the Princess Alice—Arrangements for the Tour—Selection of Dr. Stanley—His 
Especial Fitness—Arrival at Alexandria—Said Pasha’s Welcome—Some Notes on Egyptian 
History—Napoleon and the Mamelukes—Mehemet Ali, Ibrahim and Abbas—The Sights of 
Cairo—Edward Ascends the Great Pyramid—Among the Ancient Tombs and Temples at 
Thebes and Esneh—Memphis Visited—Up the Nile—Back to Alexandria—Off to the Holy Land. 


HORTLY before his fatal illness 
S the Prince Consort had consented 
to a desire which had grown up 

in the mind of the Prince of Wales 
that before he entered upon the responsi- 
bilities of marriage and the official and 
social duties which he was now of an 
age to share with his parents, he should 
make a tour in the East. The death 
of the Prince Consort arrested this in- 
tention, but early in 1862 it was revived 
by the Prince and agreed to by the 
widowed Sovereign. The loss of his 
father had affected the Prince deeply. 
His grief was probably the more acute 
because, as was widely rumoured at the 
time, he may have felt some impatience 
at the wise restraint which his father 
had hoped he would continue to bear 
with his exemplary willingness until 
another year was out and full manhood 
had been reached ; indeed, it was bruited 
abroad that the visit of the Prince Con- 
sort to Cambridge on the 24th of Novem- 
ber had been made desirable by a 
temporary inability of General Bruce 
to dispel the very natural desire of the 
Prince that there might now be some 
relaxation of the restrictions upon his 
personal liberty of action. Whether the 
rumours were true or not, it is no re- 
proach to the Prince of Wales if he 
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felt the discipline to be too restrictive. 
What youth of twenty is wholly sub- 
missive to parental guidance, though 
reason tells him that submission is best ? 
It is not necessary to assume—that, in- 
deed, would be an impropriety—that there 
was any misunderstanding between father 
and son, much less any friction; there 
was nothing that could not be _ har- 
monised by a little conversation, and was 
not harmonised at the meeting, for if the 
Prince Consort took a high view of his 
parental obligations, the Prince of Wales 
had ever been the most dutiful of sons. 
But it is possible that the circumstances 
of the visit, trivial as they were and 
ending in a perfect harmony of will, preyed 
upon the mind of the Prince of Wales. 
It was currently reported that he found 
in them cause for self-reproach, inasmuch 
as the fatal chill might possibly have 
been contracted on the journey. Be that 
as it may, the sorrow of the Prince was 
of that acute and unrelieved kind which 
sensitive and affectionate temperaments 
find so difficult to control, and in which 
they often see cause for critical self- 
questioning. He lost his spirits and his 
energy, and it was felt that in the 
interests of his health and the speedier 
recovery of the brightness and happiness 
of his disposition he should have a 
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complete change of scenes and associa- 
tions. In these circumstances the pro- 
ject of an Kastern tour was reconsidered, 
and the consent of the Queen obtained. 
The Court was then shrouded in gloom. 
It was better, perhaps, that the son who 
would now have to take up the duty of 
representing the Sovereign on public 
occasions should seek recovery of tone 
elsewhere than in an atmosphere of over- 
whelming gricf. 

The Queen led a life of absolute seclu- 
sion. A glimpse of the early days of the 
(Queen's widowhood is afforded in the 
“ Diaries" of one of her chaplains in 
Scotland —-the late Dr. Norman Mac- 
leod. Her Majesty was advised to 
retire to Balmoral in the first week 
of May, and when she reached her 
Highland home she commanded the 
attendance of Dr. Macleod. He seems 
to have been somewhat nervous at being 
called upon to undertake the delicate 
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duty of offering spiritual consolation to 
his widowed Sovereign. On the 12th of 
May, however, Dr. Macleod, writing to 
his wife, says, with a sense of relief, ‘! All 
has passed well—that is to say, God 
enabled me to speak in private and in 
public to the Queen in such a way as 
seemed to me to be truth, the truth in 
God's sight; that which I believe she 
needed, though I felt it would be very 
trying to her spirit to receive it. And 
what fills me with deepest thanksgiving 
is that she has received it, and written 
to me such a kind, tender letter of thanks 
for it.’”’ Writing in his Journal on the 
14th of May, Dr. Macleod jotted down, 
whilst the facts were fresh in his mind, 
the chief incidents of his visit to the 
Queen at this painful period of her life. 
“ After dinner,’ he says, ‘‘ I was sum- 
moned unexpectedly to the Queen's 
room. She was alone. She met me, 
and, with an unutterably sad expression, 
which filled my eyes with tears, at once 
began to speak about the Prince. It is 
impossible for me to recall distinctly 
the sequence or substance of that long 
conversation. She spoke of his excel- 
lences—his love, his cheerfulness, how 
he was everything to her. She said she 
never shut her eyes to trials, but liked 
to look them in the face; how she would 
never shrink from duty, but that all 
was at present done mechanically ; that 
her highest ideas of purity and love 
were obtained from him, and that God 
could not be displeased with her love. 
But there was nothing morbid in her 
grief. I spoke freely to her about all I 
felt regarding him—the love of the 
nation and their sympathy; and took 
every opportunity of bringing before her 
the reality of God’s love and sympathy, 
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her noble calling as a Queen, the value of 
her life to the nation, the blessedness of 
prayer. 

‘Sunday: I preached at Crathie on 
‘All things are ours.’ In the evening 
at Crathie on ‘ Awake, thou that sleep- 
est.’ The household attended both ser- 
vices. 

‘“On Monday 
I had another 
long interview 
with the Queen. 
She was much 
more like her old 
self — cheerful — 
and full of talk 
about persoys 
and things. She, 
of course, spoke 
of the Prince. 
She said that he 
always believed 
he was to die 
soon, and that 
he often told her 
that he had 
never any fear of 
death. I also saw 
the Princess Alice 
and Helen—each 
by herself. No 
words of mine 
can express the 
deep sympathy I 
have for all these 
mourners. . 

The more I hear 
about the Prince 
Consort the more 
T agree with what 
the Queen said to 
me about him on 
Monday, ‘that he 
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really did not seem to comprehend a 
selfish character or what selfishness was.’ ” 

‘‘ After her father’s death,” says the 
writer of ‘‘ The Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria,’ the Princess Alice was so 
deeply affected by her mother’s grief and 
her own bereavement, that for a time 
Prince Louis of Hesse thought she would 
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not hold to her engagement with him. 
However, it was later announced that the 
Princess would be married on the ist of 
July, 1862. The ceremony took place in 
private at Osborne and was performed 
by the Archbishop of York, in the absence 
through illness of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The Queen attended in 
deep mourning, but her agitation was 
so great that, when the service was 
ended, she had to be led away to her 
room. The Crown Prince of Prussia, all 
the bride’s brothers and sisters, the 
parents, brothers, and sisters of the bride- 
groom, and many other near and dear 
relatives were present. The Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha gave the Princess, 
his niece, away at the altar, and the 
married couple, after the ceremony was 
over, drove off quietly to St. Clare, near 
Ryde, which Colonel and Lady Catherine 
Harcourt had placed at their disposal. 
There they remained three days. On 
the goth of July they left for Hesse- 
Darmstadt, accompanied by the kind- 
liest wishes of all classes in the country, 
who had watched with sympathy and 
interest the affectionate solicitude with 
which the Princess had solaced the Queen 
under the first shock of her bereavement. 
Dear to us all by those calm earnest eyes, 
And carly thought upon that fair young brow, 
Dearer for that where grief was heaviest, thou 
Wert sunshine, till he passed where suns shall rise 
And set no more: thou, in affection wise 
And strong, wert strength to her, who even 
but now 


In the soft accents of thy bridal vow 
Heard music of her own heart's memories. 


Too full of love to own a thought of pride 
Ia now thy gentle bosom; so ‘tis best; 
Yet noble is thy choice, O English bride ! 
And England hails the bridegroom and the guest 
A friend—a friend well-loved by him who died. 
He blessed you both; your wedlock shall be 
bleased, 
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“In these simple and pathetic lines 
Punch, dropping the jester’s cap and 
bells, gave graceful expression to the 
popular feeling with which the nation 
bade the Princess good-bye. The part- 
ing between mother and daughter was 
a mournful one, though both kept their 
feelings well under control. Writing 
from the Royal yacht to bid adieu to the 
Queen, the Princess said, ‘ My heart was 
very full when I took leave of you and 
all the dear ones at home; I had not 
the courage to say a word—but your 
loving heart understands what I felt.’ 
And again after she reached Darmstadt, 
she recurs to this sad theme. ‘ Away 
from home,’ is the concluding sentence 
of one of her letters to the Queen, ‘I 
cannot believe that beloved papa is not 
there; all is so associated with him.’ 

‘‘ Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
the loss of her daughter’s society for a 
time had not a salutary influence on 
the Queen. It stimulated her to take a 
fresh interest in her family life, for a cor- 
respondence, intimate and affectionate, 
was carried on between mother and 
daughter, in which the Queen had to 
transmit budgets of home news ; the mere 
collecting of which diverted her thoughts 
from the heart wound that tortured her. 
From this correspondence we gather that 
in those days the Queen’s life was full 
of many gloomy hours. It is clear that 
the shadow of death fell at times very 
darkly on her spirit.”’ 

From that shadow it was fitting that a 
young man whose life was to be one of 
action outside the house of mourning 
should pass without long delay. Hence 
the matter was settled. An important 
question arose as to the best person to 
accompany him in addition to those who 
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had for so long been his daily com- 
panions. The Queen, notwithstanding the 
engrossing occupations of her life, kept in 
close touch with the best literature of her 
time and had probably read Stanley’s 
‘Sinai and Palestine,’ which had a great 
vogue in the late ‘fifties. Even if echoes 
of his reputation had not been heard in 
the Court, Her Majesty may have heard 
of him through his uncle, the first Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, upon whom a Peerage 
had been conferred for his services as 
Minister during the reign. Stanley and 
General Bruce were also close friends, 
and it will be remembered that the 
famous Dean married a sister of the 
General, who was a son of Lord Elgin. 
Stanley, as a member of one of the oldest 
families in England, had influential friends 
at Court, and his name would have sug- 
gested itself to many as that of an ideal 
companion. He was invited to Osborne, 
and asked whether he would go with the 
Prince on a tour which would include 
Egypt and the Holy and. Stanley, who 
was then unmarried, was disinclined to 
accede to the proposal. His mother was 
aged and in frail health; they had been 
inseparable companions for many years ; 
he feared—and the fear was unhappily 
justified—that she might not survive his 
absence. On this ground he was reluc- 
tant to take up a duty which he would 
otherwise have accepted forthwith. But 
the proposal was urged upon him from a 
quarter whose wishes he was most 
anxious to gratify, and he eventually 
agreed to go if he could catch up the 
Royal party at Alexandria—a course 
which would enable him to stay some 
days longer in England. There he joined 
the Prince on the 28th of February, 1862, 


other members of the group being General 
S 
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Bruce, Major Teesdale, Captain Keppel, 
and a small suite. A- brief account of 
Stanley’s career up to this period will 
not be without interest. 

Arthur Penrhyn Stanley was one of the 
most remarkable and attractive men of 
his time, and his memory may last in 
England as long as Westminster Abbey 
endures. The catholicity of his mind 
and the variety of his attainments, the 
captivating eloquence of his sermons 
and the literary excellence of his books 
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were not the least distinguished of his 
qualities, for to them were allied a cha- 
racter of singular beauty and manners 
of winning charm. Nature had endowed 
him lavishly with gifts and graces of 
mind and heart. At this time he was 
forty-seven, the possessor of a _ great 
reputation, but not yet at the height 
of his fame or in enjoyment of the full 
measure of affection which he evoked 
among his contemporaries, for his fame 
and the love with which he was regarded 
grew year by year as he passed into age. 
He died in 1881, and there are many 
still living who remember his presence 
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and have listened to his eloquent dis- 
courses. He came, as we have seen, of a 
distinguished family—the Stanleys of 
Alderley—and his father ended a career 
in the Church as Bishop of Norwich, while 
an uncle became the first Baron Stanley of 
Alderley. He was a pupil of Arnold of 
Rugby—one of the host of good and bril- 
liant men whom that greatest of head- 
masters produced, to the enrichment of 
the life of England in every sphere 

of activity. Passing to Oxford, he 





BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


entered at Balliol, where he had Tait, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, for tutor. 
Here he was the winner of the Newdigate 
Prize and the Ireland Scholarship, and 
attracted attention not less by his intel- 
lectual powers than by the fascination of 
conversation. At the age of twenty-four 
he was elected a Fellow of University 
College, and entered the Church. At 
twenty-five he spent a year in the East 
and laid the foundations of that personal 
knowledge of Palestine which was to 
colour his thought and oratory through- 
out life and find expression later in a 
book of scholarly and graceful English. 
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To the East he returned twelve years 
later, with a mind more richly stored 
with the literature of its scenes; it 
was not until after this second tour that 
he gave his ‘‘ Sinai and Palestine ”’ to the 
world—a book that quickly won its way 
to popularity and an enduring place in 
the literary output of the reign. During 
those twelve years he had become one 
of the distinguished leaders of the Church, 
inarked out for high place. He was tutor 
at his College, and none passed under his 
hands with- 
out conceiv- 
ing for him 
an enthusi- 
asticadmira- 
tion. His 
sermons as 
Select 
Preacher 
showed that 
a teacher and 
orator of 
rare powers 
had arisen in 
the Church. 
In 1851 he 
was appointed to a canonry at Canter- 
bury, and in 1856 was made a Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, and 
a canon of Oxford in 1858. During 
these years also he had achieved a high 
literary reputation. His “Life of Dr. 
Armnold,”’ of Rugby, published in 1844, 
was a re-creation in literature of a man 
whose life-work could not otherwise have 
been fully appreciated by a later genera- 
tion not subject in person to the Arnold 
influence. This was followed by a series of 
essays on the Apostolic Age which were 
notable not less for their learning than for 
a@ rare power of sympathy and insight. 


DR. STANLEY’S CAREER 


There were Commentaries on the writings 
of Paul, historigal Studies on Canterbury 
Cathedral, and other works of a like 
character which gave proof of a wide range 
of reading and a natural felicity of treat- 
ment and expression. Yet more varied 
work was to come—not work which was 
to win for him pre-eminence as a theo- 
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‘charmed with him—except some High 
Church zealots, who disliked his tolerance 
and a certain vagueness in his doctrinal 
teaching, and some extreme Evangelicals, 
who could not understand how goodness 
and piety could co-exist in a man of 
brilliant parts and lively conversation, 

But at the time of which we are 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY, FROM THE VICTORIA TOWER OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


logian, for it was not in pure theology that 
he excelled, but work which was excep- 
tional for its power and deftness in the 
use of historical illustration, its clearness 
of exposition, its appeal to the imagina- 
tion and the intuitive sense of the reader. 
If he shone as a writer and preacher he 
was yet more effulgent as a conversation- 
alist, for he had a keen sense of humour, 
of the quality that never wounds, and he 
revelled in the society of his fellows. 
Everyone sought him, everyone was 


writing he had not become = seriously 
embroiled with either of these sections, 
for he was not yet at the Abbey to use 
the pulpit there as a place from which 
to expound his broad conceptions of a 
National Church. The year following 
his return from the Holy Land Dr. 
Stanley married Lady Augusta, the sister 
of General Bruce, through whose attain- 
ments and personal charm the Deanery 
became the most brilliant social centre 
im London for men and women of intel- 
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THE KHEDIVE’S PALACE AT ALEXANDRIA 


lectual distinction. A man of so many 
accomplishments and so much personal 
charm was an ideal associate for the 
Prince. ‘They became fast friends, and 
the friendship endured throughout the 
life of the Dean. 

On landing at Alexandria the Royal 
party proceeded by the recently opened 
railway to Cairo, where the Prince was 
welcomed by Said Pasha, the Khedive of 
what Napoleon had described as ‘‘ the 
greatest country in the world.” But 
Napoleon had reasons for wishing the 
French nation to believe that. At the 
time of the Prince’s visit the country was 
on the verge of changes which, during 
the next decade, were to bring it to bank- 
ruptcy. Said Pasha died in the follow- 
ing year, and it is from the loss of that 
ruler that the troubles of Egypt in 
our own day, and all that they meant 
to the English nation, may be dated. 
But the causes go farther back. There 
had been an acute Egyptian question, 
watched by Europe with painful interest, 
since Napoleon shattered the power of 
the Mamelukes but found himself unable 
to hold the country. During the three 
years of the French occupation a young 
tobacco merchant in an island of the 
‘Egean was made lieutenant of militia 
and drafted with the Turkish Army 
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which the Sultan sent to 


Egypt in 1800 to tum 
Napoleon out. His name was 
Mehemet Ali. In five years 


he became Pasha, or Governor, 
and he ruled for forty-two 
years. During that period he 
conquered and annexed the 
Soudan for his master the 
Turk. He was the founder 
of Khartoum in 1823. An 
adopted son, Ibrahim, extended his power 
into Arabia. But his ambitions grew with 
success and he quarrelled with the 
Sultan, leading an Egyptian Army to 
the very walls of Constantinople and 
defeating a Turkish army at Konieh. 
Terms were made with him, and he 
became Pasha of Syria. Six years after- 
wards he was again repudiating the 
suzerainty of the Sultan and in conflict 
with the Turkish army. <A _ defection 
of the Turkish fleet left the way to Con- 
stantinople open, and once more it 
seemed certain that the city would be 
his, and that he would overthrow the. 
Ottoman dynasty and set himself in its 
place. Russian intervention had saved 
Turkey from Mehemet Ali in 1833; the 
English were to perform a like service for 
that Power in 1839. In conjunction with 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, our states- 
men forbade any peace with Mehemet 
except with the approval of the Powers, 
and sent an ultimatum to Mehemet to 
evacuate Syria. France refused to share 
in this enterprise. Relying partly on 
that defection in Europe, but chiefly on 
his own prowess, Mehemet refused to 
retire into Egypt. An Anglo-Austrian 
army ejected him. It was impossible for 
him to retain his Syrian Pashalik against 
the allied fleets. The French made osten- 


IN 1862. 


SOME EGYPTIAN HISTORY 


tatious preparations for war, but failed 
him at the critieal moment. The upshot 
was that he lost Syria and retired into 
Egypt with, however, in 1841, a Firman 
from the Sultan of Turkey, who had been 
Suzerain of Egypt since the sixteenth 
century, conferring upon him and his 
family the throne of Egypt, subject to 
the payment of an annual tribute. The 
Khediviate thus dates from the year of 
King Edward’s birth. 

Said Pasha, the Prince of Wales’s host, 
was the youngest son of the great Mehe- 
met Ali. Mehemet had long been broken 
in health and power had been exercised 
by his adopted son Ibrahim. As Talley- 
rand put it, his death was not an event, 
only a piece of 
news. Ibrahim 
followed his father 
to the grave the 
same year, but 
had secured the 
succession to a 
nephew, Abbas. 
This Khedive 
reigned but five | 
years, when he «.. 
was assassinated 
in his palace at 
Cairo. Said had 
ruled for eight 
years at the time 
of the Prince’s 
visit. The country 
had been bled al- 
most to death by 
the exactions of 
Mehemet Ali. The 
population was in 
dire misery. Said 
Pasha seems to 
have been a kindly 
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‘man who did what he could to alleviate 


their sufferings. Mehemet Ali had robbed 
the people of their lands and reduced them 
to slavery. His principle in domestic 
politics was that the land was his and the 
fellahin were upon it to cultivate it for 
the maintenance of his army. Said 
enacted a land law which reinstated cul- 
tivating peasants in their rights of owner- 
ship, he endeavoured to revive the trade 
of the country, and he sought to reform 
the administration; but the task of 
evolving order out of the chaos was beyond 
him. Where he did good in one direc- 


tion he did harm in another, for he under- 
took public works which the country 
could not pay for and therefore had re- 
course to State loans. But not so exten- 
sively as to endanger its future. 


The 


A STREET IN ALEXANDRIA. 
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CAIRO. 


public debt at his death was three and a 
quarter millions sterling ; it was his suc- 
cessor, the notorious Ismail, who brought it 
up to a hundred millions. But it was Said 
Pasha who inaugurated the policy which 
was to make the European bondholder 
the real master of Egypt and lead to the 
permanent occupation of the country by 
an English army. He granted the con- 
cession for the Suez Canal—a benefit to 
the world, though not to the fellahin, for 
it was constructed by forced labour ; the 
first railway, that between Alexandria 
and Cairo, was due to his policy of encour- 
aging innovations from the West; and 
he put the first steamers on the Nile. 
A relative prosperity had been given to 


the country by the war in the Crimea, 
where Egyptian grain was in brisk demand 
at war prices, and the civil war in the 
United States had had a like effect on 
Egyptian cotton. Superficially, Egypt was 
prospering at the time of the Prince's 
visit, and Said was popular among the 
Cairenes. 

Though the Prince was travelling as 
“Baron Renfrew,” Said Pasha received 
him with Royal honours and entertained 
him with all the magnificence at his com- 
mand. Three days were spent in seeing 
the sights of Cairo, and then camels were 
mounted for the trip across the desert 
to see the Pyramids. They were reached 
at dusk, and the party encamped there. 


THE PRINCE AT THE PYRAMIDS 


At dawn the Prince ascended the Great 
Pyramid, makiag the ascent unaided and 
taking his own direction. The news had 
spread among the Bedouins that a great 
personage from Europe was of the party. 
“Ts that the ruler?’ they asked. ‘“ If 
so, why does he go alone?”’ The next 
excursion was a trip up the Nile as far as 
the first cataract. ‘‘ The Prince takes 
great delight in the new world on which 
he has entered,’’ wrote General Bruce to 
his sister Augusta, ‘‘and Dr. Stanley is 
a great acquisition.” Stanley was very 
favourably impressed with the Prince. 
He records a conversation in which the 
Prince ingenuously advised him to read 
“East Lynne.” “It is impossible not 
to like him,” wrote Stanley, “‘ and to be 
with him constantly brings out his 
astonishing memory of names and per- 
sons. I am more and more struck by his 
amiable and endearing qualities. ... 
His Royal Highness had himself laid down 
a rule that there 
was to be no 
shooting to-day 
(Sunday), and 
though he was 
sorely tempted, as 
we passed flocks of 
cranes and geese 
seated on the 
banks in the most 
inviting crowds, 
he rigidly con- 
formed to it; a 
crocodile was 
allowed to be a 
legitimate excep- 
tion, but none 
appeared. He sat 
alone on the deck 
with me, talking 
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‘in the frankest manner, for an hour 


in the afternoon, and made the most 
reasonable and proper remarks on 
the due observance of the Sunday in 
England.” It is difficult to resist a smile 
at this. Stanley was not free from the 
clerical habit of improving the occasion, 
and we could almost have wished that he 
had drawn out the Prince’s mind on some 
other subject. His views on the ugliness 


of the Yashmak might have been better 


worth recording. Was the Prince really 
concerned in ‘‘ the due observance of the 
Sunday in England,’’ or was he, with 
characteristic politeness, re-echoing thie 
observations of a spiritual adviser who 
was seeking to divert his attention from 
the water lest a crocodile should appear 
and the air of the desert on a Sabbath 
afternoon be desecrated by the report of 
an English rifle? But well-brought-up 
young men of the ’sixties were seriously 
minded. The Temple at Esneh was seen 
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THE GREAT PYRAMID AND THE SPHINX. 
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by torchlight and Assouan and its antiqui- tournament between a party of Amauts 
ties visited, to the accompaniment, no and Arab sheikhs gave the Prince a spec- 
doubt, of much interesting learning from tacle of horsemanship and the use of arms 
such as must have ap- 
, ae ioe Ag Ce ee pealed strongly to a 
Colonel of Hussars. The 
trip ended with a visit 
to Memphis, and Cairo 
was reached after an 
absence of three weeks. 
Here sad news awaited 
the party, for Dr. Stan- 
ley’s mother had died in 
the meantime. No blow 
more severe could have 
fallen on Dr. Stanley. 
To return to England 
was unavailing, and he 
resisted the inclination 
to leave the party and 
find solace alone. A 
decision to continue the 
journey in these circum- 
stances deeply gratified 
the Prince, whose sym- 
pathy and friendliness 
towards his  sorrow- 
stricken companion 
touched the heart of the 
Doctor and _ converted 
their relationship into 
one of close intimacy. 
Farewell calls having 
been paid on the Khe- 
EEO | ae. vee clic tala dive the party entrained 
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AN ARAB HORSEMAN. to the Syrian coast. If 
the Egyptian tour had 

Dr. Stanley. On the return journey occupied less than a month, the Prince 
a three days’ stay was made at Thebes, had nevertheless seen a great deal. Under 
where the Prince found the Duke and the roof of the Khedive he was brought 
Duchess of Coburg awaiting him. A into contact with the conflicting racial 
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elements in the governing class of Egypt ; 
and with a son,of Mehemet Ali for host 
he would have been able to read the sig- 
nificance of the preceding history of the 
country, of which, we may be sure, 
General Bruce and Dr. Stanley between 
them could give him vivid accounts, for 
they had lived 
through the time 
when Mehemet’s 
doings were watched 
in Europe with an 
apprehension scarcely 
less acute than 
Napoleon had _ ex- 
cited, and when “‘ the 
Syrian question’ filled 
the thoughts of men 
and for a time made 
them despair of a - 
settlement without a 
war in which all the 
Great Powers might 
have become engaged. 
In Cairo and the 
other centres of popu- 
lation and activity he 
would have seen the 
beginnings of that 
Westernisation of 
Egypt which was to 
bring the country 
into bankruptcy and 
revolt; he would 
have seen how insecure was the basis 
on which the magnificence and wealth 
of the Khediviate rested, and learned 
much that would have made the events 
of the next few decades intelligible to 
him with a clearness to which few but 
the statesmen who had to cope with 
them could attain. By the desert trips 
and the journey up the Nile he was brought 
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‘into touch with the remains of that splen- 


did and mysterious ‘ civilisation which 
modern research has now carried back 
several thousands of years before the 
Christian era; and a guess may be 
hazarded that Dr. Stanley did not fail to 
enliven his conversation with disquisitions 
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on the greatness of the Pharaohs, the 
wanderings of Abraham, the adventures 
of Joseph, the enslavement of the Israelites, 
and the events of the Exodus. But that 
is an aside. What was of more import- 
ance was that in the valley of the Nile 
he would have seen a population, weakened 
and degraded by centuries of untold 
oppression, still subject to the corvée and 
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the lash, submitting with the patience of 
hopelessness to a misgovernment which 
seemed irremediable. He would have 
been brought into touch’with the Bedouin 
rovers whose love of liberty was in- 
extinguishable, and in whose religious 
zeal and fighting propensities there were 
latent possibilities of dramatic historical 
events. He would have learned that 
far in the South, from which Mehemet 
Ali had drawn the flower of the armies 
which marched to Constantinople, there 
were Arab tribes whose virility put the 
fellahin to shame—tribes that occasion- 
ally produced a zealot emulous of the 
fame and power of Mahomet himself. 
Indeed, at this very time there was such 
a one, leading the life of a hermit on 
the island of Abba, on the White Nile, 
who was to make a resounding noise in 
the world both as a revivalist and wielder 
of the sword—his name Ahmed Arabi, 
afterwards known as the Mahdi—who 
clainied direct descent from the Prophet. 
‘Youths of this type, of local renown for 
piety and learning—youths who could re- 
peat the Koran from cover to cover and 
expound the tenets of Mohammedanism 
with eloquence and subtlety—-must have 
been pointed out often during the voyage 
up the Nile; and the Prince’s instructors 
would, indeed, have been cithes negligent 
or unimaginative had they not suggested 
to the pupil's mind the part these holy 
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men played in the life of North Africa. 
If this was a tour of pleasure and recrea- 
tion, it was also made to subserve the 
purposes of political education ; and it 
cannot but have given the Prince an in- 
sight into the conditions which were to 
produce the wars and controversies of 
later years. Certain it is that this brief 
personal acquaintance with Egypt served 
to make him exceedingly wary when his 
direct influence was sought during the 
political intrigues that attended the earlier 
period of our military occupation of Egypt. 

The visit to the Khedive’s dominions in 
1862, and the attention he then devoted 
to the history and condition of the coun- 
try, gave him advantages in forming a 
judgment upon later events which few 
men of his time in England possessed. 
The world of fashion did not then winter 
at Cairo. Travellers and tourists were few, 
and to the great bulk of even well-to-do 
people Egypt was an unknown land. ‘To 
the Prince 1t was known with the vivid- 
ness of travel in youth, when the mind 
has a swift apprehension of new and 
differing forms of society and can appre- 
ciate how sharp those differences are. 
More extensive travel and the march of 
years dull this faculty. One sees beneath 
the differences of outward form and of 
custom the essential sameness of human 
conditions, whatever the variations of | 
land and climate and race. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE TOUR IN THE NEAR EAST: THE HOLY LAND 


Jaffa and its History—The Plain of Sharon—Sites of Bible Scenes—The Royal Entry into the 
Holy City—The Church of the Holy Sepulchre—In the Grotto—Some of the Sacred Sites 
—In the Mosque of Omar—‘ The Foundation of the World’’—Bethlehem and the Birth- 
place of Christ Visited—In the Plains of Mamre—An Auspicious Event—The Mosque of 
Hebron—In the Tomb of Abraham—By the Sea of Galilee—Camping Out at Damascus— 
A Terrible Massacre—On Board the Osborne Again—Calls at Athens and Malta—Paris 


Re-visited—In England once more. 
AFFA—the Joppa of the Scriptures 
J —was reached on the evening of 
the 30th of March. 

In the roadstead of this ancient port— 

a port with a history dating back well- 
nigh two thousand years before the 
Christian era—the future Sovereign of 
England caught his first glimpse of the 
Holy Land. The scene is cne of strange 
beauty—the town set upon a hill, with 
a background of mountain ribbing the 
country parallel with the coast line; a 
foreground of sand with rolling lines of 
white surf, and beyond that a landscape 
of palm-dotted plain—that Plain of Sharon 
which figures with luxuriant suggestive- 
ness in the prose poems and verse of the 
Hebrew writers. To this port came the 
logs of cedar which Hiram, King of Tyre, 
provided for the building of the Temple ; 
from hence sailed Jonah on a voyage which 
was to furnish literature with one of its 
Strangest narratives. In the hills beyond 
the prophets of Israel communed with 
God and gained inspiration for their 
denunciations, their appeals, their splen- 
did rhapsodies ; here Jacob fed his flocks 
and toiled long years for the woman upon 
whom he had set his heart; here David 
fled from Saul and led the romantic and 
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adventurous life of his early manhood ; 
here Ruth had lived and gleaned the 
cornfields of the valley lands; here the 
tribes of Israel were wont to take refuge 
when hard pressed by their enemies ; here 
the drama of Israel’s history had been 
worked out, with vicissitudes innumer- 
able, until the tribes were welded into a 
nation, the nation successively shattered 
and re-formed until it became a nation 
too strong for assault and overthrow until 
the Roman legions overran the country ; 
here the Saviour lived and taught and 
died; here the Crusaders, during three 
centuries, had waged intermittent war 
with the Saracens who had mastered the 
country after the break-up of the Roman 
Empire, the chivalry of Europe spending 
itself in successive waves against foes not 
less chivalrous and brave than them- 
selves ; here, throughout the Age of Faith 
in Kurope, countless pilgrims had come, 
heedless of health and life if they could 
but see the Holy Places of Jerusalem. 
What an opportunity for Dr. Stanley, 
with his mind crowded with the history of 
the scene! Was it not here that Andro- 
meda was bound to the rocks by the 
monster whom Perseus slew? Did not 
Pliny tell of the chains still to be seen in 
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his time ? How readily there would have 
come to his tongue the words of Hiram to 
Solomon: “ We will cut wood out of 
Lebanon as much as thou shalt need, and 
we will bring it to thee in floats by sea 
to Joppa, and thou shalt carry it up to 
Jerusalem”; and those that tell how 
Jonah, “ fleeing from the presence of the 
Lord, went down to Joppa and found a 
ship going to Tarshish.”” With what gusto 
he would have told of the expulsion of 
the Jews by the Greeks from the isles ; 
of Judas Maccabeus’s attack upon the 
town in the heat of his rage, when he 
heard that the Jews who had survived 
the defeat had been drowned—how he 
put the Greeks to the sword and burnt 
the shipping, allowing no soul to escape ; 
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of the Roman extension thither; of their 
conquest of Syria half a century or more 
before the Birth at Bethlehem; of the 
successive Christian¥ attacks upon the 
town during the Crusades, when it passed 
and repassed from Pagan to Christian, 
and the flag of the Crescent and the Cross 
floated alternately from its walls. There 
was very little of the city left after Europe 
wearied of the struggle for the mastery 
of Palestine. Pietro Casola, Canon of 
Milan, made the pilgrimage in a Venetian 
galley in 1497. He and his party were 
held up by ‘“‘these dogs of Moors,” as 
Casola calls them—and the uttermost 
farthing was extracted from them before 
they were allowed to go on their way. 
Moreover, they had to pay heavy ransom 
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for certain Christian prisoners in the hands 
of the Moors. The Governor of Gaza 
said to the Captain [of the galley], and 
also to the Prior of Mount Sion, that the 
pilgrims must redeem the prisoners or that 
he would flay them alive before their 
eves.” 

These were the ordinary perils of a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Places after the 
Crusades. A railway now runs from 
Joppa to Jerusalem, and indifferent as 
the Turkish government may still be in 
Syria the European in Joppa is as safe 
as he would be in Constantinople. Peter 
was here a good deal after the tragedy at 
Calvary. Dorcas, “ full of good works,” 
resided at Joppa, and here she died and, 
according to the writer of the Acts of 
the Apostles, was raised to life by Peter. 
Peter lodged at the house of ‘‘ one Simon, 
a tanner,’ and it was from this dwelling 
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that he issued the command that the 
religion of Jesus was not to be restricted 
to the Jews, but carried also to the 
foreigners. The site of this dwelling was 
duly shown to the party. Dr. Stanley 
apparently believed the tradition :— 
“The rude staircase to the roof of the 
modern house, flat now as of old, leads 
us to the view which gives all that is 


needed for the accompaniments of the 


‘hour. There is the wide noonday heaven 
above ; in front is the long bright sweep 
of the Mediterranean sea, its nearer 
waves broken by the reefs famous in 
ancient Gentile legend as the rocks of 
Andromeda. Fishermen are standing and 
wading amongst them—such as might have 
been there of old, recalling to the Apostle 
his long-forgotten nets by the Lake of 
Gennesaret, the first promise of his 
future call to be ‘a fisher of men.’ ” 
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Jerusalem lies but forty miles from 
Jaffa, through groves of fruit trees outside 
the town and along a road crossing the 
Plain of Sharon, for ages famous for its 
pasturage. “The earth mourneth and 
languisheth,’’ wrote Isaiah in one of his 
moods of despondency; ‘ Lebanon is 
ashamed and hewn down; Sharon is 
like a wilderness.’’ Bad, indeed, must 


the times have been for him to write thus, 
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which the material for the building and 
rebuilding of the temple was hauled, 
along which the Queen of Sheba and her 
retinue had passed, the road which was 
traversed by the Roman legions, and, in 
medieval times, by all that was noblest 
and bravest in the manhood of Europe. 
The Royal party would have passed 
Ramleh, the Ramathaim-zophim of the 
Old Testament and the Arimathea of the 





for Sharon was a synonym for floral 
beauty and fertility. ‘‘ The rose of Sharon, 
the lily of the valley,” furnished Solomon 
with not the least beautiful of his rapturous 
comparisons in his song of love. Nor 
does it matter in the least that the “‘ rose ”’ 
of the English translators was of the 
nature of a narcissus. The plain is pro- 
fusely bedecked with flowers in the spring 
months to this day, and the Prince of 
Wales saw it on that 31st of March at 
the height of its floral beauty as he drove 
along the historic road—the road along 
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time of the Saviour, and doubtless 
Dr. Stanley duly pointed out that this 
spot had been the traditional home of 
that Joseph who gave the body of Jesus 
a place of burial. Once, too, it was a 
stronghold famous in the annals of 
Crusaders and the great Saladin. The 
Valley of Aijalon would be crossed, as 
it was crossed by Mary and Joseph with 
the infant on the flight to Egypt, a flight, 
so says tradition, arrested by thieves, 
who were, however, so touched by the 
Divine beauty of the child that they let 
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the fugitives go their way; the little 


town of Beit Nuba, where Richard Coeur 
de Lion made a peace with Saladin would 
have been seen in the distance ; and then 
the party would have entered the defile 
through the mountain range of Judzxa 
—a tortuous pathway where the Ark of 
God rested for twenty years in the house 
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the towers thereof. Mark ye well her 
bulwarks, consider her palaces; that ye 
may tell it to the generations following.”’ 
But that was the city David knew, a 
city of architectural splendour in an 


age of Jewish magnificence; a city 
despoiled and destroyed by many 
invaders, a city on which the hand 





A FELLAH AND HIS FAMILY ON A JOURNEY. 
of Abinadab, and from whence it was of time has pressed heavily. The un- 
brought to Kirjath Jearim, ‘‘ David with alterable natural features of the site 


all Israel playing before God with all 
their might, with singing, and with harps, 
and with psalteries and cymbals and 
trumpets ’’—David, too, dancing with 
such zest as to excite the derision of his 
wife, with consequences most deplorable 
to herself. The table-land reached, the 
city would come into view. ‘ Walk 
about Zion and go round about her ; tell 


alone have endured—the four hills with 
the deep valleys, partially filled up with 
the ruins of successive sieges and demo- 
litions. ‘‘ How doth the city sit solitary, 
that was full of people! How is she 
become as a widow! She that was great 
among the nations, and princess among the 
provinces. How is she become tributary !”’ 
The city thus mourned was Jerusalem. 
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Zion, the old citadel of the Jebusites, 
the city of David, is now under the hands 
of the husbandmen ; the present walls are 
no older than the sixteenth century. 
The Royal party encamped outside the 
Damascus gate, the entrance from the 
north via Samaria—St. Stephen's gate, 
the Crusaders called it, when Edward I. 
and Eleanor were at Jerusalem ; and not 
since then has any English sovereign 
other than King Edward VII. looked upon 
Jerusalem. He caught his first view of 
the city from the summit of the Pass of 
Bethhoron, where Richard Coeur de Lion 
is said to have rested awhile and to have 
howed his head behind his uplifted shield 
and uttered the prayer: ‘‘ Ah! Lord 
God! If I am not worthy to win back 
the Holy Sepulchre I am not worthy to 
see it.” The Turkish governor had been 
advised of his coming. An escort of 
Ottoman cavalry had ridden with the 
party from Joppa, and advance riders 
had been sent ahead. ‘The Pasha came 
out of the city to meet his distinguished 
guest, with troops of horsemen, who 
charged down upon the party, and en- 
circled it, wildly galloping hither and 
thither, brandishing spears and firing 
their weapons in mimic combat. The 
night was spent outside the Holy City. 
The Prince spent ten days in Jerusalem. 
What material for thought and reflection 
was here—the birthplace of Christianity, 
for eight centuries a Mohammedan city, 
and likely to remain so as long as the 
Turk could grasp a sword, the very 
Turk whose empire in Europe Eng- 
land had saved by war with Mehemet 
Ali and the war with Russia! What 
stories these debris-filled roads and thor- 
oughfares at the bottom of the hill sides 
could tell! Stories not only of Palace 
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and Temple in the days of Jewish national 
greatness, but also of the Roman occu- 
pation, of Byzantine conquest, of successive 
invasions by Persian, Egyptian and Turk. 
Stories, too, of the crusades—Godfrey 
de Bouillon’s victory and the eighty 
years line of Christian Kings of Jerusalem ; 
of the fatal day when Guy de Lusignan’s 
forces were defeated by Saladin, and 
himself taken prisoner ; of the futile efforts 
of Richard I. of England and Philippe 
Auguste of France to expel the Paynim ; of 
the Tartar incursion of 1244, the revival 
of the Moslem power, the eventual seizure 
of Syria by the Othman dynasty. Whata 
panorama of history is there! Who 
that has read his Josephus can forget 
the outstanding scene of all—the long 
siege of Titus, the starving multitude 
within the walls, the wars of parties, the 
assault of the legionaries, the fierce defence 
of the Temple, its destruction by fire, 
the soldier who flung the blazing torch, 
the sacking of the Holy of Holies, the 
final assault on the upper city, the re- 
duction of the city to a mass of ruins, 
with thousands upon thousands of dead 
among them, and fanushed and maddened 
survivors awaiting death. History does 
not tell of a destruction so complete, a 
fiercer defence of a city, a more terrible 
story of suffering and death. Josephus 
puts the Jewish loss during those terrible 
months of the seventieth year of the 
Christian era at over a million and a 
quarter. It was a guess, for the loss 
was literally incalculable. 

The Prince was taken to all the sacred 
places. The Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre—in Palmer Street, a name remin- 
iscent of the feudal ownership of Palestine 
—may or may not cover the actual site 
of the cross and the grave ‘“ wherein 
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never man lay ”’; but what is now within 
modern Jerusalem may well have been out- 
side the walls when Pilate was governor. 
The historical evidence is defective. The 
Persians destroyed what Constantine had 
preserved. The noble edifices he built 
early in the fourth century on the spot 
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hallowed by the tradition of the faithful 
were razed. The Crusaders rebuilt where 
these structures had stood. It is signifi- 
cant of the tolerance of Mohammedanism 
that the Turks let the edifice stand, 
guarding it with soldiers to keep the peace 
among the sects, a practice observed 
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when the Prince was there and.still kept 
up, for without it there would be brawls 
and bloodshed between Latin and Greek, 
Armenian and Copt. These rivalries, and 
the indifference of the Ottoman authorities 
to them, were, as we have seen, the 
originating cause of the war in the Crimea. 
The Prince would have stood at the station 
of Mary, where she watched the anointing 
of the body of the Crucified and waited 
by the tomb. He would have mingled 
with the pilgrims in the chapel in the 
Rotunda, where a marble sarcophagus 
covers the rock which formed the tomb 
itself. He would have stood in the 
vestibule, where the risen Jesus appeared 
to Mary Magdalene—‘‘ Woman, why 
weepest thou ? She, supposing him 
to be the gardener, said unto him, Sir, 
if thou have borne him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid him, and I will 
take him away.”’ He would have passed 
the reputed tombs of Joseph of Arimathzea 
and Nicodemus and ascended into the 


chapel of the Apparition and perchance 
touched, through an aperture behind the 
altar, the stone which tradition tells is 
the very pillar to which Jesus was bound 
for the scourging. In the Armenian 
Chapel of Helena he would have scen 
the tomb of Disnas, the penitent thief— 
one of the marauders, it was believed, 
who stopped the parents of the infant 
Jesus on the flight to Egypt, but re- 
frained from robbing them because of 
the mysterious beauty of the child. 
In the chapel of the Crown of Thorns 
he would have seen the fallen column 
of stone on which Jesus is believed to 
have sat while the soldiers plaited a 
crown of thorns and put it on his head, 
and put a purple robe about Him, crying 
‘Hail! King of the Jews! ”’ and smiting 
Him with their hands. In the Chapel of 
the Crucifixion he would have stood on 
the place of execution. Is there not a 
marble slab on the rock with a hole cut 
through it over the fissure in which the 
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lower end of the Cross was thrust ? And 
are there not two other holes in which the 
crosses which bore the penitent thief 
and his fellow malefactor were supported ? 
The sceptic may put his hand into them 
if nothing less will convince him. ‘ The 
earth did quake and the rocks rent, 
and the tombs were opened,’ wrote 
Matthew with graphic power. Here, near 
the altar, is a great rent in the rock, 
covered with brass. Close by is the tiny 
Chapel of St. Mary, where the mother of 
Jesus, and John, the disciple, stood. 
“ Now there stood by the Cross of Jesus 
His mother, and His mother’s sister, 
Mary, the wife of Cleophas, and Mary 
Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw 
His mother and the disciple standing by, 
whom He loved, He saith unto His 
mother, Woman, behold thy son. Then 
saith He to the disciple: Behold thy 
mother. And from that hour the disciple 
took her unto his own home.’ Who 
can read the passage without emotion ? 
The Prince would have seen also the 
aperture in the wall of the vestibule 
from which there is supposed to appear 
on Easter Eve a sacred fire, to the blessed- 
ness of those of the Greek Church who 
can get their candles lighted therefrom— 
a palpable fraud this, for the tapers that 
receive the light originally pass to the 
people from the hands of a priest, the 
sole agent of the mysterious flame. But 
who that has witnessed the passionate 
sincerity of the Greek Christian would 
care to jest? Yearly, even now, there is 
an exciting spectacle when the fire appears. 

The Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem 
was early visited. Who that has been 
to the East but knows the glittering 
spectacle of the ‘“‘ Dome of the Rock” 
on Mount Moriah, the site of the Temple 
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area? The memories and traditions here 
are common alike to Moslem and Turk, 
for here Abraham brought Isaac for 
sacrifice. The sacred rock beneath the 
dome was to Jew and Moslem alike the 
Foundation Stone of the world. Here 
the Ark of the Lord rested; from this 
spot the light of the Shekinah shed its 
effulgence. During the stay at Jerusalem 
other excursions on horseback were made 
over the hills of Judza. One of these 
was to Bethlehem—past the Pools of 
Solomon (which were not, however, 
cisterned with masonry by him); past 
the Sealed Fountain of Solomon from 
which the Temple was supplied with 
water ; past the well where the wise men, 
when drawing water, saw reflected therein 
the Star which was to guide them to the 
Inn (or Khan) where the infant Jesus 
lay, and past the tomb where Rachel 
was buried. She was joumeying to 
Bethlehem. ‘“ And there was but a 
little way to come,’ says the writer of 
Genesis, when she was taken in labour 
and gave birth to a son. ‘“ And it came 
to pass, as her soul was in departing that 
she called his name Ben-oni ’’—son of my 
sorrow. But Jacob called him Benjamin 
—son of my right hand. ‘‘ And Jacob 
set a pillar upon her grave; that is the 
pillar of Rachel’s grave unto this day.” 
Bethlehem is the city to which Ruth 
came to be wife of Boaz, the city where 
her great grandson David was anointed 
King of Israel, the place from which he 
set forth to meet and slay Goliath. In 
the fields hereabouts he had tended his 
flocks in youth— 


The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul. 


The poet in him awoke in these pastoral 
scenes. They were the inspiration of 
many of the imperishable beauties of 
his splendid verse. The Prince of Wales 
had been nurtured upon the Bible from 
childhood. The nobility and fascination 
of the ancient Hebrew literature are be- 
yond the ken of childhood, except perhaps 
where the form of it is that of simple 
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and direct narrative: the maturer the 
mind, the greater the knowledge of the 
world and of the life of man, the more 
wonderful does that literature become. 
The Prince was of an age to appreciate 
the literary associations of the scenes 
through which he was passing. To the 
unlettered and the unimaginative the 
scenes may be commonplace enough—a 
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bare and rugged hill country under a 
blazing sun, with a flat-roofed white 
tower in the distance lining the crest of 
a long hill; but what significance the 
rugged hills, the valleys with their patches 
of corn, the terraces of the hill sides green 
with the vine must have had to a young 
man steeped in the literature of the time 
of Saul and David and Rehoboam! 
Here, indeed, was classic ground in Hebrew 
history — here 
lay the scenes 
of the life ex- 


periences that 
were to bear 
fruit in a_ set 


of writings des- 
tined to bring 
hope and 
courage and 
consolation to 
humanity age 
after age. 

Of Bethlehem 
itself and its as- 
sociations with 
the Nativity 
the reader will 
better be able to 
conjure up for 
himself what there was to be seen and 
thought by the Prince from what Dr. 
Stanley has written of the Church of 
the Nativity. The Church was founded 
by Constantine early in the fourth cen- 
tury. Baldwin I. was crowned there. 
Edward IV. of England, who, when 
Prince of Wales, spent a year of his life 
in Palestine and made the truce which 
preceded the dying out of the crusading 
movement in the East, renewed its roof 
with good English -oak. The future 
Edward VII. was to gaze upwards to a 
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roof the timbers of which were grown on 
English soil and put there by the munifi- 
cence of a predecessor in the Principality 
of Wales—a predecessor clad in a coat 
of mail, who trod the streets of Bethlehem 
with hand on the jewelled hilt of a sword, 
never knowing where or by whom he 
might be attacked. The Church itself 
covers a cave in the rock where the cattle 
belonging to the inn were lodged. Here 
Jesus was born. 
The tradition 
that He was 
born here is as 
positive and 
credible as any- 
thing can be. 
Justin Martyr 
believed it and 
put it on record 
in the succeed- 
ing century, by 
which time the 
life story of 
Jesus had made 
a great stir in 
the world, in the 
Jewish world at 
all events. The 
inn was so situ- 
ated in the village that the rock formation 
admitted of the use as a stable of a cave: 
a not uncommon Judean practice. Hence 
the fact that tradition offers a cave instead 
of a stable is no argument against the 
claim that the cave was the birth chamber. 
St. Jerome, whose tomb is there, and whose 
pilgrimage to Bethlehem ended in a thirty 
years’ vigil in the grotto of the Nativity, 
at any rate beliéved that here was the 
actual birthplace of Jesus. We quote 
Dr. Stanley’s ‘‘ Sinai and Palestine ’’ :— 

“Tf the traveller follows the windings 
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of that long subterranean gallery he will 
find himself, at’its close, in a rough 
chamber hewn out of the rock; here 
sufficiently clear to need no proof of 
vindication. In this cell, in all probability 
lived and died the most illustrious of all 
the pilgrims attracted to the cave of 
Bethlehem, the only one of the many 
hermits and monks, from the time of 
Constantine to the present day, sheltered 
within its rocky 
sides, whose 
name has 
travelled beyond 
the limits of the 
Holy Land. 
Here, for more 
than thirty 
years, beside 
what he believed 
to be literally 
the cradle of the 
Christian faith, 
Jerome fasted, 
prayed, dreamed 
and studied ; 
here he gathered 
round him his 
devoted follow- 
ers in the small 
communities which formed the  begin- 
nings of conventual life in Palestine ; 
here the fiery spirit which he had 
brought with him from his Dalmatian 
birthplace, and which had been first 
roused to religious fervour on the banks 
of the Moselle, vented itself in the flood 
of treatises, letters, and commentaries 
which he poured forth from his retirement 
to terrify, exasperate, and enlighten the 
Western world ; here also was composed 
the famous translation of the Scriptures 
which is still the Biblia Vulgata of the 
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Latin Church; and here took place that 
pathetic scene, his last communion and 
death—at which all the world has been 
permitted to be present in the wonderful 
picture of Domenichino, which has re- 
presented in colours never to be _ sur- 
passed the attenuated frame of the 
weak and sinking flesh,—the resignation 
and devotion of the spirit ready for 
its immediate departure.”’ 

As for the 
grotto itself it is 
a cave some 20 
feet below the 
surface of the 
choir. It is ap- 
proached by a 
staircase. The 
visitor finds him- 
self in a vault 
some 33 feet by 
11 feet, the walls 
encased in 
Italian marble— 
as if, forsooth, 
that were better 
than Judwan 
rock! T,amps in 
perpetual light, 
figures of saints ; 
hangings of embroidery give the interior 
a meretricious enrichment. On one side of 
the grotto is a recess, on the floor a silver 
star with this encircling description :— 


Hic de 
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Virgine Mana Jesus Christus 
Natus Est. 


A journey was also made further south 
to ‘‘the hold,’ where David secreted 
himself. David, we are told, “‘ escaped 
to the cave Adullam and there 
were with him about four hundred men.”’ 
A perilous refuge this, for they could 
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have been smoked out of such a place 
with ease. 

Other historic spots, too, were visited, 
for the vicinity is rich in associations. 
Hereabouts was the country of Abraham. 
A house marks the spot where the Patri- 
arch ‘‘ removed his tent, and came and 
dwelt under the oaks of Mamre, which 
is in Hebron.” Here under the walls 
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of Hebron, having made a pact with the 
Amorite King, he bought the field of 
Machpelah (the site of the Mosque of 
Hebron), ‘“‘ in the presence of the children 
of Heth, before all that went in at the 
gate of the City.”’ Here Joseph went 
forth to seek his brethren, to be put 
by them down a well, from whence he 
was to be carried to Egypt; and here 
the brothers came back with a blood- 
stained garment and a lying tale which 
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made Jacob rend his clothes and put 
sackcloth on his loins, and mourn his 
favourite son for many days. Here, too, 
Joshua fought a decisive battle, and won 
the land for the migrationists from 
Egypt; here David lived as King of 
Judah; here Joab ‘‘ took Abner aside 
in the gate to speak with him quietly, 
and smote him there under the fifth 
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rib, that he died.” This, too, was the 
scene of Absalom’s revolt. But the 
compelling attraction of the place is the 
Mosque of Hebron, which is built over 
the cave of Machpelah, venerated by the 
Moslems with a zeal scarcely less fierce 
than that which the tomb of Mahomet 
itself excites. From this sanctuary the 
infidel was excluded, and it was with 
great difficulty that permission to enter 
was obtained for the Prince of Wales. 
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Dr. Stanley had been denied access to it 
during his previous visits to the Holy 
Land. The Moslem population there- 
abouts is intensely ‘‘fanatical,’’ and 
even now a traveller has to walk warily 
in the locality and to avoid cause of 
offence. Much pressure and diplomacy 
had to be used before permission to 
enter the Mosque at the Cave was granted. 

The Sultan himself was appealed to 
but would not do more than recommend 
the Pasha of Jerusalem to give leave, 
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lest there should be an outbreak of 
Mohammedan resentment at what might 
be regarded as a desecration of the 
shrine of the Patriarchs. The Pasha 
would not act on this suggestion. He 
feared the responsibility, perhaps also had 
strong views of his own about the in- 
trusion of a Christian into the sanctuary. 
At length he was prevailed upon to give 
way and himself accompanied the party, 
taking with him a strong escort of soldiers. 
There was some risk that a zealot might 
avenge the supposed defilement by assas- 
sination—a point that illustrates the obedi- 
ence and fidelity of the Turkish soldier, 
for the escort was Moslem to a man. 
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“For no one but the eldest son of 
the Queen of England would I have 
allowed the gate to be opened,’ declared 
the Turkish official guard of the Mosque ; 
“the Prince of other nations should 
have passed over my body before enter- 
ing.’”’ It appears that the Prince could 
at first have gone alone. An exception 
was possible for him, but not for his 
companions. It had been an ambition 
of Dr. Stanley’s life to visit the Cave 
which the Mosque enshrined, and the 
Prince declined to go unless 
his travelling companions 
also went. Finally, per- 
mission was granted. It is 
reported that Dr. Stanley 
expressed his gratitude to the 
Prince. “ High station, you 
see, Sir,” the Prince is said 
to have replied, “has after 
all some advantages.”’ ‘‘ Yes, 
Sir,’ answered Stanley, ‘and 
I hope you will always make 
as good a use of it.’”’ But 
could either the Prince or the 
Doctor have exchanged re- 
marks quite so fatuous? Abraham pur- 
chased the field with the cave in order 
to bury Sarah, who died in Kirjath Arba. 
“And Abraham weighed to Ephron the 
silver, which he had named in the audi- 
ence of the sons of Heth, four hundred 
shekels of silver, current money with 
the merchant. And the field of Ephron, 
which was in Machpelah, which was 
before Mamre, the field, and the cave 
which was therein, and all the trees that 
were in the field, that were in all the 
borders round about, were made sure 
unto Abraham.” 

Of the interior of the Mosque and of 
the cave within Stanley has given an 
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account. 
fifteen years-efifty years after Sarah’s 
death, ‘‘ Abraham gave up the ghost, and 
died in a good old age, an old man, and 
full of years; and was gathered to his 
people. And his sons, Isaac and Ishmael, 
buried him in the cave of Machpelah.” 
And in due time Isaac and Rebekah and 
Leah lay there. To this place also Joseph 
bore the body of Jacob out of the land 
of Egypt, with a company of “all the 
servants of Pharaoh, the elders of his 
house, and all the elders of 

the land of Egypt, and all 

the house of Joseph, and his 

brethren and his father’s 

house, and chariots and horse- 

men.” Than Pharaoh there 

was none then so great as 

Joseph. He gave his father , 
the funeral of a Prince, but 

it was to Machpelah, not to 

the Pyramids, that the em- 

balmed body was taken. The 

eastern part of the interior 

precincts, or Haram, of the 

Mosque of Hebron is occupied 

by a twelfth-century church, in which are 
Greek inscriptions of an earlier Christian 
age. The cave is in the south-east 
corner under the floor. A hole in the 
floor shows a square chamber below, in 
the east wall of which is a door, like that 
of a Hebrew tomb. The inner part of 
the “double cave’ is thus reached, and 
also by a stair from the church, now 
closed. The chamber is full of paper 
petitions, cast down through the hole in 
its roof. 

In the church are two fine medieval 
monuments, erected to the memory of 
Isaac and Rebekah, and coloured glass 
windows of the fifteenth century. In 
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the later porch to the west are monuments 
to Abraham and Sarah. ‘To the west the 
Space is occupied by an open court. 
A chamber to the south contains the 
Footprint of Adam. To the west is 
another, with the so-called Tombs of 
Jacob and Leah. Joseph’s Tomb is also 
shown outside to the south. Joseph was 
buried at Shechem, but Josephus speaks 
of his tomb as being at Hebron. 

Few are the Christians who have since 
been allowed within the Mosque, but it 
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is interesting to notice that amongst them 
is his present Majesty, who was in Pales- 
tine with his brother, the late Duke of 
Clarence, in 1882. 

A short ride from the cave is the site 
of Abraham’s dwelling. Here ‘ the Lord 
appeared unto him in the plains of 
Mamre; and he sat in the tent door 
in the heat of the day; and he lift up his 
eyes and looked, and lo, three men stood 
by him: and when he saw them, he ran 
to meet them from the tent door, and 
bowed himself to the ground.” The 
feast he and the young men and Sarah 
prepared for the visitors, the conversa- 
tion that passed, the scepticism of Sarah, 
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the foretelling of the fate of Sodom, the 
pleading of Abraham lest any righteous 
men should also be destroyed—these 
things are told with graphic terseness by 
the writer of Genesis. The “oaks” of 
Mamre still stand; not the same oaks, 
but descendants of those that Abraham 
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spent by the Royal party on the shores of 
Lake Tiberias, or the Sea of Galilee, as 
it is more frequently called, under the 
shadow of the hills, where Jesus preached, 
where He fed the multitude, where the 
devil-possessed swine dashed over the 
edge of a plateau into the waters—the 
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knew, and under one of which he stood 
while his mysterious visitors refreshed 
themselves. Through the ages local 
tradition has pointed to a dying oak’‘as 
the tree of Abraham. The foufteenth- 
century Crusaders take note of a dry 
trunk. The present oak to which the 
visitor is pointed is no doubt very old, 
and is partly dead. 

Easter Sunday, the 2oth of April, was 


waters whereon Jesus had walked, where 
His fisher disciples had earned their live- 
lihood. In these hills also Saladin had 
overthrown Guy de Lusignan, and the 
chivalry of Europe had perished miser- 
ably at the hand of the Saracen. Dr. 
Stanley, we may be sure, improved the 
occasion with pious reflection and _his- 
torical reminiscence. Tiberias was taken 
en route to Damascus, the party camping 
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nightly in the open. From time im- 
memorial the Bamascenes have had a 
reputation for violence and unruliness, 
and they have maintained it to this day. 
There was a city here before the days 
of Abraham, and the first murder in the 
world was enacted here, if tradition 


speaks truth. Shakespeare, in Henry VI., 
makes Winchester say— 
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Nay, stand thou back, I will not budge a foot, 
This be Damascus, be thou Cursed Cain, 
To slay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. 


Only two years before the Prince's 
visit the Mussulmans had slaughtered six 
thousand of the Christian population in 
the streets and burnt down the quarter 
which they had inhabited. The writer 
of Cassell’s ‘‘ History of England ”’ says: 

“The massacre of the Maronite Chris- 
tians in Syria was one of the most frightful 
occurrences of the kind on record. Lord 
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Dufferin, who was appointed British 


Commissioner in Syria, describes some of 
those scenes in his despatches to Sir H. 
Bulwer, the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. He attributed the massacres 
and all the wars, quarrels, and disturbances 
that had agitated the Lebanon for the 
last fifteen years to the dissatisfaction of 
the Turkish authorities with the measure 
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of self-government enjoyed by the 
Christians. Their policy was to prove 
the scheme adopted by the Great Powers 
in 1845 impossible. With this object 
they stimulated, as occasion served, the 
chronic animosity existing between Maro- 
nites and Druses. In proportion as 
foreign influences exalted the arrogance 
and fanaticism of the Christians their 
independence became more insufferable 
to the Turks, and a determination was 
arrived at to inflict on them, through the 
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MOUNT 


instrumentality of the Druses, a severer 
chastisement than they had yet received. 
But he states also that the Christians 
had been long meditating an onslaught 
on the Druses which was to end in the 
overthrow of the Turkish authority in 
Tebanon. On the 28th of May (1860) a 
general attack was made on the Maronite 
villages in the neighbourhood of Beyrout 
and Lebanon, and they were burnt to 
the ground. Next day, Hasbeya, a large 
town under Mount Hermon, was attacked 
by the Druses. The Turkish commander 
told the inhabitants that if they laid 
down their arms he would protect them. 
They did so and were sent under a small 
escort towards Damascus, but were seized 
on the way by a body of Druses. Having 
got rid of the armed men, the treacherous 
commander abandoned the place; and, 
on the 5th of June, the Druses rushed in 
and murdered indiscriminately the whole 
male population in the most revolting 
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circumstances, the Turkish soldiers assist- 
ing in the work of slaughter. Several other 
towns were treated in the same manner. 
The number of killed in this horrible 
massacre has been variously estimated ; 
some say that goo, and others that 1,800 
persons were slain. Beyrout itself was 
threatened by the infuriated and victorious 
Druses ; and the presence of an English 
pleasure-yacht in the harbour, with a 
single gun, is supposed to have had more 
effect in averting the danger than all the 
troops of the Turkish Pasha, whose 
conduct, in fact, showed that he connived 
at the massacres. On the goth of July 
similar outrages began at Damascus. 
A mob of the lowest order of Moslem 
fanatics assembled in the streets, and 
instead of being dispersed by the Turkish 
troops—of whom there were 700 in the 
town, under the command of Ahmed 
Pasha—they were allowed to increase 
until they began a general attack upon 
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the houses in the Christian quarter and 
committed many“ murders. The soldiers 
sent to quell the disturbance joined the 
mob, and next day the work of destruc- 
tion was renewed with greater violence. 
On the 1z1th of July there were about 
18,000 or 20,000 Christian inhabitants in 
the city, and 7,000 or 8,000 poor refugees 
from other quarters. Between 11,000 and 
12,000 were collected in the castle and 
fed by the Government. 

“These deplorable events, of course, 
caused strong representa- 
tions to be made to the 
Sultan by the ambassa- 
dors of the Christian 
Powers, in censequence 
of which he sent Fuad 
Pasha, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, with a 
strong force to Syria to 
execute summary justice 
upon the guilty parties. 
He did so with a venge- 
ance. At Beyrout he 
hanged and shot a great 
number of Moslems ; and 
the following despatch, 
transmitted by him to 
Constantinople from 
Damascus, dated the 4th 
of August, will show the 
vigour with which he 
executed his task :— 
‘Yesterday I arrested 
330 persons guilty of 
having taken part in the 
massacres. To-day the 
number of arrests ex- 
ceeds 4oo. By the day 
after to-morrow, at the 
latest, the principal per- 
Sons who are seriously 
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compromised will have been appre- 
hended.’ The French expedition was 
under the command of General Beau- 
fort d’Hautpoul and left Marseilles in 
the beginning of August. It numbered 
about 12,000 men and met with little 
resistance. By a later convention between 
the Great Powers, the stay of the French 
troops was prolonged till the 25th of June, 
1861, to enable a plan to be formed for 
the organisation of the government of 
the Lebanon and to secure the tranquillity 
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of Syria. Lord Palmerston was alarmed 
at this, and believed that Napoleon was 
determined on a permanent occupation 
of the country. From these and other 
causes, he went so far as to tell the 
French Ambassador, Count Flahault, that 
it was impossible to trust the Emperor 
any longer, and that if war was forced 
on England, England would fearlessly 
accept it. However, at the end of July, 
Tord Dufferin was appointed to act as 
British Commissioner in Conjunction with 
commissioners on the part of France, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia. The object 
of the commission was to inquire into the 
origin of the disturbances and outbreak, to 
alleviate the sufferings and losses of the 
Christians, and to make arrangements 
for the future administration of Syria, 
so as to prevent, as far as possible, a 
recurrence of similar calamities.” 

The memory of these events was recent, 
and the welcome the Prince received 
was sullen. The presence of the party in 
that region of Palestine was not with- 
out danger. But all passed off well, 
and thankful, indeed, were the Turkish 
authorities when the illustrious visitor 
and his companions turned westward to 
Beyrout. The coast was reached on the 
Oth of May. There the Royal yacht 
awaited them. The cedar groves on the 
slopes of the Iebanon range were visited 
and the coast cities of Tyre and Sidon, 
and on the 13th of May the coast of 
Syria was left behind. 

For the next four weeks until his 
return to England on the r4th of June, 
the Prince found himself, though for 
much of the time still in the East, amid 
vastly different scenes, with mental associa - 
tions of another order; yet scenes and 
ideas still co-related with the age-long 
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conflict between the religion of Christ 
and that of Mahomet. The yacht touched 
at Rhodes and Patmos—the names them- 
selves will suggest a flood of thought— 
and after a brief stay at Smyrna, ascended 
the Dardanelles and anchored in the 
Bosphorus. Constantinople! What an 
experience for a travelling Prince fresh 
from Palestine, with a mind full also of 
memories of the war fought by us for 
the preservation of the Turkish Empire 
in Europe and Turkish mastery over the 
Holy Places! The Prince would hardly 
have been a reader of Gibbon, except, 
perhaps, in some expurgated edition ; his 
spiritual pastors and masters would have 
seen that nothing so dangerous to the 
mental peace of Christian youth came 
his way ; but he must have known of 
the Siege and the end of it—how Moham- 
med II., when the city fell, rode his 
charger into Santa Sophia, and reined in 
the animal at the foot of the altar of gold ; 
how he gazed spellbound at the beauty 
of the church, the treasures of gold and 
silver, the jewelled shrines and icons, 
the profuse wealth which had _ been 
expended in adorning the edifice; how, 
when one of his soldiers dashed an iron 
gauntlet against a mosaic, the scimitar of 
Mohammed flashed and the head of the 
soldier fell; how the church was rifled ; 
how the remnant of the Christian popu- 
lation was hunted out of the city, and 
those who escaped the sword sold into 
slavery. Never since then has Constanti- 
nople had the population it held in the 
last days of the Byzantine Empire. The 
Prince would have learned what the fall 
of Constantinople had meant for Europe 
during the four centuries that had passed. 
He had known in his own lifetime a war 
which was one of its after-effects. To 
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see the capital of the Empire was to see 
a subject Christian population liable to 
massacre at any moment, and suffering 
decimation on a scale small or great almost 
yearly, if not in the City itself, then in 
one or other of the provinces Though 
the former Sultan—Abd ul Medjid—was 
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had been on the throne rather less than 
a year when the Prince was at Constanti- 
nople. We shall have occasion to notice 
his visit to London—his deposition and 
his presumed suicide. 

On the way home the Oslorne called 
at Athens, Cephalonia and Malta. 
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so mild and humane a man that he was 
known as “gentlest of Sultans ’’—he 
was unable to prevent the massacre at 
Damascus, which has been already nar- 
rated. He was a Liberal Reformer and 
tolerant of all faiths, and he strove to 
obtain security of life for his Christian 
subjects ; but his very Liberalism aroused 
the reactionary Turks to fury, and was 
a provocative element in the disorders in 


Asia Minor. His successor, Abd ul Aziz, 
U 


The call at Athens was four months 
before the revolution there, at which 
Edward’s brother, Prince Alfred, the 
second son of Victoria, afterwards Duke 
of Edinburgh and Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, was invited to the Throne of 
Greece. The circumstances, as related, 
show that ‘‘ in October, while King Otho 
and his queen were absent from Athens, 
the people rose, the troops mutinied, the 
Bavarian dynasty was declared to have 
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ceased to reign, and a provisional Govern- 
ment installed itself in office, with Demetri 
Bulgari at its head. A plebiscite was 
decreed, in humble imitation of the 
Napoleonic prototype, for the election of 
a king of Greece; every Greek above 
twenty years of age was to have a vote. 
The result of the voting was that Prince 
Alfred, the brother of Edward VII., was 
chosen king by an overwhelming majority. 
But it had been previously agreed between 
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the plenipotentiaries of the protecting 
Powers, Britain, France, and Russia, that 
all members of the reigning families of 
these nations should be excluded from 
the Greek succession. The election of 
Prince Alfred was thus nullified. The 
further progress of the Greek revolution 
belongs to a later year; nevertheless, it 
will be convenient to give at this place 
a connected view of the whole series of 
transactions, so that it will be unnecessary 
hereafter to return to the subject. At 
the end of December, 1862, Mr. Henry 
Elliot was commissioned by the British 
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Government to inform the provisional 
Government at Athens that England was 
disposed to cede the Ionian Islands (over 
which she had exercised a protectorate 
since the Congress of Vienna) to Greece, 
provided that the form of government 
remained monarchal; that Greece ab- 
stained from aggression against neigh- 
bouring States; that the king selected 
were a prince ‘against whom no well- 
founded objection could be raised’; 
lastly, that the cession were shown to 
be in accordance with the unanimous, or 
nearly unanimous, wish of the Ionian 
population. The Greeks and Ionians 
accepted the proffered terms with enthu- 
siasm. After long consideration and dis- 
cussion, a suitable occupant for the 
throne was found in Prince George, son 
of the King of Denmark, and brother of 
Alexandra, the Mother of King George V. 
of England. A Greek deputation, pro- 
ceeding to Copenhagen in June, 1863, 
tendered the Crown to Prince George, who 
accepted it and soon afterwards went to 
Greece, where he was received with 
general enthusiasm. Britain, thoroughly 
satisfied with this selection, proceeded to 
carry out her promise. Sir Henry Storks, 
the Lord High Commissioner, dissolved 
the Ionian Parliament in August, and 
summoned a new one, on which the 
express mandate should devolve of taking 
into consideration the contemplated re- 
union of the islands to Greece. The new 
Parliament met, and unanimously ratified 
the cession.” 

From Athens the Prince went to Fon- 
tainebleau, and made a brief stay with 
the Emperor and Empress of the French, 
whose Court was then at the height of 
its splendour, and Paris a whirl of gaiety. 
Who was it who wrote the jingle which 
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so well defined the condition of France 
at this time ?-- 


The years had fled; 

Philippe was dead ; 
An Emperor governed the land in his stead— 
A gentleman famed for a very long head. 
Things went on much better: the people 

were fed: 

The City had grown 

From mud into stone ; 
The Monarch seemed pretty well fixed on 


his throne. 
But still there was something; an unde- 
fined dread 
As you feel when the sides of Mount Etna 
you tread ; 


And sorely the Emperor puzzled his head, 
Ever seeking in vain 
For some means to restrain 
The dim, hidden dangers that threatened 
his reign. 
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But the Emperor, whose subtle flattery 
of Queen Victoria and attentions to the 
boy Prince we have noted in the first 
volume, was not likely to disclose the 
anxieties of his reign to his illustrious 
visitor, now a man, and a possible ruler 
contemporary with himself. He courted 
him, charmed him. Was he not the most 
charming man in Europe? Was not the 
Empress Eugenie the loveliest woman in 
the world, the fame of whose jewels and 
dresses were the talk of Society from the 
Thames to the Neva? Was not the life 
of the Court an incessant round of brilliant 
gaieties—dinners, receptions, balls, sup- 
pers, arranged and carried through with a 
spectacular effect unknown elsewhere on 
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the Continent—unapproached, certainly, 
in the Court of Victoria, while the Prince 
Consort was living or afterwards. Louis 
Napoleon had a positive genius for the 
sartorial and festive sides of life, and 
the entertainments at the Tuileries were 
splendid as well as incessant. On this 


visit the Prince of Wales saw for a brief 
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contracted fever in Syria. Ill and weak, 
he had managed to reach home, but only 
to die. ‘‘ He had sacrificed his life,’’ says 
the writer of ‘‘ The Life and Times of 
Queen Victoria,” ‘‘ to the chivalrous dis- 
charge of his duties as the Prince’s 
governor, and the Queen felt only too 
keenly that his loss was an irreparable 
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space the glittering life of Paris under 
the Empire—a life which he was to 
share not infrequently during the succeed- 
ing eight years, when it disappeared in 
the thunder of artillery and the groans 
of the dying at Weissenburg, Spicheren, 
and Worth. But that is to anticipate 
events. On the 14th of June, the Prince was 
back at Windsor with his widowed mother. 
Three days later an event occurred which 
saddened him deeply. General Bruce had 


calamity at a time when his wise guidance 
and exquisite tact rendered his service 
to her eldest son of supreme importance.” 

Before closing this chapter of the 
incidents of the Eastern Tour, some 
further reference may be made to Dr. 
Stanley, who, as we have seen, became 
Dean of Westminster in 1864. Of his 
work at the Abbey—not the least of 
which was his labours among the his- 
toric tombs—and the brilliant social life 
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at the Deanery until the death of Lady 
Augusta—a blo®W from which the Dean 
never fully recovered—this is not the 
place to speak. He died in 1881. In 
December of that year a meeting was 
called by his successor in the Deanery— 
Dr. Bradley, now also gone over to the 
majority—for the purpose of promoting 
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memorial.’’ The Prince’s speech, as re- 
ported in the Press, contained the 


following eulogy :— 

‘‘In proposing the resolution, which 
has been committed 
so with feelings of 
the long friendship 
which I had with 


to my care, I do 
sorrow, owing to 
and acquaintance 
the late Dean of 
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a memorial to the late Dean and his wife. 
The outcome of that meeting was the 
monument to the Dean over his tomb 
in the Abbey and the founding of a 
Training School for Nurses at West- 
minster, a matter on which Lady Augusta 
had set her heart. The Prince of Wales 
was present and was the proposer of the 
first resolution, which ran: ‘‘ That the 
genius, the character, and the public ser- 
vices of the late Dean of Westminster 


eminently entitle him to a _ national 
u* 
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Westminster ; and yet with pleasure, as 
I have the satisfaction of proposing 
to you a national memorial to which I 
am convinced the late Dean was so 
thoroughly entitled. The loss which the 
death of that eminent man has caused 
to this, and, I may say also, to other 
countries, is indeed great. That loss 
was deeply felt by my beloved mother the 
Queen, who bore for the late Dean the 
greatest possible friendship and affection, 
and also by all the members of her family. 
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“Tf I may be allowed to speak about 
myself, I had the great advantage of 
knowing most intimately Arthur Stanley 
for a period of twenty-two years. Not 
only had I the advantage of being his 
pupil during my residence at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, but I was also his fellow- 
traveller in the East when we visited 
Egypt and the Holy Land together; and 
I am not likely to forget the charm of his 
companionship and all the knowledge 
that he imparted to me during that tour. 
The many virtues and many great quali- 
ties of the Dean are so well known to all 
of you, and are so well appreciated through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, 
that it is almost superfluous in me, and 
would be almost out of taste, were I now 
to go through the long list of all that he 
has done from the day in which his name 
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came into prominence. Still, as the 
churchman, as the scholar, as the man of 
letters, as the philanthropist, and, above 
all, as the true friend, his name must 
always go down to posterity as a great 
and good man, and as one who will have 
made his mark on the chapter of his 
country’s history. To all classes he felt 
alike—to rich and poor, to high and low 
—he was, I may say, the friend of all; 
and it is most gratifying on this occasion 
to see here present the representatives of 
all classes of the community, and especi- 
ally of the great labouring class to whom 
he was so devoted, and who, I think, owe 
him so much.” 


This extract from the speech—an 


admirable example of the public oratory 
of the Prince—may fittingly close our 
narrative of the Eastern tour. 
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Prince of Wales from the East, 

the newspapers began to con- 
cern themselves once more about his 
future, and some went so far as to 
announce his betrothal to the Prin- 
cess Alexandra of Denmark, an indis- 
cretion which caused high displeasure at 
Court, for no one outside the Royal 
Families of England and Denmark knew 
whether the meetings at Speier and 
Heidelberg had been followed by marriage 
negotiations, or was entitled to assume 
that any engagement either existed or 
would be made. Newspaper statements 
of this kind are, however, seldom guesses. 
If the correspondents in Copenhagen had 
learned that during the Prince’s absence 
letters and parcels from the East arrived 
with frequency at the home of the young 
Princess, editors may have been justified 
in deducing that a love affair was in 
progress. Meanwhile, the alterations at 
Marlborough House had proceeded with- 
out interruption ; a significant omen that 
an early marriage was contemplated. Be 
that as it may, the newspapers made up 
their minds that the Prince was to marry 
shortly after his twenty-first birthday, 
and that his bride could be none other 


Gh since after the return of the 
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than the Princess Alexandra. Queen 
Victoria had been living since the Prince 
Consort’s death in the strictest seclusion, 
and in indifferent health from recurrent 
attacks of nervous prostration. The 
return of the Prince, with whom she had 
been in regular communication whenever 
opportunity offered, and of whom she 
heard often from Dr. Stanley and General 
Bruce, was followed by an improvement 
in her condition, and in August she 
decided herself to see the parents of the 
Princess Alexandra, and arrange—says 
the writer of ‘The Life and Times of 
Queen Victoria ’’—‘‘ the preliminaries of 
this alliance.’’ 

“It was also Her Majesty’s wish to 
visit Gotha—consecrated to her now bv 
many tender memories—as soon as she 
was able to endure the fatigue of travel. 
Tord Russell was selected to accompany 
Her Majesty as Minister in attendance. 

“Writing in his diary on the 1st of 
September, Count Vitzthum says: ‘ The 
Queen, who returned two days ago to 
Windsor, held a Privy Council there, in 
order to make the necessary arrangements 
for the period of her absence. Lord 
Palmerston did not attend this sitting, 
but has come down to town to receive 
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Her Majesty’s last commands. The Queen 
embarks to-day at Woolwich, and goes 
first to Brussels to meet for the first time 
the Princess Alexandra and her parents. 
A few days later the Prince of Wales 
will also come to Brussels, when the 
betrothal will be officially declared. The 
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the little shooting-box of Reinhardsbrunn, 
a residence so small that even Lord 
Russell had to stay at Gotha for lack of 
accommodation. In a letter to Count 
Vitzthum, he gives us a casual glimpse 
of the Queen’s retreat. ‘I went to Rein- 
hardsbrunn yesterday (17th September),’ 
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indiscretion of the newspapers, which 
speak of the betrothal as a settled affair 
before it has actually been announced, 
has given great annoyance at Windsor 
Castle.’ 
and beauty of the Danish Princess made 
on the Queen was most favourable, and 
the preliminaries of the marriage were 
soon arranged. Her Majesty then pro- 
ceeded to Germany, where she retired to 
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says Lord Russell, ‘and took an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to the Queen about 
the proposed visit of Prince George of 
Saxony. Her Majesty appreciated the 
kindness of the King of Saxony, whom she 
regarded, she said, in the light of a 
relation. The Queen has no room in the 
house she inhabits to lodge any one, but 
if the Prince George could come any day 
after to-morrow (Friday), about three 
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o’clock to pay her a visit, she would be 
happy to see hin. The Prince of Wales 
is in high spirits, and willingly accepts 
congratulations on his marriage.’ ”’ 
Beyond the further fact that the 
Princess Alexandra paid a short visit to 
the Queen at Osborne in Novem- 
ber, that passage tells all that 
is known—all that should be 
known of the final stage of the 
courtship. The official announce- 
ment of the engagement caused 
great joy in both countries and 
intense pride in Denmark. Mean- 
while, two events in England 
directly concerning the Prince of 
Wales may be noted—the first 
anniversary of the death of his 
beloved father and the final 
interment at Frogmore. The 
first occasion was softened for 
Queen Victoria by the presence 
of Princess Alice, who, as the 
reader has learned, had _ be- 
come the wife of Prince Louis 
of Hesse-Darmstadt. It was to 
the Princess Alice that Queen 
Victoria confided all her thoughts. 
Says the writer already quoted :— 
“It is clear that the shadow 
of death at times fell very darkly 
on the Queen’s spirit, and that 
she poured out her heart to her 
daughter without reserve. The 
Princess Touis of Hesse—as English- 
men had to learn to call the Princess 
Alice—sympathised with every varying 
mood of her mother’s troubled mind, 
although her letters indicate how each 
reference to her father made her own 
wounds bleed afresh. She is sedulous in 
cheering her mother with accounts of 
her new home. She enters into all the 
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Queen’s plans for perpetuating the Prince 


Consort’s memory. From her we gather 
that, outside of public business and family 
duties, these plans now filled the Queen’s 
life. Commissions were given to sculptors 
like Mr. Theed to carve busts of the 
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Prince. Marochetti’s equestrian statue 
was projected, and the Princess Louis, 
soon after reaching Darmstadt, presses 
the Queen to tell her how it is pro- 
gressing. The Queen also makes a 
collection of the Prince’s speeches, and 
this again stimulates the interest of her 
daughter, who expresses her pleasure at 
hearing that Mr. (afterwards Sir Arthur) 
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Helps has been selected by her mother 
to write an introduction to them for 
publication. ‘ What can it be,’ she writes 
in one of her letters‘to the Queen, ‘ but 
beautiful and elevating if he has rightly 
entered into the spirit of that pure and 
noble being?’ But even these occupa- 
tions failed entirely to divert the mind 
of the Queen from brooding over her 
bereavement, and now and again her 
letters, so full of despondency and hope- 
lessness, alarmed her daughter. To one 
of these the Princess replies from Auer- 
bach, in the month of August, as follows :— 
‘Try and gather in the few bright things 
you have remaining, and cherish them, 
for though faint, yet they are types of 
that infinite joy still to come. I am sure, 
dear mamma, the more you try to appre- 
ciate and to find the good in that which 
God in His love has left you, the more 
worthy you will daily become of that 
which is in store. That earthly happiness 
you had is indeed gone for ever, but you 
must not think that every ray of it has 
left you. You have the privilege, which 
dear papa knew so well how to value, 
in your exalted position of doing good 
and living for others, of carrying on his 
plans, his wishes, into fulfilment, and as 
you go on doing your duty this will, this 
must, I feel sure, bring you peace and 
comfort.’ ”’ 

The remains of the Prince Consort had 
rested in the entrance to the Royal vault 
in St. George’s Chapel, while the mauso- 
leum at Frogmore Park had been in pro- 
gress. This sepulchral edifice had been 
built by the Queen’s special directions 
as a monument of the affection and 
reverence which she and her children bore 
to the dead Prince. It is cruciform in 
plan, the arms of the cross radiating from 
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a central cell, lit by three semi-circular 
windows in the clerestory, to the cardinal 
points of the compass. Polished shafts 
of cold grey granite decorate the outside 
of the building, and on an octagonal roof 
of copper a gilded cross gleams on a 
square-set tower. The transepts are also 
square, and lit by a clerestory correspond- 
ing with that in the central cell. Mono- 
liths of Aberdeen and Guernsey granite 
flank the steps of the entrance porch, and 
the whole exterior is faced with polished 
granites and parti-coloured masonry. 
When the Prince’s remains were laid there, 
the interior—remarkable for its almost 
Oriental richness of subdued colour and 
for the splendour of its golden decorations 
—was unfinished, nor was Marochetti’s 
recumbent statue of the Prince, which 
was to be placed over his sarcophagus, 
completed. 

Early on the morning of the 18th of 
December, 1862, the remains of the 
Prince were taken from St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, to Frogmore, the cere- 
mony being conducted in extreme privacy. 
The coffin was first placed in a hearse, 
which was followed by the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Louis of Hesse in a 
mourning coach. The Lord Chamberlain, 
the Dean of Windsor, Sir Charles Phipps, 
Colonel Grey, and other officials and 
domestics of the Royal Household formed 
the rest of the procession. The ceremony 
was very brief, simple and solemn, and 
when the coffin was placed within the 
sarcophagus, the Princes laid upon it 
floral wreaths, which the Princesses had 
woven with their own hands for their 
father’s grave. 

Christmas was spent by the Court in 
absolute privacy, and in sorrow scarcely 
less acute than that of the previous 
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December Nor was the nation in a 
happy mood, for*the operatives of Lanca- 
shire were ‘‘ clemming,” the Civil War in 
America having resulted in a cotton 
famine in Europe. Hence, the opening 
of the year 1863 saw much distress, owing 
to the entire or partial stoppage of in- 
numerable looms, till then dependent on 
American cotton. The world was hunted 
through by the agents of the great cotton 
industry, in order to find out new sources 
of supply, or, by introducing or fostering 
cotton culture in various suitable localities, 
to secure at least an increased supply in 
the future. In India, every road leading 
down the Western Ghauts was traversed 
by an unwonted string of country carts, 
conveying the precious commodity to some 
port of shipment; still, notwithstanding 
all that could be done, the supply of 
cotton remained exceedingly limited, and 
much of what came was of a very inferior 
quality. A general subscription, set on 
foot towards the _ 
end of 1862, pro- 
duced by the first - 
month of 1863 the 
sum of £750,000 
for the relief of 
the distress, and by 
April £2,735,000. 
It was observed 
that the general 
trade and industry 
of the country 
continued to pros- 
per, notwithstand- 
ing the collapse of 
this one branch of 
it. Especially in 
every branch of 
the hardware 
trade, particularly 
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in the sale of arms and munitions of war, 
immense quantities of which were made 
in Great Britain to the order of both 
belligerents in America, an activity was 
apparent exceeding all former experience. 
The basis upon which, under the regime 
of Free Trade, the industry of this country 
reposed was proved by this experience 
to be far broader and more solid than the 
most destructive storm, so long as it 
affected only one portion of the field, 
could seriously impair. 

But that was poor consolation for the 
famished cotton operatives who could not 
get the raw material. They bore their 
trials with heroic endurance, and when 
the nation realised how serious was their 
plight care was taken that the relief 
should be adequate. Subscriptions to the 
relief funds above referred to were lavish, 
and there were also enormous indirect 
subscriptions, for many manufacturers 
ran their mills on short time at a loss 
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rather than turn out the hands to shift 
for themselves. 

The Queen opened Parliament by Com- 
missioners on the 8th of February, when 
the Prince of Wales took his seat for the 
first time in the House of Lords. 

The first paragraph in the Queen’s 
Speech announced the approaching mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales to the Princess 
Alexandra. The offer of the Crown of 
Greece to Prince Alfred was alluded to, 
and the continuance of the Civil War in 
America, with its attendant cotton famine 
in Jancashire, deplored. But as to 
legislation, the Royal Speech said nothing 
definite. All promises were conveyed in 
Ird Palmerston’s stereotyped formula, 
that ‘‘ various measures of public useful- 
ness and improvement’ would be sub- 
mitted for the consideration of Parliament. 
The debates on the address attracted less 
popular interest than the ceremonial 
proceedings of the House of Lords, when, 
the Prince of Wales took his seat in 
that august assembly. The scene was 
a memorable one. In the side galleries 
near the Throne the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
and a brilliant array of Peeresses had 
secured places. The Foreign Ambassadors 
and Ministers and Members of the House 
of Commons were also well represen 
After the Royal Speech was read ‘the 
Commissioners retired, and at about a 
quarter to four the Lord Chancellor, in 
his ordinary black silk robe, wig, and 
three-cornered hat, entered the House, 
preceded by the Great Seal, and seated 
himself on the Woolsack. The Bishop of 
Worcester having read the prayers, a 
brilliant procession of peers was then seen 
defiling from the Prince’s Chamber, and 
it marched with slow and stately formality 
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up the floor of the House, led by Sir 
Augustus Clifford, Usher of the Black 
Rod, who was followed by Sir Charles 
Young, arrayed in the robes of the Garter 
King-at-Arms. He was followed by an 
equerry carrying the coronet of the 
Prince of Wales on a gorgeously em- 
broidered cushion. Then came the Prince 
himself, wearing the scarlet and ermine 
robes of a Duke over a general officer’s 
uniform, and decorated with the insignia 
of the Garter, the Golden Fleece, and the 
Star of India. Accompanying him were 
the Dukes of Cambridge and Argyll, the 
Earls of Derby and Granville, Earl Spencer 
and Lord Kingsdown, Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby, Hereditary Grand Chamberlain, 
and Lord Edmund Howard, representing 
the infant Duke of Norfolk, as Hereditary 
Grand Marshal. As the procession entered 
the House, the Peers rose and remained 
standing during the ceremony—the Lord 
Chancellor alone retaining his seat, and 
wearing his cocked hat. The Prince 
bowed, and advancing to the Woolsack, 
delivered his patent of nobility and writ 
of summons to the Lord Chancellor. He 
then returned to the table where Sir J. 
Shaw-Lefevre, Clerk of the Parliaments, 
administered the oath to him, as Duke 
of Cornwall and Rothesay, Earl of Chester 
and Carrick, and Lord of the Isles. Having 
signed the roll, the procession passed 
round behind the Woolsack, till the Prince 
reached the right-hand side of the Throne, 
where he took his seat formally on the 
Chair of State reserved for the Heir 
Apparent to the Crown. As he seated 
himself he placed his hat on his head. 
Then uncovering he rose, advanced to 
the Woolsack and shook hands with the 
Lord Chancellor, who very slightly raised 
his hat as he went through the formal 
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salutation. The pro- 
cession then left the 
House, and business 
was suspended till 
five o'clock, when 
the Prince  reap- 
peared in ordinary 
walking-dress, with 
the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, beside whom 
he sat on one of 
the cross-benches 
throughout the de- 
bate on the Address. 

The date of the 
marriage treaty was 
the 15th of January. 
Part of the business 
of the Session was the 
provision of a Civil 
List. On the motion 
of Jjrd Palmers- 
ton the revenues of 
the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, which then 
amounted to about 
£60,000 a year, were 
augmented by a 
revenue of {50,000 
a year from the 
Consolidated Fund 
—making {£110,000 
in all, but of this 
{10,000 a year was settled on the bride 
for her personal use. In the event of 
her surviving her husband a jointure 
of {30,000 a year was also secured 
to her. There was no disagreeable dis- 
cussion of these proposals, for which 
the nation had to thank the Prince 
Consort. Under the Georges, who had 
heavy personal charges which could not 
bear close scrutiny, the revenues of the 
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Duchy of Cornwall had been swallowed 
up, and when Queen Victoria came to the 
throne they were heavily encumbered. 
The Prince Consort, who had business 
talent enough to have made himself a 
multimillionaire, had his lot been that 
of a private citizen, took the estates of 
the Duchy in hand and set their proceeds 
apart for the maintenance of the Heir 
Apparent. So able was the management 
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of the estates during the childhood and 
youth of the Prince that in 1862 he was 
in possession of an income of £60,000 a 
year, free of charges, from this source. 
The Prince Consort had himself had a 
very unpleasant experience with the 
English Parliament on his marriage, 
greatly to the displeasure of Queen 
Victoria, who naturally thought that the 
nation should strew the path of the 
Prince with gold. ord John Russell 
had asked for a grant of £50,000 a year 
to be settled on him. Colonel Sibthorpe, 
the gentleman who was afterwards to 
call upon Heaven to destroy the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park before the day of 
the opening, moved the reduction of this 
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sum to £30,000, which, according to 
Sir Robert Peel’s letters, Melbourne him- 
self had thought a sufficient allowance. 
The Radicals of the time would have 
deemed the Prince Consort a fortunate 
dependent on the nation at {10,000. So 
they allied themselves with the Conserva- 
tives, who were prepared to give 
£30,000, and the reduction was carried 
against Ministers by a majority of 104. 
The speeches were not such as would 
gratify Royal readers, and the Queen was 
much annoyed and distressed. It was 
this incident which gave the Prince 


Consort a bad start in England. Many 
Conservatives and Radicals did not like 
him, and as he was too enlightened 
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wholly to lke either group, and had 
brains enough to¢oil them when occasion 
required, relations were not good. The 
Conservatives pursued him with un- 
generous opposition to the day of his 
death. He had had his lesson in the 
caprices of the House of Commons, and 
knew its temper, and it was probably 
because of this knowledge that on the 
birth of the Prince of Wales he set to 
work to build up a revenue which should 
make the Prince at his majority more or 
less independent of Parliament, which 
might or might not be grudging and 
churlish. Moreover, he had a clear 
appreciation that the times were very 
different from+what they were when the 
Prince of Wales who became George IV. 
was able to obtain from Parliament, 
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though not without difficulty, a grant of 
£138,000. It was some such sum as this 
that the Radicals in Parliament thought 
they might be asked to assent to, but 
the Prince Consort had foreseen that 
contingency and prepared against it. 
A request for {50,000 a year surprised 
because of its moderation. There was 
not a jarring note in Parliament or 
outside at the provision made for the 
marriage. 

The nation was in no grudging mood. 
Denmark got up a national subscrip- 
tion for the Princess which yielded 
her a people’s gift of some £8,300, 
and many gifts were bestowed upon 
her by relations and friends. On the 
26th of February, she left Copenhagen 
with her father—not yet King of Den- 
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mark—her mother, brothers and sisters. 
Brussels was her destination. From 
there she was to go to Antwerp, where 
the Royal yacht awaited her. She was 
in her eighteenth year, and the entire 
population of Denmark seemed to have 
flocked into Copenhagen to see her off. 
Everywhere along the route from capital 
to capital where there was a chance of 
seeing her the people gathered to wish her 
God-speed. Nor was the interest in her 
much less keen in Brussels and Antwerp. 
Meanwhile, expectation was reaching 
fever heat in England, where reports of 
the beauty and grace of the Princess 
were now known to be true, for many 
had seen her during her stay at Osborne 
in the previous November. The writer 
of “The Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria’ gives the following description 
of her departure from Denmark and her 
arrival and reception in England :— 
‘“The Princess left Copenhagen with 
the good wishes of all classes sounding 
in her ears. The day was kept as a 


public holiday, and the crowded streets 
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from the palace to the railway station 
were gay with festal flags and garlands. 
From the windows of the houses the 
Princess, who was escorted by her eldest 
brother, Prince Frederick, was pelted 
with bouquets of flowers, and at the 
station she was met by all the high 
functionaries of State, who took leave of 
her in formal farewell addresses for which 
her father, Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Gliicksburg, Heir Presumptive to 
the Danish throne, returned thanks. The 
Royal party travelling by Kiel, Hamburg, 
Hanover, and Coblenz, reached Brussels 
on the 2nd of March, where they were 
received by the Duchess of Brabant, the 
Count de Flanders, and the English and 
Danish Ambassadors. On the 5th they 
left for Antwerp, where the party em- 
barked on board the Victoria and Albert 
and sailed for Flushing, where Rear- 
Admiral Smart’s squadron of escort was 
waiting for them. At eight in the evening 
the Royal yacht, which had passed Flush 
ing, was sighted by the two chief vessels 
of the escort. Royal salutes from each 
awoke the echoes of 
the deep, yards were 
manned, and rockets 
went hissing up into 
the air, falling round 
the Royal yacht in 
a sparkling shower 
of stars. Without 
stopping for a mo- 
ment, the bridal 
party and their con- 
voy sped on through 
the darkness, gliding 
over the glassy sur- 
face of what might 
have been a summer 
sea. Before midnight 
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the Victoria and Albert had anchored in 
Margate Roads.” At eight o’clock in the 
morning of the 6th the Revenge and the 
Warrtor were dressed with flags, and again 
a royal salute thundered over the waves. 
Admiral Smart, by hurrying at racing 
speed across the North Sea, had earned the 
gratitude of the Princess and her com- 
panions, for soon after the bridal party 
entered English waters the German Ocean 
was swept by south-westerly gales. At 
four o'clock in the afternoon the squadron 
was sighted from Sheerness, whereupon 
the ships at the Nore manned their yards 
and saluted. Bonfires blazed along the 
beach. The word ‘ Welcome’ in letters 
ten feet high gleamed in the radiance 
of blue lights, and a long line of torches 
glimmered along the sea-wall. Next 
morning the Royal yacht, escorted by 
the Warrior, steamed up the Thames, 
arriving at Gravesend at noon. Here the 
Prince of Wales met his bride, and they 


landed amidst Royal -salutes from the 
warships. The Mayoress presented the 
Princess with a bouquet. ‘The Mayor 
and municipal dignitaries presented loyal 
addresses, but the prettiest part of the 
ceremony was the procession from the 
landing-place to the Royal carriage. A 
band of young ladies dressed in white— 
wearing red burnous cloaks and straw hats 
decked with wreaths of oak-leaves— 
tripped gaily along in advance of the 
Princess, strewing her path with flowers. 
At the railway station the party was 
greeted by crowds whose cheers betokened 
their desire to welcome the ‘ Sea-King’s 
daughter.’ When the Royal train reached 
London it stopped at the Bricklayers’ 
Arms Station, which was gay with crimson 
drapery, and here a boudoir and ante- 
chamber for the travellers had been fitted 
up. Among the brilliant crowd of about 
700 privileged persons admitted to the 
station were the Duke of Cambridge, 
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the Crown Prince of Prussia, the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the Count de Flanders, 
Sir George Grey, the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs of London, Sir Richard Mayne, 
Chief Commissioner of Police, Mr. Layard, 
and others. Here the Royal party partook 
of luncheon, received some congratulatory 
addresses, and left the station at five 
minutes past two o'clock. 

There was some fear lest the entry of 
the Princess into the capital would not be 
an unalloyed triumph. The officials of 
the Court had contrived to irritate the 
populace by several of their arrangements. 
The people were at first annoyed because 
they had been told the procession was to 
pass through the metropolis at a smart 
trot. Then the municipal dignitaries were 
greatly affronted because in the original 
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plan they were to 
have no part in the 
procession. The 
reason given for this 
prohibition was that 
the Lord Mayor 
would necessarily 
have headed the 
pageant, but inas- 
much as his unwieldy 
State coach must pro- 
ceed at walking pace, 
his presence would 
have prevented the 
Royal carriages pass- 
ing along at high 
speed. But when 
the Corporation met 
and expressed their 
anger at this inter- 
ference with their 
prerogative the 
Court officials yield- 
ed, and so it was 
arranged that the Lord Mayor and 
his train should head the procession 
as far as Temple Bar. But the mo- 
ment the Princess appeared, her grace, 
her beauty, her charming simplicity of 
manners carried all hearts by storm, and 
Iondon was quite delirious with joyful 
appreciation of her exquisite sweetness. 
As the cortége left the station it was 
headed by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, 
and by the High Bailiff of Southwark, 
escorted by Horse Guards. Loyal crowds 
lined the route, which was bedecked with 
flags and triumphal arches. The officials 
of Southwark left the procession at London 
Bridge, which had been decorated in the 
most lavish manner by the Corporation. 
Venetian masts, surmounted by the Danish 
arms, medallions of the Danish Kings, 
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tripods of incense, and banners innumer- 
able were seen Of all sides. Near Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, a huge triumphal arch, 
seventy feet high, spanned the roadway. 
It was a gorgeous but somewhat confused 
mass of allegory and symbolism, bearing 
statues of Saxo Grammaticus, Holberg, 
Thorwaldsen, and Juel; a group of 
horses in plaster crowning the whole 
structure. As for the centrepiece, it was 
a fearful and wonderful work of art, 
blazoned with gold and flaunting colours. 
Britannia, surrounded by all the Pagan 
gods and goddesses; a portrait of the 
Queen in widow’s weeds; banners and 
heraldic devices and armorial escutcheons, 
all combined to make 
this structure unfor- 
gettable. In the City, 
it must be allowed, 
the local authorities 
rivalled the Court 
oficials in their 
capacity for misman- 
agement. They refused 
all offers of assistance 
from the Horse Guards 
and the Home Office. 
Neither the Duke of 
Cambridge’s cavalry 
nor Sir Richard 
Mayne’s police were 
permitted to keep the 
crowds in order—the 


duty being entrusted | aC 
to the City Police, the on 
Honourable Artillery ee 
Company, and some ~ 
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Volunteers. Hence, the 
streets were blocked 
up, and, according to 
Tord Malmesbury, ‘ if 
it had not been for 
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the good temper of the people some 
terrible catastrophe must have occurred.’ 
At the Mansion House a brilliant group 
of ladies, of whom the Lady Mayoress 
was the central figure, was waiting in the 
portico to welcome the Princess. Here 
the procession paused, and a bouquet 
was presented to her Royal Highness. 
But whilst this ceremony was going on 
the authorities lost control of the crowd, 
and dense masses began to press on the 
Royal carriages with such persistency 
that the Danish dignitaries in the train of 
the Princess were thrown into a panic, 
which was, however, allayed by the 
presence of mind of the Prince of Wales. 
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The procession then drove on to Temple 
Bar, which was transformed into a grand 
triumphal arch, crowned with a tent of 
cloth of gold. At the comers smoking 
tripods sent up clouds of incense. Here 
the civic dignitaries left the coitege, which 
was then headed by the High Steward 
of Westminster and other officials, who 
fell out at Hyde Park. 

‘‘ Clubland was in gala array, and the 
Princess seemed quite interested when 
Marlborough House was pointed out to 
her by the Prince as her future home. 
On the balcony at Cambridge House in 
Piccadilly Lord and Lady Palmerston were 
the most conspicuous figures in a group of 
aristocratic sightseers, and were honoured 
with gracious salutes from the Royal 
party. But of all the houses in Picca- 
dilly that of Lord Willoughby d’Eresby 
was the most florid in its decoration. 
It was made glorious with evergreens, 
flags of all nations, and numberless 
banners. ‘The wall space under the draw- 
ing-room windows was draped with white 
and gold, and with blue hangings studded 
with golden stars. ‘We went,’ writes 
Lord Malmesbury in his Diary, ‘to Lord 
Willoughby’s house at a quarter before 
one to see the entry of the Princess. The 
houses along Piccadilly were decorated, 
with few exceptions, but I saw nothing 
really pretty except Lord Willoughby’s 
and Lord Cadogan’s. There were a good 
many people in the drawing-room. It 
was the coldest day we have had for a 
long time, no sun, with occasional | showers, 
and we were half frozen standirig on the 
balconies. The Duke of Cambridge rode 
by two or three times with his staff, and 
was greatly cheered. Lord Ranelagh 


passed at the head of his brigade of 


Volunteers. Then appeared the Royal 
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carriages ; and I was never more surprised 
or disappointed. The first five con- 
tained the suite and brothers and sisters 
of the Princess Alexandra; the carriages 
looked old and shabby, and the horses 
very poor, with no trappings, not even 
rosettes, and no outriders. In_ short, 
the shabbiness of the whole cortége was 
beyond anything one could imagine, 
everybody asking, “‘ Where is the Master 
of the Horse? ’’ The Princess kept bow- 
ing right and left very gracefully. The 
moment the procession had passed the 
crowds dispersed, but there were uni- 
versal remarks and compliments on the 
Princess’s beauty.’ Through a double 
line of 17,000 Volunteers the procession 
drove to Paddington Station, and there 
the Royal party took the train for 
Slough, where they were received by 
the Princes of Prussia and Hesse, and 
Princes Arthur and Leopold. Night was 
now closing in, and rain fell fast. To 
add to the discomforts of the travellers, 
the horses of the first carriage became 
restive. The leaders of the second turned 
right round on the wheelers, and great 
confusion prevailed. All the harness be- 
came entangled. ‘ Altogether,’ writes 
Lord Malmesbury, ‘everything done by 
the Court authorities was bad.’ It was 
past ten o’clock when Eton was reached, 
the boys of the College cheering the 
Princess vociferously, after which the 
cortége was met and welcomed at the 
triumphal arch at Windsor by the muni- 
cipal authorities. The shouts of the 
people in the loyal and royal town 
rang in the ears of the Princess as she 
drove into the Castle. Here she was 
received by the Queen and the Princesses 
Louise and Beatrice, who had been wait- 
ing anxiously for her coming.” 
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Surely never had a future Queen of 
England received so joyful and tumul- 
tuous a welcome from the people among 
whom she came to dwell. The beauty and 
girlish grace of Alexandra, her evident 
happiness at her reception by the crowds, 
gained for her a place in the hearts of 
Englishmen which no Princess of her 
time occupied in any other country. 
The first impression of her was inefface- 
able, and it was to become deeper and 
clearer as her beauty ripened and the 
charm of her fine and gentle character 
was diffused through an ever-widening 
circle of men aud women. She became 
on that day a national possession. To 
the English people she was no longer a 
Princess of Denmark, but one of them- 
selves. Tennyson’s Ode, published on the 
moming of March 7th, finely expressed, 
not alone the sentiment of the Poet 
Taureate, who wrote nothing insincere, 
but also the feelings of the English race : 


Sea-king’s daughter from over the sea, 
Alexandra ! 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 

But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra ! 

weimne her, thunders of fort and of fleet ! 

Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street ! 

Svenae her, all things youthful and sweet ! 

catter the blossom under her feet ! 
reak, happy land, into earlier flowers ! 

Make music, O bird, in the new-budded bowers ! 

Blazon your mottoes of blessing and prayer ! 

Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours! 

Warble, O bugle, and trumpet, blare ! 

Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers ! 

Flames, on the windy headland flare ! 

Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire ! 

Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air! 

Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire ! 

Rush to the roof, sudden rocket, and higher 

Melt into stars for the land’s desire ! 

Roll and rejoice, jubilant voice, 

Roll as the ground-swell dash'd on the strand, 

Roar as the sea when he welcomes the land, 
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And welcome her, welcome the land’s desire, 

The sea-king’s daughter as happy as fair, 

Blissful bride of a blissful heir, 

Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea— 

O joy to the people and joy to the throne, 

Come to us, love us, and make us your own. 

For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 

Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra ! 


The occasion was, however, marred 
by a clerical squabble. The High Church 
party were shocked that a Royal wed- 
ding should be celebrated in a season 
set apart for fasting and self-examination. 
They found their efforts to revive the 
observance of Lent seriously checked by 
the open disregard of their views which 
was shown by the Court, where Evan- 
gelicalism reigned supreme and sacerdotal 
tendencies were in deep disfavour. Un- 
doubtedly the party had a grievance; 
and by this time the revival of the High 
Church spirit had gone so far that it was 
not a grievance that could be ignored. 
The Queen enlisted Wilberforce’s aid for 
the pacification of her High Church sub- 
jects ; and we find the Bishop of Oxford 
writing thus to the Bishop of Salisbury : 
“‘T am very sorry for the time of the 
marriage, but everything possible has 
been done to get it changed, and in vain. 
I think the best thing now possible would 
be for the Archbishop to write a letter 
saying that for high State reasons, that 
time having been thought necessary, he, 
as Archbishop, thinks it his duty to 
express that he, so far as it is lawful for 
him to do so, dispenses for that day with 
the Church’s ordinary rule, or add that 
all may, without scruple, legally devote 
it to rejoicing.” The advice, however, 
was not acted on. But Wilberforce issued 
a letter to each of his Archdeacons for 
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the guidance of the clergy in his diocese, 
in which he saig that ‘any rejoicing, 
to be real, must be on the day of the 
marriage.’ He held that the Archbishop’s 
Episcopal authority gave him the right 
to abrogate the Lenten Fast for such an 
occasion, and he added 
that from communica- 
tions he had received he 
considered ‘that the 
Primate had exercised 
his dispensing power.” 3 
This letter did not satisfy | 
all the clergy. Several of 
them challenged sharply 
Wilberforce’s doctrine of 
the Archiepiscopal dis- 
pensing power, and in- 
deed entangled him in 
controversial correspon- 
dence on the _ subject. 
Wilberforce’s sermon, 
however, pleased and 
impressed his illustrious 
audience.’ 

On the gth of March 
the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of London 
carried to Windsor the 
marriage gift of the City 
of London—a diamond 
necklace and ear-rings 
worth {10,000. The day 
was spent by the Prin- 
cess in drives in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor, whose beautiful scenery she 
saw for the first time, her short visit 
to the Queen in the previous November 
having been paid at Osborne. In the 
evening there was a State banquet in 
St. George’s Hall, followed by an ex- 
hibition of fireworks in the Home Park. 
The marriage has been thus described :— 
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‘On the roth the marriage took place 
in the Chapel Royal at Windsor, in the 
presence of a brilliant assembly, the 
Queen—shrouded in the deepest mourn- 
ing—taking no part in the ceremony, 
which she watched with tearful eyes 
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from the Royal closet. Shortly before 
noon the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
assisting bishops and clergy, entered the 
Chapel—the prelates walking to the 
altar, the Archbishop to the north side, 
and the Dean of Windsor to the south. 
The Chapel was one mass of gorgeous 
colour, softened in tone by the rich 
light that streamed through the painted 
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window of the choir. Massive sacramental 
plate of gold and silver, superb golden 
candlesticks, alms-dishes, quaint and curi- 
ously wrought chalices and patens, were 
heaped in a glittering pile on the altar. 
The reredos, hung with rich crimson 
velvet curtains, with its fine panels of 
Christ and the Woman of Samaria, the 
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Ascension, and the Institution, of the 
Holy Communion, shone with the virgin 
purity of white alabaster. Time and 
space would fail to catalogue the dazzling 
array of Royal and Princely guests, of 
Ambassadors and Ministers of State, 
whose resplendent uniforms and spark- 
ling decorations almost fatigued the spec- 
tator’s eye. The Princess Alexandra was 
clad in rich white satin robes, trimmed 
with Honiton lace and orange blossoms, 
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Her necklace, ear-rings, and brooch of 
pearls and diamonds were a gift from 
the Prince of Wales; her riviéve of dia- 
monds was that from the Corporation 
of the City of London. On her wrists 
shone three bracelets—two being of opals 
and diamonds, one of which was given 
to her by the Queen, the other by the 
ladies of Manchester, whilst the third, 
of diamonds, was the gift of the ladies 
of Leeds. Her bouquet was a magnifi- 
cent collection of orange blossoms, white 
rosebuds, lilies of the valley, and costly 
orchids, made up at Osborne in accord- 
ance with the Queen’s directions, and 
throughout, the mass of floral bloom was 
relieved by sprigs of the myrtle which 
had served for the bridal bouquet of the 
Princess Royal. The design of the four 
great flounces of Honiton lace on her 
robe was a sequence of cornucopiz filled 
with roses, shamrocks, and thistles, ar- 
ranged in festoons and interspersed with 
these national emblems. As for the 
Prince of Wales, he wore a General’s 
uniform, with the mantle of the Garter, 
the gold collar and jewel of that Order, 
and the decorations of the Golden Fleece 
and the Star of India. His chief sup- 
porters were the Crown Prince of Prussia 
and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
The Princess was led in by her father, 
Prince Christian of Denmark, and the 
Duke of Cambridge, and her bridesmaids 
were eight unmarried daughters of Dukes, 
Marquises, and Earls, namely, Lady Vic- 
toria Scott, Lady Diana Beauclerk, Lady 
Elina Bruce, Lady Victoria Howard, 
Lady Emily Villiers, Lady Agneta Yorke, 
Lady Feodore Wellesley, and Lady 
Eleanor Hare. As the procession reached 
the altar, the band and organ performed 
Handel's march from Joseph. The choir 
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next sang one of the late Prince Con- 
sort’s chorales—Jenny Lind’s sweet bird- 
like notes ringing high above all other 
voices. The Archbishop“ then read the 
service, and when the ring was placed on 
the finger of the Princess, distant guns 
thundered forth a salute, and the bells of 
Windsor rang out a peal of joy. After 
the benediction the Psalm was chanted 
with great solemnity, and the united 
processions of the bride and bridegroom 
left the Chapel, the choir singing Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ from the 
Mount of Olives. At the Grand entrance 
to Windsor Castle the bride and bride- 
groom and their train were received by 
the Queen, whose features bore traces of 
deep emotion, and were by her conducted 
to the green drawing-room and white 
room, where the marriage was attested 
in due form by the Royal guests, the 
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ecclesiastical dignitaries, the Munisters 
of the Crown, and M. de Bille, the Danish 
Minister. Breakfast was served to the 
Royal guests in the dining-room and to 
the company present at the ceremony— 
upwards of four hundred in number 
—in St. George’s Hall. The wedding- 
cake on the table at St. George’s 
Hall is said to have weighed eighty 
pounds. At four in the afternoon the 
Prince and Princess of Wales left for 
Osborne, amidst hearty cheers from loyal 
crowds, who greeted them as they drove 
along to the station. 

‘‘ Dr. Norman Macleod, describing the 
ceremony, says in his ‘ Diary,’ ‘Two 
things struck me much. One was the 
whole of the Royal Princesses weeping, 
though concealing their tears with their 
bouquets, as they saw their brother, who 
was to them but their ‘ Bertie’ and their 
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OSBORNE HOUSE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


dear father’s son, standing alone, wait- 
ing for the bride. The other was the 
Queen’s expression as she raised her 
eyes to Heaven, while her husband’s 
chorale was sung. She seemed to be 
with him before the throne of God.’ The 
Bishop of Oxford, in a letter to Sir 
Charles Anderson, gives a less pathetic 
description of the scene. He writes: 
“The ceremony was certainly the most 
moving sight I ever saw. The Queen, 
above all, looking down, added a wonder- 
ful chord of deep feeling to all the lighter 
notes of joyfulness and show. Everyone 
behaved quite at their best. The Princess 


of Wales, calm, feeling, self-possessed. 
The Prince with more depth of manner 
than ever before. Princess Mary’s en- 
trance was grand. To keep him quiet, 
the little Prince William of Prussia, the 
present Emperor of Germany, was placed 
between his two little uncles, Prince 
Arthur and Prince Leopold, who, as usual 
on such occasions, wore the picturesque 
Highland dress, and both of whom—the 
Crown Princess told me—he bit on the 
bare Highland legs whenever they touched 
him to keep him quiet.’ There was, 
however, one jarring incident in the 
proceedings which irritated the Queen not 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA AT THE TIME OF HER MARRIAGE. 


a little, and to which reference is made 
by Lord Malmesbury and Count Vitzthum. 
Lord Malmesbury says in his ‘ Diary’: 
‘Nothing could exceed the splendour of 
the scene in St. George’s Chapel. The 
foreigners were all much struck with it ; 
it was so grand as to be overpowering. 
Mr. Paget confirmed all I had heard of 
the confusion on the departure of the 
special train for London. The Duchess 
of Westminster, who had on half a million’s 
worth of diamonds, could only find place 
in a third-class carriage, and Lady Palmer- 
ston was equally unfortunate. Count 
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Livradio had his dia- 
mond star torn off and 
stolen by the roughs.’ 
Count Vitzthum writes : 
‘The confusion at the 
railway station when the 
special train was leaving 
was incomprehensible. 
We men were in full uni- 
form, and the unfortun- 
ate ladies in full Court 
attire and covered with 
jewellery. It had never 
occurred to the police to 
close the entrances to the 
platform, and the return- 
ing guests were hemmed 
in by a noisy and dis- 
orderly crowd.’ 

‘In every part of the 
kingdom the roth of 
March was kept as a 
national holiday. Lon- 
don and all the great 
cities were brilliantly 
illuminated—in fact, it 
was only in Ireland that 
the event was. not 
marked by _ universal 
manifestations of popular loyalty. There 
was some rioting in Dublin and Cork ; 
indeed, in the latter city, troops had to 
be called out to restore order. The appear- 
ance of Edinburgh on the evening of the 
10th was particularly memorable, the 
“grey metropolis of the North’ naturally 
lending itself to effective illumination. 

A brief honeymoon was spent at 
Osborne. On page 95 are illustrations of 
a couple of the rooms at Osborne as pre- 
pared for the bride and bridegroom, 
which suggest the plainness and—if it 
may be said without offence to old- 
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fashioned folk—the ugliness of Victorian 
interiors and farnishings. It was the 
age of floral spotted carpets and floral 
spotted wall-papers; of plain marble 
mantelpieces and steel fenders ; of chintz- 
covered chairs and bedroom settees; of 
canopied and curtained mahogany four- 
posters; of great oblong mirrors; of 
circular tables and hideous tablecloths ; 
of horse-hair couches and chairs on which 
it was scarcely possible to lie or sit with 
comfort. William Morris had not revo- 
lutionised the English interior. Victorian 
ideals of beauty in the 
home did not soar be- 
yond a clock in the 
centre of the mantel- 
piece, a brass candlestick 
on either side, and a 
cluster of wax fruit under 
a glass case on a table. 
The bedroom shown is 
a typical English bed- 
room of the ’sixties— 
comfortable, maybe, and 
richly furnished after the 
manner of the time, but 
not beautiful, and suffici- 
ently ‘“‘fal-lalled’’ to 
strike horror into the 
heart of the hygienist or 
fresh-air fiend. The 
drawing-room is a little 
less ugly, the French 
table giving a suggestion 
of elegance that prevents 
one from thinking that 
the illustration is a pic- 
ture of a waiting-room 
in the house of a Harley 
Street physician. How 
materially have ideas of 
beauty and taste changed 


‘in half a century! 
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The pictures sug- 
gest a first-floor suite in a Mayfair 
lodging-house rather than the bridal 
apartments of a Prince and Princess. 
The days of colour schemes in rooms, of 
beauty and elegance in furnishings, were 
yet to come in England, even in the resi- 
dences of royalty. 

From Osborne the Prince and Princess 
of Wales returned to London. But Lord 
Malmesbury, who describes their entry 
to St. James’s Palace, says the scene 
struck him ‘as very melancholy, when 
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one considered the cause of the Queen’s 
absence.’ <A few days afterwards he 
was invited to Windsor Castle. ‘ The 
Queen,’ he writes, ‘ was “quite calm and 
even cheerful, and looks well, but she 
complains of not feeling strong, and 
being unable to stand much.’ ” 

The season that followed the Lent of 
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that year was one of unusual brilliance. 
The period of mourning for the Prince 
Consort was over. Joy had re-entered 
the Palace with the coming of Princess 
Alexandra into the Royal circle; and 
though Queen Victoria lived in the ut- 
most seclusion, her elder children were 
free to mix with the social throng. 
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ST. JAMES'S PALACE, LONDON. 
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Among the festivities of the year was 
a ball given by the officers of the Guards 
in celebration of the marriage. It took 
place on the 26th of June, in the Picture 
Galleries of the International Exhibition 
in Hyde Park—an exhibition organised 
by the Prince Consort, which, but for 
his death, would have surpassed the 
glories of the display of 185r1. 

The Picture Galleries made a noble 
ballroom, and the decorations were on 
a most lavish scale. The supper-room 
was a scene of splendour, glittering 
with costly plate. Rumour put the 
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value of the plate at over a million 
sterling. All Society was there, with 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Another ball, scarcely less magnificent, 
was that given by the Corporation of the 
City of London. 

In November of this year the Royal 
family had the satisfaction of knowing 
that Prince Christian had succeeded to 
the throne of Denmark; but this event 
was associated with serious international 
complications and humiliations, both for 
Denmark and England, which call for 
separate review. 
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CHAPTER V. 
DENMARK AND BRITISH POLICY 


Denmark Despoiled—The 1852 Treaty—The Schleswig and Holstein Disputes—Eider Dane Tactics 
—Bismarck becomes Active—The Danish Proclamation of 1863—-Intervention by England— 
Lord Russell’s Memorandum—A Coalition between Austria and Prussia—The New Constitu- 
tion Rejected—Danish Confidence Misplaced—War Begins—The Battle at Diippel—European 
Complications—An Armistice—Failure of Diplomatic Negotiations—Hostilities Renewed— 
The Prussians are Victorious—The Treaty of Vienna. 


monial alliance with the Royal family 

of England would secure her in her 
overlordship of the Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein, she was doomed to bitter 
disappointment. It was her fate to see 
herself deserted by England and de- 
spoiled by Prussia. She who had given 
a daughter to England was to see her 
province overrun by the armies of a 
State to which England also had given a 
daughter. Close family ties were power- 
less to avert her loss. Sufficient has 
been said in an earlier chapter on the 
ancestry of the Princess of Wales to 
have given the reader the key to the 
position of the Duchies in relation to 
other Powers until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The settlement of 
the dispute between Denmark and Prussia 
and Austria by the Treaty of 1852 was 
chiefly the work of Palmerston, and in 
reality settled nothing. It assigned the 
succession to the Duchies to Prince 
Christian, the father of the Princess of 
Wales, who became King of Denmark in 
1863, and it asserted their permanent 
re-incorporation with the Danish king- 
dom, though reserving certain German 
rights. The German Confederation would 
not sign this arrangement, which was 
made, despite its objections, by England, 

Ww 


T Denmark had hoped that a matri- 


France, Russia, Austria, Sweden, and 
Denmark. The German Confederation 
was, therefore, free to destroy it in the 
interests of the German population of the 
Duchies whenever it found itself strong 
enough to do so. Meanwhile the local 
situation became worse, and the German 
and Danish elements could not live 
together in peace. There were anti- 
Danish intrigues from Prussia (which in 
the late forties had aided the provinces 
to revolt) and there were anti-German 
intrigues from Copenhagen-——and worse 
than intrigues, for there were breaches of 
those parts of the Treaty which required 
Denmark to respect local constitutional 
rights. These rights were set at naught 
by the Eider Dane party, who exalted 
Scandinavian nationality in the Duchies 
and overrode the German element. The 
revenues of the Duchies were absorbed 
into the general revenue of Denmark, and 
the armies, hitherto separated, incor- 
porated into the Danish military system. 
The German language was barred out 
from the Courts, schools, and churches, 
and the exclusion rigidly enforced in the 
German areas ; Danes filled all the offices 
worth having, and the Germans were 
treated with the rigour with which they 
themselves were to treat their Polish 
fellow subjects. Such a situation could 
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not last. It violated the stipulation, to 
which Denmark had agreed, that ‘ the 
German and Danish nationalities in 
Schleswig-Holstein should meet with 
equal protection.’’ Moreover, Prussia 
now had a Bismarck behind the throne— 
a Bismarck no longer dancing with the 
beauties of France at the nightly balls 
at the Tuileries, but back in Berlin 
forming far-reaching plans for German 
hegemony, and determined, as a pre- 
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liminary act, to free the 
Germans of the Duchies 
from Danish oppression. 
There had been con- 
stant difficulties about 
the Constitutional status 
of the Duchies since the 
Treaty of 1852, and 
these culminated in 
March, 1863, by a 
Danish proclamation 
which increased the ten- 
sion between Denmark 
and the Bund. In July 
the German Diet de- 
manded the retractation 
of this proclamation. 
Denmark, in reliance 
upon the support of the 
Powers signatory to the 
1852 Treaty, refused to 
budge. Why should she 
give way? Had not 
Palmerston declared in 
Parliament on the 
morrow of the German 
demand, that “it would 
not be with Denmark 
alone Germany would 
have to contend?” 
The Bund sent Saxon 
and Hanoverian troops 
into Holstein in December to restore 
the Holstein Constitution. The Danish 
troops did not give battle. There 
were hopes of an accommodation. In 
town after town the German troops 
marched in and the Danish troops 
marched out, and the tri-colour of 
Schleswig-Holstein replaced the flag of 
Denmark. The year ended with German 
and Danish armies facing each other 
along the line of the Eider. They were 


CONFIDENCE 


waiting on the diplomatists, the Danes, ° 


meanwhile, ful], of high confidence that 
the England to which she owed the Treaty 
of 1852—the England which, ten years 
after, had given the choicest of Denmark’s 
daughters so hearty a welcome—would 
order the Germans away from the Duchies. 

Turning for a moment to the British 
action in the matter, we learn that the 
dispatches of Lord Russell to Lord 
Bloomfield at Vienna (31st of July) and 
to Sir Alexander Malet 
at Frankfort (29th of 
September) assume a 
high—almost a menacing 
—tone. Taught, how- 
ever, by their experience 
of British intervention in 
favour of Poland, Ger- 
man diplomatists were 
not disturbed by the 
vehemence of tone that 
characterised the dis- 
patches from the Foreign 
Office. Baron von der 
Pfordten, the Bavarian 
Envoy to the Diet, told 
Sir Alexander Malet one 
day that “ he looked on 
Lord Russell's dispatches 
as so much waste paper.”’ 
Still, the greater German 
Powers thought it ex- 
pedient to proceed with 
caution; and as Lord 
Russell, in a Memoran- 
dum dated November 
24th, 1863, had _ said 
that “should it appear 
that Federal troops had 
entered the Duchy on 
international grounds, 
Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment might be obliged to interfere,” 
Austria and Prussia persuaded the Diet 
to proceed by way of execution, and 
not, as Bavaria and other States would 
have wished, by way of prise de possession 
—a formally hostile and therefore inter- 
national act. Up to the end of 1863, 


then, although British remonstrances had 
not met with much attention, the general 
policy of Great Britain in regard to 
Denmark had not suffered a defeat. 
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But even before the execution an 


event had occurred that aggravated ten- 
fold the difficulties of the situation. 
Frederic VII., King of Denmark, died 
suddenly on the 15th of November, 1863. 
On the next day Prince Frederic of 
Augustenburg, son of a Duke of Augusten- 
burg who had accepted a sum of money 
for his forfeited estates from Denmark in 
1852, and agreed not to oppose the suc- 
cession of Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, issued a proclamation, addressed 
to the ‘‘ Schleswig-Holsteiners,’’ in which 





COUNT OTTO VON BISMARCK. 


he claimed the succession to both Duchies. 
The minor States of Germany were 
inclined to support him ; for an indepen- 


dent German State of Schleswig-Holstein 
would have been an accession of strength _ 
to their party in the Diet, and helped 


them to stand their ground against their 
two great overbearing confederates, Aus- 
tria and Prussia. But by this time Count 
Bismarck, whose one guiding thought 
was the aggrandisement of the Prussian 
monarchy out of all these complications, 
had decided upon his policy. For some 
months in 1863 the minor States had 
carried matters their own way, and 
Baron von der Pfordten, the Bavarian 
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envoy, the ablest exponent of their 
policy, was for a time the most powerful 
man in Germany. But now Bismarck, © 
having secured the cordial support of 
Austria by guaranteeing, on the part of 
Prussia, the integrity of her possessions, 
proceeded to take the initiative. On the 
28th of December Prussia and Austria 
proposed to the Diet that since the new 
Danish Constitution of the 18th of 
November amounted to a distinct viola- 
tion of the pledge given in 1851-2, not 
to incorporate Schleswig with Denmark, 
nor to take any steps leading thereto, the 
Diet should, upon international grounds, 
order the military occupation of Schles- 
wig, as a material pledge for the fulfilment 
by Denmark of her engagements. Bis- 
marck had probably satisfied himself 
that no opposition of a material kind 
would be offered by England in any cir- 
cumstances ; or else, now that Prussia 
was firmly allied with Austria, he did 
not fear such opposition. No action was 
taken by the Diet on this proposal for 
the moment, and a few days afterwards 
it was renewed with greater urgency by 
the two Governments, on the ground that 
the 1st of January, 1864, was the day 
on which the new Constitution was fixed 
to come into force. The minor States 
had different views ; they wished first to 
get Prince Frederic firmly enthroned in 
Holstein, after which they would have 
proceeded quietly to take up the question 
of Schleswig. When the proposal came 
to be voted upon in the Diet (14th of 
January, 1864), a combination of the 
minor States rejected it by a majority 
of rr to 5. The representatives of Austria 
and Prussia then informed the Diet that 
their Governments intended to carry out 
the proposal in spite of the adverse vote. 


ENGLAND ADVISES DENMARK 


Vielding to the advice of Lord Russell, - 


the Danes had, offered no resistance to 
the execution ; but when—probably after 
hearing of the proposal made to the Diet 
by Austria and Prussia on the 28th of 
December—the Foreign Secretary sent 
Lord Wodehouse to Copenhagen to induce 
the Danish Government to revoke the 
Constitution of the 18th of November, 
the mission was ineffectual. In a dis- 
patch of the 31st of December, Lord 
Russell proposed to the Diet that a con- 
ference of representatives of the Powers 
who signed the Treaty of London, together 
with a representative of the Bund, should 
meet and take into their consideration 
the points in dispute between Denmark 
and Germany ; and that in the meantime, 
and until the conference had finished its 
labours, the status quo should be main- 
tained. The proposal was received with 
cold disapproval by most of the members 
of the Diet, and Sir Alexander Malet 
wrote, a few days afterwards, on the 
8th of January, 1864, “ there is an abso- 
lute persuasion that England will not 
interfere materially, and our counsels, 
regarded as unfriendly, have no weight.” 

Prussia and Austria, having announced 
their intention of acting independently 
of the Diet, carried out their plans with 
energy and celerity. The Danes saw 
the gathering storm, yet made no sign of 
yielding. The truth is, Denmark reckoned 
with tolerable confidence on receiving 
material aid from the Western Powers, 
particularly from England; and _ this 
hope was encouraged by the knowledge 
that Lord Russell was indefatigable in 
writing to, and sounding the intentions of, 
nearly every Court in Europe, and that 
in a dispatch to Paris he had spoken of 


“‘ material assistance’ to Denmark to 
w* 


IOI 


prevent her dismemberment. The Danes 
also placed considerable reliance on the 
strength of the Danewerk, an immense 
system of earthworks, strengthened by 
forts, but it was carried on the 5th of 
February. Retreating northwards, the 
Danes concentrated under the guns of 
the fortress of Fredericia, on the borders 
of Schleswig and Jutland, and behind the 
lines of Diippel, which command the 
approach to the island of Alsen. On the 
7th of February, Wrangel, commander of 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


the Austro-Prussian army, issued a pro- 
clamation announcing that Austrian and 
Prussian commissioners would administer 
the civil government of Schleswig, and 
ordered that the German language should 
be thenceforth used in all branches of 
the administration. The fortified lines 
of Diippel were stubbornly defended by 
the Danes, and their gradual reduction 
was not effected without severe loss to 
the assailants. On the 18th of April the 
last remaining bastions were stormed, 
and the Prussians became masters of the 
place. The main body of the Danish 
army, or rather garrison, retreated into 
Jutland, leaving a pretty strong force to 
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occupy Alsen. Fredericia, which had been 
expected to offer a serious resistance, 
was evacuated soon after the fall of 
Diippel, the garrison crossing over into 
Fiinen. The Prussians, satisfied with 
having taken Diippel, made for the pre- 
sent no attempt upon Alsen, and there 
was a pause in the strife. 

The only expedient which seems to have 
occurred to Lord Russell was to write 
(roth of February) to Berlin, urging that 
the belligerents—the war having lasted 
exactly ten days—should agree to an 
armistice! The request was, it need 
hardly be added, ineffectual. But now 
the Danish Government took measures 
formally to remind Lord Russell of the 
obligations under which England lay. 
M. Torben Bille, the Danish Minister in 
London, in a dispatch, dated the 11th of 
February, 1864, stated that his Govern- 
ment indulged the hope that Lord Russell 
appreciated the steps which Denmark 
had taken with a view to the maintenance 
of peace, seeing that these steps had been 
taken by the Danish Government on the 
pressing advice of the Cabinet of London ; 
that, however, the pacific desires of 
Denmark had been frustrated by the 
ambition of Austria and Prussia, and war 
had actually broken out; that in this 


I02 


war Denmark, if unaided, must eventu-_ 


ally be crushed by the overwhelming 
numerical superiority of her opponents ; 
that it was necessary, therefore, that, 
while there was yet time, the Powers 
friendly to Denmark should come to her 
aid, ‘‘ and among those Powers there is 
none which the Danish Government 
address with more confidence than 
England.’’ This was a categorical re- 
quest, and the chilling reply which it 
elicited from Lord Russell must have 
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been a bitter mortification to the over- 
matched and harassed Danes. After 
admitting generally that Denmark had 
followed the advice of the British Govern- 
ment, without which that Government 
“could not have given even its good 
offices to Denmark to prevent, if possible, 
the outbreak of hostilities,’ Lord Russell . 
remarked that, as to ‘the request that 
friendly Powers should come to the assist- 
ance of Denmark, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could only say that every step they 
might think it right to take in the further 
progress of this unhappy contest could 
only be taken after full consideration and 
communication with France and Russia.” 
Such a reply plainly foreshadowed that 
Great Britain did not intend to fulfil her 
engagements if other Powers did not 
fulfil theirs. 

Still, there can be no doubt that the 
Government felt a real reluctance to 
abandon Denmark to its fate; and if 
France had shown any zeal in the matter, 
it seems not improbable that intervention 
would have gone the length of material 
assistance. But the French Emperor 
had been not a little mortified by Lord 
Russell’s abrupt and decided rejection of 
his proposal for a general Congress of 
Powers, made in the autumn of 1863. 


_ That proposal, starting from the assump- 


tion that the Treaties of 1815 were ‘‘ upon 
almost all points destroyed, modified, 
misunderstood, or menaced,’’ urged the 
expediency of a joint endeavour, on the 
part of the nations of Europe, “ to regu- 
late the present and secure the future 
in a Congress.’”’ No other European 
Power, great or small, had absolutely 
rejected the Emperor’s proposal; most 
had assented to it on the condition of a 
previous definition of the subjects that 


UPSETTING THE TREATIES | 


should be laid before the Congress ; but ' 


Lord Russell’s ynconditional refusal had 
caused the scheme to fall through. The 
feeling of mortification thence arising in 
the mind of the French Emperor led him 
to view the diplomatic efforts of Great 
Britain on behalf of Denmark with cold- 
ness, and her proposal for a limited con- 
ference on Danish affairs with little favour. 
Still France, like Great Britain, was 
bound by the Treaty of 1720, and the 
fidelity of the Danes to the first Napo- 
leon, and the sufferings which they 
had undergone in his cause, con- 
stituted a moral claim that ought 
not to have been lightly disregarded. 
But the Emperor was also deeply 


mortified by the refusal of Great [- oe 


‘s me 


Britain to interfere on behalf of 
Poland ; accordingly, when Lord 
Clarendon went to Paris he was 
informed, without much circumlocu- 
tion, that France did not intend to 
stir in the matter of assisting the 
helpless Danes. 

It may, however, be questioned 
whether, considering the small number 
of troops that England could bring 
into the field, there was any chance of a 
material intervention being successful in 
the face of the numerous battalions of two 
great military monarchies. Had both 
Austria and Prussia entered into the design 
of despoiling Denmark with equal hearti- 
ness, it may be admitted that material 
intervention on our part, though it might 
have retarded, would not have prevented, 
the catastrophe. But this was not the 
case; the Austrian Government was 
acting in the matter rather from a jealous 
disinclination to allow Prussia to take 
the lead and decide by herself questions 
in which German feeling was so deeply 
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engaged, than because it desired to turn 
Denmark out of a Duchy which had been 
linked to it for 800 years. It is also 
nearly certain that Russia and Sweden, 
whose people sided most warmly with 
Denmark, would have immediately joined 
us had we resolved upon giving material 
aid. Both Russell and Palmerston wished 
to risk the chance, but their colleagues 
declined to countenance the step. Accord- 
ingly no action was attempted, though 
Palmerston made what he called “a 
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THE DISPOSITION AT DUPPEL. 


notch off his own bat” by informing the 
Austrian Minister, Count Rudolph Ap- 
ponyi, that if the Austrian fleet sailed along 
the British coast and went to the assist- 
ance of the Prussians in the Baltic, he, 
for one, would not endure such an affront. 
Even this threat produced a strenuous 
remonstrance from Lord Granville. 

The exertions of the Foreign Secretary 
to procure the consent of the belligerents 
and other great Powers to a Conference 
were at last crowned with a certain 
measure of success. Austria and Prussia 
agreed to the Conference, but without 
an armistice. The first meeting was held 
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on the 25th of April, and the prime imme- 
diate object of the plenipotentiaries of 
the non-belligerent Powers was to obtain 
a suspension of host#ities. Denmark 
at first insisted that during the armistice 
her fleets should be allowed to maintain 
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painful to trace the course of the nego- 
tiations that followed, and their com- 
plete futility may dispense us from the 
task of doing so at any considerable length. 
It soon became clear that the German 
Powers deemed the Treaty of 1852 to 
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PRUSSIANS ATTACKING THE DANISH BREASTWORKS,. 


the blockade of the German ports, as 
an equivalent for the military occupation 
of the Duchies ; but to this the German 
Powers would not consent. Ultimately 
Denmark, pressed by Lord Russell, con- 
sented to give up the blockade, and an 
armistice was arranged to last from the 
12th of May to the r2th of June. It is 


have been cancelled by the outbreak of 
war, and the envoy of the Diet declared 
that Germany would not consent to the 
re-union of the Duchies to Denmark under 
any conditions whatever. Austria and 
Prussia proposed that Schleswig and 
Holstein should form an independent 
single State, under the sovereignty of 


THE PEACE PROPOSAL FAILS 


Prince Frederic of Augustenburg; but - 


such a solutiop, the Danish Plenipoten- 
tiaries declared to be wholly inadmissible. 
Lord Russell then brought forward the 
English proposal, which was that Hol- 
stein, Lauenburg, and the southern part 
of Schleswig, as far as the Schlei and the 
line of the Danewerk, should be separated 
from the Danish monarchy. This arrange- 
ment, to the principle of which the Danish 
Plenipotentiaries acceded, would have 
left Denmark in possession of about three- 
fourths of the Duchy of Schleswig. The 
negotiations being now placed upon the 
basis of a partition of territory, the neutral 
Powers obtained with great difficulty 
the extension of the armistice from the 
12th to the 26th of June. Austria and 
Prussia agreed to a partition, but insisted 
that the line of demarcation should be 
traced from Apenrade to Tondern, thus 
leaving less than half of the Duchy to 
Denmark, and depriving her of the purely 
Danish island of Alsen. Denmark would 
not yield this, and Prussia and Austria 
would concede no more. On the 18th of 
June, eight days before the expiration of 
the armistice, Lord Russell proposed 
that the question of boundary should be 
referred to the arbitration of a friendly 
Power, but to this neither belligerent 
would consent. Finally, the French Pleni- 
potentiary proposed that the method of 
plébtsctte, or popular vote, should be 
resorted to, and that the votes of the 
communes in Schleswig should be taken 
on the question whether they preferred 
continued union with Denmark or separa- 
tion. The Danish Envoy, M. de Quaade, 
positively negatived this proposal, which 
was also extremely unpleasing to Austria, 
in whose Italian dominions the applica- 
tion of the principle of the lébiscite 
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would have instantly terminated her rule, 
Thus the debates of the Conference came 
to an end, having produced no result. 

The remainder of this melancholy his- 
tory may be told in a few words. Hostili- 
ties recommenced, and on the 29th of 
June the Prussians forced their way 
across the narrow sound which divides the 
island of Alsen from the mainland, and 
stormed with great gallantry the field 
works that had been thrown up on the 
opposite shore. The Prussians carried 
the position, but the greater part of the 
Danes made good their escape out of the 
island. The strong fortress of Fredericia 
had previously been abandoned; the 
Prussians were preparing to cross to 
Funen ; and now nothing remained for 
the Danes, isolated as they were and 
without hope of aid, but to submit. 
Negotiations were opened immediately at 
Vienna, and on the ist of August the 
preliminaries of peace were signed, and 
embodied in the following October in a 
formal treaty—the Treaty of Vienna. 
Denmark ceded Schleswig, Holstein, and 
Tauenberg, without reserve, to the 
Emperor of Austria and King of Prussia. 
Though thus compelled to ratify her 
own spoliation, the brave little kingdom 
came out of the struggle with honour, and 
with an undiminished right to the respect 
of Europe: it were much to be wished 
that of all the neutral Powers that looked 
on and did nothing the same could be 
said. 

The result might have been different 
had Louis Napoleon been less ambitious, 
and limited his schemes to what it was 
practicable to accomplish. Tord Russell 
would have acted if France could have 
been depended upon; but to Louis 
Napoleon the question of Schleswig- 
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Holstein was interesting only in so far 
as it could be used to subserve his ambi- 
tion to expel the Austrian from Venice 
and Germany from the left bank of the 
Rhine. What Napoleon sought was a 
rectification of the French frontier imposed 
by the Powers on the final overthrow of 
his great predecessor, in 1815. When 
this was apparent, Lord Russell ceased his 
overtures. The Cabinet was against war ; 
the Queen was against war ; if claims of 
relationship weighed with her at all 
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in so grave a matter the claim of her 
eldest daughter as the future Queen of 
Prussia was held to be superior to that 
of the wife of her eldest son; between 
Germany and Denmark she did not hesi- 
tate to cast the weight of her influence 
on the side of Prussia. Bismarck knew 
this. He knew that in the last resort 
Palmerston and Russell would be beaten 
in the Cabinet. Beaten they were. Thus 
Schleswig-Holstein passed from the Crown 
of Denmark for ever. 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA 
(LATER, FREDERICK III.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE NEW HOMES AT LONDON AND SANDRINGHAM 


Marlborough House—Some Sidelights on its History—The Intrigues of Court Life—Royal 
Festivities—The Royal Academy Banquet—Speech by the Prince—Entertained by the 
Corporation of the City of London—Among the City Guilds—The Sandringham Estate— 
The Prince and Princess at Home—Modernising the House—A Tenant’s Recollections—A 
Free and Unfettered Life—The Prince is no Respecter of Persons—Agricultural Pursuits— 
The Home Farm Established—The Princess Butter-making—Among the Horses and Dogs— 


The Prince a Model Master. 


HE early part of the season of 

1863 was spent by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Wind- 

sor, while the final touches were put 
to the furnishings of Marlborough House. 
This handsonie dwelling, overlooking the 
Mali and the Park, was the work of 
Wren, who built it for John, Duke of 
Marlborough, in 1709-10, Wrten being 
then in his eightieth year, worried 
by conflicts with Commissioners, who 
complained of delay in completing the 
building of St. Paul’s, disappointed at the 
frustration of his scheme for rebuilding 
London, and harassed by countless vexa- 
tions. The nobility of the house attests 
the vigour of his mind and the supreme 
skill with which he still exercised his 
faculty of design. The ground on which 
it stands was formerly a pheasantry of 
St. James’s Palace and part of a garden 
which had been taken from the parkland 
of the Palace; and that masterful, 
intriguing woman, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, had wheedled it out of Queen 
Anne on a fifty years’ lease at a nominal 
rental. A supplement to the Gazette of 
the 18th of April, 1709, says :—‘‘ Her 
Majesty having been pleased to grant 
to His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, 
the Friary next to St. James’s Palace, in 


which lately dwelt the Countess du Roy, 
the same is pulling down in order to 
rebuild the house for his grace; and 
about a third of the garden, lately in the 
occupation of the Rt. Honble. Henry 
Boyle, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State, is marked out in order to be 
annexed to the house of his grace the 
Duke of Marlborough.’”’ Defoe took note 
of the building in 1722 in his “‘ Journey 
through England ’’: ‘‘ The palace of the 
Duke of Marlborough,’ he wrote, “is in 
every way answerable to the grandeur 
of its master. Its situation is more con- 
fined than that of the Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire, but the body of the house is 
much nobler, more compact, and the 
apartments better composed. It is 
situated at the west end of the King’s 
garden, on the Park side, and fronts the 
Park, but with no other prospect but 
that view. Its court is very spacious 
and finely paved; the offices are large 
and on each side as you enter ; the stairs, 
mounting to the gate, are very noble.’ 
Mr. Edward Walford’s ‘‘ Old and New 
London,” thus describes the house :— 
“The building is a stately red-brick 
edifice, ornamented with stone. The 
front is very extensive; and the wings 
on each side are decorated at the corners 
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with stone rustic-work. A small colon- 
nade extends on the side of the area 
next the wings; the opposite of the area 
is occupied by sundry offices. The top 
of the house was originally finished with 
a balustrade, but that was subsequently 
altered, and the first storey crowned by 
an attic raised above the cornice. The 
front towards the Park resembles the 
other; only instead of having two wings, 
there are niches for statues ; and instead 
of the area as in front, there is a descent 
by a flight of steps into the gardens. The 
vestibule was painted with a representa- 
tion of the battle of Hochstet, in which 
the most remarkable incident was the 
taking prisoners of Marshal Tallart, the 
French general, and several other officers 
of distinction ; the long series of battles 
in which the illustrious duke was engaged 
including, of course, those of Malplaquet 
and Blenheim, were painted by La 
Guerre as ornaments for the house. 
“If Marlborough House, even now, is 
quiet and retired, what must it have 
been when it was first built, when it 
was shut in on two sides by a grove of 
chestnut-trees, its west front open to 
the gardens of the Palace, its south to 
the Park, then private? ‘Here, and at 


Blenheim,’ observes Malcolm, ‘it might 


have been supposed that the conqueror 
of so many battles would have enjoyed 
the honours lavished on him; but party, 
ambition, and peculation stepped in, and 
prevented him from enjoying repose. 
Had he fallen in battle on the day of 
his last victory, his memory would have 
been more gratefully remembered by his 
countrymen.’ ”’ 

Here the old duke (though he died 
at Windsor) lived out his years of 
dotage, penurious to the last, the idol 
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of the crowd and the butt of the satirist ; 
and here his widow lived on the million 
and a half sterling which the avaricious 
pair had scraped together in the hey-day 
of her power at Court, and when the Duke 
had a finger in every Army contract. 
Here she used to give those annual feasts 
to the crowd of relations whom the 
adventures of Arabella Churchill at the 
Court of James II. had brought into the 
front rank of English social life. ‘‘ What 
a glorious sight it is,’ she once exclaimed, 
as she surveyed her guests, “‘ to see such 
a number of branches flourishing from 
the same root!” ‘ Alas!” sighed Jack 
Spencer to a first cousin, “‘ the branches 
would flourish far better if the root were 
underground.” Here, in 1744, having 
outlived her husband for twenty years 
and all her children but one, she died 
at the age of eighty-four, vigorous of 
faculty and of speech to the very last. 
The writer already quoted has the follow- 
ing notes on the subsequent history of 
the house :—‘‘ Many Londoners, no doubt, 
have often wondered why the houses 
between Marlborough House and Pall 
Mall, which so obstruct the view, have 
never been removed. The reason is given 
by Thornton in his ‘Survey of London 
and Westminster’: ‘When this noble 
structure was first finished, the late 
Duchess of Marlborough intended to have 
opened a way to it from Pall Mall, directly 
in the front, as appears from the manner 
in which the court-yard is formed. But she 
reckoned without her host: Sir Robert 
Walpole having purchased the house before 
it, and not being on good terms with the 
duchess, she was prevented from execut- 
ing her design.’ 

‘The mansion was bought by the 
Crown in the year 1817, for the Princess 
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Charlotte and Prince Leopold, but the 
Princess died before the purchase was 
actually completed. Her widower, how- 
ever (afterwards King of the Belgians), 
lived in it for several years. 

‘In 1828 there was a talk, but only a 
talk, as we learn from the correspondence 
of the Duke of Wellington, about pulling 
down Marlborough House and building a 
street upon its site. The question appears 
to have been discussed among the Lords 
of the Treasury on financial grounds, and 
then to have died away; probably their 
decision, if any was arrived at, was based 
upon the experience gained at Carlton 
House. 

“In 1837, the mansion was thoroughly 
repaired, decorated and furnished, and 
settled by Act of Parliament on Queen 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM AT MARLBOROUGH 
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Adelaide. She occupied it till her death 
in 1849. 

‘‘ Shortly after the settlement of Marl- 
borough House upon the Prince of Wales, 
the lower part of the building was appro- 
priated to the accommodation of the 
Vernon collection of pictures, and others 
of the English school, until they could 
be fitly hung in the National Gallery. 
The upper rooms were set apart for the 
use of the Department of Practical Art, 
for a library, museum of manufactures, 
the ornamental casts of the School of 
Design, a lecture-room, &c. Here, in 
1852, was designed the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s funeral car, which was subsequently 
exhibited to the public in a temporary 
building in the court-yard.” 

The Prince and Princess gave a dinner- 
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party and a ball to 
celebrate their first 
residence in their 
London house. As 
we have already in- 
dicated, the Season 
was one of much 
brilliance, and _ to 
the world of fashion 
the ball was an 
event of scarcely less 
interest than the 
imatriage itself. A new host and a new 
hostess had entered upon the scene. 
Society had again a leader. London was 
herself once more. The clouds that had 
overshadowed the West End since the 
death of the Prince Consort were re- 
moved, and youth and beauty gathered 
round the Prince and Princess in joy- 
ful expectation that a new era, less 
formal and severe, had begun. Nor 
was that expectation disappointed, for 
Marlborough House became a centre of 
fashionable society, where youth reigned 
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MARLBOROUGH 
HOUSE. 


1, THE GARDEN 
ENTRANCE. 


2. THE GATES IN 
PALL MALL. 
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supreme. Great were the rejoicings of the 
London tradesmen. The wedding alone 
had filled the cash boxes of the West End 
jewellers. Apart from the multitudinous 
presents showered upon the bride and 
bridegroom, the Prince of Wales had 
spent lavishly on his friends. Many young 
men of fashion were wearing heart-shaped 
scarfpins, with the monogram of the 
Prince and Princess outlined in brilliants 
in the centre; and the use of costly 
pins spread through all ranks of society. 
The Princesses’s jewels were among the 
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finest and costliest in Europe, and every 
woman who belonged to the great world 
found it necessary to emulate her in these 
possessions. In dress, too, there was a 
note of magnificence and rich colouring, 
which had been banished during the 
period of mourning. The reaction against 
that period was sharp, and the younger 
generation had no liking for the simplicity 
of the early Victorian years. The Court 
of Louis Napoleon was then at the height 
of its meretricious splendour ; and it was 
a Court where English society was eagerly 
welcomed and entertained to the finest 
spectacles. Ijondon society could not 
rival the jewelled and sartorial glories of 
Paris of the Second Empire, but it could 
attempt to imitate them, and it was from 
Paris that the new “ note’’ was taken. 
It was natural that the marriage should 
have opened a brighter social era. The 
throwing open of the portals of Marl- 
borough House was the signal for a 
revival of festive life in the capital. Nor 
did this revival affect fashionable and 
wealthy circles alone. We have mentioned 
the ball at the Guildhall, where the 
Prince took up the freedom of the City, 
and the Prince and Princess opened the 
evening by leading off a quadrille, the 
Tord Mayor the partner of the Princess 
and the Lady Mayoress the partner of 
the Prince, and allusion has also been 
made to the ball given by the officers 
of the Guards. At the opening of the 
Royal Academy in the first week in May, 
the Saturday night banquet was made 
memorable by the presence for the first 
time of the Prince of Wales. The rooms 
of the Academy were then at Trafalgar 
Square, and the late Sir Charles Eastlake 
was president. There was a brilliant 
company of men eminent in public life, 
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in art, science, and literature. A toast was 
drank in silence to ‘‘ The Memory of the 
Great and Good Prince Consort,” and then 
the toast of ‘‘ The Prince and Princess of 
Wales ” was proposed in a felicitous little 
speech by Sir Charles. ‘‘ The Council of 
the Royal Academy,” he said, ‘ had that 
day had the honour of offering their 
respectful and heartfelt congratulations 
to His Royal Highness on his marriage 
to a princess whose personal attractions 
and gracious manners enhanced the im- 
pressions of Her Royal Highness’s 
amiable character.”’ The Prince of Wales 
was given a reception so hearty that he 
was sensibly affected. A reporter of the 
occasion put on record that he rose 
under deep emotion, but spoke ‘in a 
peculiarly clear and pleasing tone of 
voice, and with a great impressiveness 
of manner.” 

It is appropriate that this, the first of 
many Academy speeches which the Prince 
was to make, should here find a place : 

‘It is with the most contending feelings 
of pleasure, pride, and sorrow that I rise 
to return you thanks in the name of my- 
self and the Royal Family for the kind 
terms in which you, Sir Charles, have 
proposed our health, and for the very 
cordial way in which this distinguished 
assembly has received it. I cannot on 
this occasion divest my mind of the 
associations connected with my beloved 
and lamented father. His bright example 
cannot fail to stimulate my efforts to 
tread in his footsteps: and, whatever my 
shortcomings may be, I may at least 
presume to participate in the interest 
which he took in every institution which 
tended to encourage art and science in 
this country, but more especially in the 
prosperity of the Royal Academy. Advert- 


THE THANKS 


ing to my marriage, I beg you to believe 


how grateful I feel for, and I may be 
permitted to. add how sincerely I appre- 
ciate, the sentiments you have expressed 
with reference to the Princess. I know 
that I am only speaking her mind in 
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THE OLD ACADEMY PREMISES, NOW 


joining her thoughts to mine on this 
occasion. We neither of us can forget 
the manner in which our union has been 
celebrated throughout the nation; and 
I should be more than ungrateful if I did 
not retain the most lasting as well as 
most pleasing recollection of the kind 
expressions which my attendance has 
evoked this evening.” 
x 
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Brief as it was, the speech—the first 
public speech the Prince had made in 
England—was a great success. It was 
read by the nation with pleasure not less 
keen than that which it had excited 
among its hearers. It was addressed to 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


the people as well as to his hosts and 
fellow-guests; and nothing could have 
been more sincere and tactful or more 
appropriate either to the immediate occa- 
sion or to the general circumstances of the 
time. He was for the first time discharg- 
ing a duty his father had been wont to 
perform; he was in the presence of a 
company of gentlemen among whom the 
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Prince Consort had mixed on a footing 
of intellectual equality rather than of 
social superiority. The references to his 
“ beloved and lamented father,” and his 
own modest appreherfsions lest he should 
not be able to fill the place of that dis- 
tinguished man in relation to art and 
science, had a significance of singular 
fulness ; while the note of gratitude for 
the national approval of his marriage and 
the popular affection for the Princess 
resounded far beyond the walls of the 
Academy and reached the humblest homes 
in the land. From these points of view 
the little speech was quite a work of art. 
It delighted everyone. It established the 
reputation of the Prince as a terse and 

graceful speaker. This reputation he 

inaintained in the succeeding month 

when accepting the freedom of the City, 
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to which he was entitled by patrimony ; 
the Corporation had invited him to 
take it up on his marriage. Here, again, 
there was a brilliant company, and the 
Corporation had spent with a lavish hand 
in decorating the Guildhall. The Prince 
and Princess arrived at nine in the 
evening, the Prince in military uniform 
with the broad riband and Star of the 
Garter, and the Princess—a vision of 
loveliness—in a white dress, with coronet, 
the diamond brooch which was her 
husband’s chief wedding gift, and the 
splendid necklace of gems which had 
been the gift of the City of Jondon. 
Alderman Rose was the Mayor of the year, 

and a Court of Common Council was 

constituted in due form by the laying 

of the Sword and Mace on the table. 

The necessary documents were read, and 
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HE GUILDHALL, LONDON. 
From a Drawing by W. B. Robinson. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY 


the Prince subscribed the declaration of 
obedience to” the Mayor of the City: 
“ That I will maintain the franchises and 
customs thereof, and will keep this City 
harmless, in that which is in me; that 
I will also keep the peace in my own 
person; that I will know no gatherings 
nor conspiracies against the Queen’s 
peace, but I will warn the Mayor thereof 
or hinder it to my power; and that all 
these points and articles I will well and 
truly keep according to the laws and 
customs of this City, 
to my power.” The 
signature having been 
affixed, a gold casket 
containing -the record 
of the Freedom and an 
Address, was presented 
to the Prince. Here 
is his reply :— 

“It is, I assure you, 
a source of sincere 
gratification to me to 
attend here for the 
purpose of being in- 
vested with a privilege 
which for the reasons 
you have stated you 
are unable to confer 
upon me, and which 
descends to me by 
inheritance. It is a 
patrimony that I am 
proud to claim—this 
freedom of the greatest 
city of the commercial 
world, which holds its 
charter from such an 
ancient date. My 
pride is increased when 
I remember the illus- 
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been citizens of London, more especially 
when I connect these with the beloved 
father to whom you have adverted in such 
warm terms of eulogy and respect, and 
through whom I am here to claim my 
freedom of the City of London. The 
Princess and myself heartily thank you 
for the past—for your loyalty and ex- 
pressions of attachment towards the 
Queen,, for the manifestations of this 
evening towards ourselves, and for all 
your prayers for our future happiness.” 


THE OLD MEETING CHAMBER (DEMOLISHED 198) OF THE 
COMMON COUNCIL. 
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THE BANQUETING CHAMBER, MERCERS’ HALL, LONDON. 





AT THE MERCERS’ BANQUET 


A little later in the year the Prince was 
again in the Gity, this time to receive the 
freedom of the Mercers’ Company—the 
most ancient of the City Guilds. It 
received its incorporation at the hands 
of Richard II., though its history goes 
farther back. Tudor Sovereigns figure on 
its Roll, and such names as Whit- 
tington, Caxton, Gresham, Colet. The 
Master Warden of the Company, the 
Revd. Markland Barnard, who read 
the Address to the Prince, could trace 
an association with the Guild through 
ancestors back to the reign of Henry 
IV. The Prince’s reply was as 
follows :— 

“T am glad to avail myself of the 
last opportunity which my stay in 
London affords me of attending here 
this day to receive the freedom of 
your ancient and honourable Company. 
The oldest of the City Companies, the 
Mercers’ is hardly exceeded by any 
in the amount of its charities or in 
its capabilities of doing good. How 
these powers have been exercised, the 
list of the foundations of the Company 
and of the distinguished persons whom 
you have enumerated as benefactors 
and freemen tells us. Among the 
latter the great Sovereign, who was 
herself a sister of the Company, stands 
conspicuous ; and commerce and science 
appear equally to have lent their repre- 
sentatives to ennoble the Mercers’ Com- 
pany. To be associated with such names 
in the freedom and history of your 
Company is an honour and privilege I am 
proud to have conferred upon me. I thank 
you sincerely for the terms in which you 
have mentioned the names of my beloved 
mother and the Princess, and for the 
happiness you desire for us both.”’ 

x* 
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A luncheon followed in the fine hall of 
the Company, at which the Prince en- 
larged his acquaintance with prominent 
citizens of London. This narrative of the 
opening of the Prince’s career as public 
speaker should not conclude without a 
mention of his first association with 
charitable institutions—an aspect of his 
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SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON. 
A famous member of the Mercers’ Company. 


life-work which will call for separate 
treatment in some detail at a later stage. 

On the 24th of June, 1863, he was 
present with the Princess at Slough to 
open the new buildings of the British 
Orphan Asylum, then transferred from 
its original home at Clapham Rise. He 
had the satisfaction also of announcing a 
gift of £12,000 from Mr. Edward Mac- 
kenzie, and giving his consent and that 
of the Princess to the addition of their 
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names to the list of vice-patrons. Queen 
Victoria was patron of this admirable 
institution, with which the Royal Family 
have since maintained a close connection. 
The Prince’s first speech in aid of a 
charity—the forerunner of innumerable 
speeches of great earning power to Com- 
mittees and Boards of Management— 
was not less eloquently expressive because 
it was brief :— 

“It has given the Princess and myself 
great pleasure to be present at the opening 
of your most excellent Asylum, and to 
have been invited to take part in so good 
a work. The benevolent purposes of this 
widely-extended institution speak for 
themselves. It is one in which the Queen 
and my lamented father, the promoter of 
every scheme for the relief of the miser- 
able, evinced a warm interest, and the 
details which you have given of its 
formation and progress furnish another 
appeal for aid from those whose highest 
enjoyment it is to give a home and 
education to the fatherless and destitute. 
It is a privilege, I assure you, that the 
Princess and myself value greatly, to have 
our names associated with the British 
Orphan Asylum.” 

These incidents may be regarded not 
merely as the causes of the Prince’s early 
essays in the art of formal oratory, but 
also as marking the beginning of his 
public activities in England and of that 
intimate personal alliance with diverse 
aspects of our national life which was to 
make him the best-known man in the 
country and the leader and helper of 
every good cause which could be kept 
outside the strife of political parties. 
Henceforth, he was to represent the 
Sovereign. A new period had begun in 
the social life of the realm—that long 
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period during which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were the real leaders 
of Society, a word used here not in the 
restrictive sense which indicates people 
of fashion, but in the larger sense which 
comprises all the activities of the nation. 

The late summer of this year was 
spent at Sandringham, the new Norfolk 
home of the Prince. This estate com- 
prises about eight thousand acres of park 
land and farm land, with a rent roll, in 
1863, of about £7,000 a year. It was 
acquired before the marriage, at the 
instigation of the Prince Consort, from 
Mr. Spencer Cowper, a stepson of Lord 
Palmerston, by whom it had been brought 
to the notice of the Prince Consort, who 
had asked his friends to look out for a 
suitable property, as a country residence, 
for the Heir Apparent. Estates in Oxford- 
shire, Suffolk, and Gloucestershire, and 
Newstead Abbey, Lord Byron’s home in 
Nottinghamshire, were thought of, but 
the choice eventually fell upon San- 
dringham, which had the advantage of 
remoteness from great centres of popu- 
lation and yet of comparatively easy 
access to Iondon. The purchase price 
was {220,000, but it was necessary to 
build a new house and to spend a good 
deal on the steadings and cottages, and 
in bringing the land into condition. The 
rental for the greater part of the Prince’s 
lifetime, before he came to the Throne, 
was expended on the property, which 
was thus converted into a model estate. 
Wolverton is the nearest station, and 
King’s Lynn is seven miles distant ; but 
the estate can be reached from these only 
by road, and for residential purposes 
it was in the heart of the country, though 
not actually so, for from the high grounds 
there is a view of the North Sea. So 
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far as sea air is an aid to health, the 
inhabitants of this part of Norfolk might 
be living on the coast. The pano- 
rama from the hills is a beautiful one, 
and there is no finer scenery in the East- 
ern Counties. Of rough shooting there 
is an abundance; animal and feathered 
life abounds in the fields and woodlands, 
and the Prince had not been long in 
possession before the estate was well 
stocked with pheasants. The old house 
was a picturesque thatched dwelling 
which had stood there a couple of cen- 
turies ; but it dated from a time when 
Norfolk squires did not require palatial 
mansions, and, besides being small, was 
too dilapidated to be enlarged and 
modernised for permanent use. It made, 
however, a charming country home until 
a new dwelling could be built. The 
designer of the present house was Mr. 
Humbert, and it was completed in 1871. 
It stands on a more elevated site than 
the original house, which was pulled 
down. An illustration will give a better 
view of it than words. It is a noble 


and beautiful house, exteriorly and in- 
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‘teriorly, though it cannot compare in 


extent and architectural dignity with 
some ducal and other residences that 
could be named. Within the vestibule 
is a tablet in Old English characters: 
‘This house was built by Albert Edward 
Prince of Wales, and Alexandra his wife, in 
the year of our Lord 1870.”’ The pre- 
parations for the building of this house 
and the work of getting the estate in 
order engaged the activities of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales for some years. 
Sandringham, as it is to-day, is their 
handiwork. They found in the estate 
little more than the scene of a country 
home, and they converted it, by much 
expenditure of money and still more of 
thought, into a home such as they desired, 
a home expressive of their own indivi- 
duality. Than this there can be no more 
delightful task, and the affection with 
which Sandringham was ever regarded 
by King Edward and his family is 
no doubt due to the fact that they had 
made it what it now is. Of the life at 
Sandringham during the early 

years of the marriage one of the 
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SANDRINGHAM FROM THE GARDENS 
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Prince’s tenants, Mrs. 
Cresswell, has given a 
vivacious account. She 
wrote a little book, 
“ Bighteen Vears on the 
Sandringham  Estate,’’ 
which is not without a 
spice of mischief. It 
appears that she had a 
grievance about her ten- 
ancy, but not against the 
Prince. His business men 
had not been able to see 
matters quite in the light 
in which she had wished. 
But these little differences 
of opinion are difficult to avoid in business 
concerns between men, and perhaps less 
easy of smooth adjustment when a lady is 
concerned. Mrs. Cresswell does not score 
off the Prince so much as off the local 
gentry. She found them exclusive, as 
county society is apt to be, and she repre- 
sents them as desiring that the landlord 
of Sandringham should be as exclusive 
as themselves. These people, it appears, 
wanted the Prince and Princess to them- 
selves, and to shut out those whom they 
deemed to be of inferior station. But 
the Prince took quite another view of 
his duties as head of local society, and 
so did the Princess. Their station was 
so high that there was no need to pro- 
tect it by aloofness from neighbours of 
social grades believed to be inferior by 
those who had themselves been socially 
eclipsed by the coming of royalty. All 
Norfolk society was welcome at San- 
dringham, not merely the upper section” 
of the landed gentry. There was much 
lifting of aristocratic eyebrows when this 
came to be known and much comment 
when it was appreciated that the Prince 
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and Princess took a most 
generous view of their 
social relations with their 
neighbours and declined 
to draw subtle ’distinc- 
tions of birth and wealth. 
The ‘‘ best people,’ ac- 
cording to Mrs. Cresswell, 
complained that the 
Royalties ‘“‘ should make 
themselves common,”’ by 
which, no doubt, they 
meant —if they were 
really so priggish and 
supercilious as to make 
such a complaint—that 
they should be compelled, if they them- 
selves wished to bask in the sunshine of 
the Royal presence, to stand in the same 
light as people whom they preferred not to 
admit to intimacy. ‘‘ The line must be 
drawn somewhere ’’—that was the doc- 
trine ; and it appears that they showed 
displeasure at the social catholicity of 
the Prince and Princess by staying away 
from a county ball and letting it be 
known, as ladies can let such things be 
known, why they did so. It was a ladies’ 
quarrel, no doubt, and embarrassing to 
the men folk—poor helpless creatures in 
these momentous matters. When this 
protest came to the knowledge of the 
Prince—to whom, we may be sure, it 
was a cause of hearty laughter—he 
‘“‘read the Riot Act,” says Mrs. Cresswell, 
“and brought them to their bearings, 
and they had to go [to the next county 
ball] with as good a grace as they could 
assume.”’ Mrs. Cresswell thus proceeds :— 

“The Heir to the Throne... so 
thoroughly enjays going everywhere and 
seeing everybody and everything, look- 
ing round their houses, and inquiring 
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how they live and what they do. Head- 
aches and nerves must be an unknown 
eguantity to him. He loves a mob, a 
noise, and a crowd ; is always on the stir 
about something, and would find repose 
and quiet the most grievous affliction. I 
believe all England would be invited to 
Sandringham if they could be crammed 
in, and everyone from the highest to the 
lowest treated with hospitality and made 
to feel welcome and at home. Unbounded 
popularity is the result of this accessi- 
bility. Everything must be condoned 
and forgiven in a Prince who is all jollity 
and affability to all sorts and conditions 
of men, and Norfolk stands first and fore- 
most in fealty and obedience. It is his 
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very private and particular kingdom. 


‘However much his power may be cur- 


tailed elsewhere, there his word is law 
and his rule absolute; he is allowed to 
meddle and manage exactly as he pleases.”’ 

Mrs. Cresswell gives ‘a picture of the 
Prince at a servants’ ball at Sandring- 
ham :— 

“The house party, equerries, ladies-in- 
waiting, and all invited from the neigh- 
bourhood, were ordered to join in, no 
shirking or sitting out allowed, and when 
the sides had been made up, the Prince 
and Princess set off with their partners, 
round and round, down the middle and 
up again, and so on to the end, the Prince 
the jolliest of the jolly and the life of the 
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THE SALOON AT SANDRINGHAM. 
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party, as he is wherever he goes. I never 
saw such amazing vitality. His own 
Master of the Ceremonies, signalling and 
sending messages to the band, arranging 
every dance, and when to begin and when 
to leave off, noticing the smallest mistake 
in the figures, and putting the people in 





ENTRY OF THE PIPERS. 


their places. In the ‘ Triumph,’ which 
is such an exhausting dance, he looked gs 
if he could have gone on all night and 
into the middle of next week without 
stopping, and I really believe he could. 
He is an antidote to every text and 
sermon that ever was preached upon the 
pleasures of the world palling upon the 
wearied spirit. They never pall upon 
his, and year after year he comes up 
“to time’ with renewed capacity for 
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revelry and junketings. Almost before 
one dance was ended the Prince started 
another, and suddenly the Scotch pipers 
would screech out, and the Prince would 
fold his arms and fling himself into a 
‘Highland Fling,’ and so on, fast and 
furious, until far into the small hours of 
the morning.” 

Why not? The Prince was young. 
His vitality was exuberant. He was 
happy, and he communicated his own 
happiness to others. There is a time for 
mirth and a time for sadness. A dance 
is surely a time for mirth. He was not 
at the Guildhall opening a quadrille with 
a stately citizeness, or at Windsor in the 
days before 1861, where dancing was 
stately and frigidly formal, but in his 
own house. Mrs. Cresswell would appar- 
ently have preferred to see him behave 
like a master of deportment. She appears 
to have been gifted with a highly critical 
temperament. She did not like some of 
the men who came down to Sandringham 
from lTondon. There were “ notorious 
characters ’’ amongst them—actors, sing- 
ers, artists, and such like folk, whose 
names were not in Debrett, but whose 
conversation the Prince seems to have 
found not less acceptable and enter- 
taining than that of the Norfolk squire- 
archy. With an audacity which no mere 
masculine writer could possess, Mrs. 
Cresswell actually published a little lecture 
to the Princess of Wales upon the impolicy 
of admitting such persons within the 
Park gates: ‘‘ Without wishing the Prin- 
cess of Wales to become strongminded or 
lose her unique identity, an occasional 
stand against some of the most notorious 
characters, instead of ignoring, condon- 
ing, or receiving all alike, might be desir- 
able; and though the Princess suits the 
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nation so well, the Duchess of Edinburgh — 


would perhaps make a better leader of 
Society. Thatrés grand dame, with her 
Romanoff temper and determination, 
would soon make a clean sweep within 
the precincts of the Court.’”’ After read- 
ing that passage it is possible to have 
just a little sympathy with the gentle- 
man to whom the Prince of Wales deputed 
the task of settling the details of the 
Sandringham tenancies. What is quite 
certain is that the Prince of Wales at this 
period of his life did not comport him- 
self when at Sandringham with a solem- 
nity that would have befitted a man of 
seventy. Nor were all of his associates 
grave and reverend seigneurs, borne down 
with the weight of their own wisdom. He 
loved youth and gaiety of heart. He 
gathered about him in his Norfolk home, 
where he merged the Prince into the 
country gentleman, men who could talk 
and sing and play and laugh. It might 
have suited those of more circumscribed 
vision if he had consorted solely with 
bishops, ministers, eminent men of sci- 
ence, philosophers, and satiated himself 
with the conversation of men of learn- 
ing and piety ; but what sufferings had 
he not already undergone at the hands 
of distinguished persons such as these 
during the long years of his studentship 
in the art of living as an Heir Apparent ! 
Had he not been crammed to repletion 
with all kinds of knowledge? Had he 
not suffered with exemplary patience a 
surveillance from which any young man 
not born to a Throne would have escaped 
at any cost, even if there were nothing 
else for it but to enlist as a private sol- 
dier? Had he not been tutor’d, gover- 
nor’d, professor’d in the society of men of 
piety and scholarship, of unimpeachable 
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lineage and stifling respectability, from 
the time he could toddle until he mar- 
ried ? Had he not been obliged to live a 
life without freedom under the keen and 
searching eyes of men who were expected 
to write daily accounts of his progress in 
all the virtues and in all the sciences ? 
Had he not been over-educated, over- 
disciplined, deprived of initiative; the 
avenues of experience and self-expression 
and self-discovery which are open to 
other young men closed against him by 
insurmountable barriers, guarded with 
sleepless vigilance ? Is it surprising that 
there should have been a reaction—that 
the Prince should have chosen his own 
friends and his own guests, and should 
have preferred men who had drunk deep 
of the draught of life to men who could 
only instruct him on what they had read 
or reflected about life? Who is there, 
not having been born a Prince, who has 
lived through the time of youth and early 
manhood with ordinary freedom of inter- 
course with his fellow men, who will dare 
blame the Prince for not regulating his 
doings according to the standard of Mrs. 
Cresswell ? 

As an agriculturist, the Prince of 
Wales soon attained something more 
than local fame. He took a keen and 
active interest in the working of the home 
farm, as did the Princess also. She came 
from a country of dairy farmers, and it 
was not long before she had set up a 
model dairy of her own, where she would 
herself make butter and give lessons in 
butter making to her friends. This dairy 
is in the style of a Swiss chalet, with rooms 
in addition to the dairy proper—one of 
them a tea-room quaintly furnished and 
the walls hung with sketches of her own. 
The dairy is tiled in peacock blue, with 
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a device of the rose, shamrock, and thistle 
and the motto Ich dien on each tile. 
A broad marble shelving is carried round 
the dairy. The pans are of silver and 
porcelain-lined, and the appliances are 
as perfect for their purpose as science 
and unstinted cost can make them. 
Brackets stand here and there, with 
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and practised hand. As her daughters 
grew up she initiated them not merely 
in the arts of housewifery, but also in 
those arts that are understood in Den- 
mark, where a woman’s activities extend 
beyond the house to the meadows and 
dairies. Her daughters became accom- 
plished dairymaids. But this is antici- 
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models of favourite animals which no 


longer graze in the Sandringham pas- 


tures, and during many years, while in 
residence at Sandringham, the Princess 
would do an afternoon’s work in the 
dairy, in apron and sleeves, with or with- 
out the assistance of a dairymaid. Here, 
too, she would entertain intimate friends 
to butter-making exhibitions, with tea 
afterwards — home-made bread, butter 
made by herself, cream skimmed from 
the pans in the dairy by her own deft 


pating the years. The Prince took up 
the breeding of Shorthorns and South- 
downs, and he soon had as fine a herd 
and as fine a flock as anyone in the county, 
or, indeed, in England. He enjoyed farm- 
ing, and was very proud of his successes 
as afarmer. Nothing pleased him better 
than to take a visitor who was himself a 
farmer and breeder of stock round the 
buildings and listen to expert commenda- 
tion and criticism. He could discuss 
points with the shrewdness of a judge at 
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a show. He was an excellent judge of a 
horse, and the stables at Sandringham 
contained notable horses of his own 
breeding. The Princess developed a 
special taste for ponies, and for these 
animals a separate stable was built. 
She was an excellent horsewoman, and 
for several years rode a beautiful Hun- 
garian horse, which was famous through 
the county for its beauty and perfection 
of manners. She learned also to drive 
tandem, and had as fine 
a team as could be 
trained. <A range of 
kennels was also among 
the new buildings with 
which the estate was 
equipped in course of 
time, and for many years 
the fashion in dogs 
changed as the tastes of 
the Princess varied. The 
animals at Sandringham 


were frequently ex- 
hibited and often won 
prizes. The Princess me 


was the patron of the 
Ladies Kennel Associa- 
tion. Needless to say, the dogs were 
housed under conditions that could not be 
improved upon. There was a nursery, a 
hospital, a kitchen, a tiled courtyard for 
friendly converse and the settlement of 
disputes, and a staff of keepers learned 
in canine requirements. A daily scamper 
in the park was never missed, and the 
Princess seldom went afoot in the demesne 
without one or more of the animals for 
companions. 

Several years passed before the estate 
was equipped with the new house and 
stables, coach-houses, kennels, and the 
like. Meanwhile, the model farm had 
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been started, and the rebuilding of farm- 
houses and cottages undertaken. In these 
respects the estate was brought into line 
with the finest in the country. The 
Prince had determined to show what 
could be done with a property which in 
these particulars had been allowed to fall 
behind the times. He was, of course, 


fortunately placed, inasmuch as he did 
not need the rental for purposes of in- 
come: an owner who had to live out of 
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his property would have found the work 
of reconstruction too costly, or, at the 
best, could have proceeded with it only 
very slowly ; but the Prince might have 
let things remain as they were. That, 
however, was not his way. He had set 
himself to become a model landlord—a 
circumstance which it may not be fanci- 
ful to attribute to his early association 
with Canon Kingsley; and he thus 
became a rural housing reformer while 
the majority of the landowners of the 
country shrank from pulling down and 
rebuilding. It will be our duty in the 
succeeding volume to narrate his asso- 
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ciation with the movement for the better 
housing of the people which culminated 
in 1884 in the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, of which the Prince was a 
member. It will suffice for the present 
to note that there was a housing question 
of a rather acute nature on the San- 
dringham estate when the Prince took 
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which enabled him to rear a family in 
decency and health. In this little corner 
of England the passing of the land to 
another meant a step forward in civilisa- 
tion for the Norfolk hind. In the manage- 
ment of the estate the principle was also 
laid down that a living wage should be 
paid. The workers at Sandringham were 
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THE PRINCESS AT HOME. 


possession, and that there was none long 
before the Commission was called into 
being. The Prince had got rid of it by 
a courageous policy of expenditure, and 
spick and span new farmhouses and cot- 
tages, carefully designed for durability, 
health, and comfort, had replaced the 
picturesque but insecure and insanitary 
dwellings of the farmers and hovels of 
the labourers. The humblest labourer 
on the estate was housed in conditions 


not only the best housed, but the best 
paid. In these particulars the Prince set 
the pace for the landed gentry and farm- 
ing class, and they found it too fast for 
their liking. The ‘‘ gang system” was 
not tolerated at Sandringham. Says the 
writer of ‘‘ Cassell’s History of England,”’ 
referring to the new factory legislation 
of 1867 :— : 
“This system, which prevailed especi- 
ally in the eastern counties, was that by 
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which children of both sexes were gathered 
together in gangs by a contractor, or 
“‘ ganger,” and let out to the farmers to 
work in the fields at weeding or sowing. 
It is obvious that a system of this kind 
was full of danger, both to the physical 
and moral well-being of the children. Too 
often the contractors were hard men, 
whose one object was to make as much 
money as possible out of their gangs; 
and for this they would overwork the 
children’s bodies and leave them morally 
uncared for. An Act was passed apply- 
ing the same principles to the agricul- 
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tural gangs as had been applied to the 
factories, and asserting the right of Par- 
liament to protect the children and limit 
the powers of the gang-masters. It laid 
down hours beyond which it was unlawiul 
for the children to work, and imposed 
other restrictions on the employment of 
girls. It worked well even at first; and 
later, when supplemented by the Elemen- 
tary Education Act of 1870, it put it 
still more out of the power of parents to 
sell their children’s whole time, to give 
them up body and soul, to the weary 
drudgery of farm labour.”’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
LONDON AND SANDRINGHAM: A FURTHER GLIMPSE 


The Plight of the Agricultural Labourer—Joseph Arch and his Work—‘ Hodge’s”’ Ultimatum— 
The Labourers Combine—An Emigration Scheme—A Model Estate at Sandringham—Visit 
to the Norwich Musical Festival—Some Early Speeches of the Prince of Wales—His Interest 
in the Volunteer Movement—At the Royal Literary Fund Banquet—" The Flowers of Society "’ 
—A Genius for Saying “the Right Thing’?—William Watson's Character Sketch. 


HEN the Prince took up the 
WV life of a county gentleman 
who farmed some of his own 
land the lot of the agricultural labourer 
was far worse than modern historical 
research has shown it to have been in 
the Middle Ages. Then a man was 
sure of a hovel to his own liking, the 
use of a bit of land for himself, and fair 
payment for his labour. There was a 
time after the Black Death when he was 
absolute master of the economic situa- 
tion. A fatal blow to the well-being of 
the rural labourers of England was given 
when Henry VIII. broke up the monas- 
teries and despoiled the Church of the 
lands and revenues. Hodge thereafter 
had no protector and helper in distress, 
and his labour was subject to the com- 
petition of those who could no longer 
find subsistence at the monastery gates. 
The villages became overcrowded; a 
populous and landless rural class came 
into being which lived in economic sub- 
jection and misery until the growth of the 
industrial system provided other openings 
for wage-eaming than service in the 
Continental wars. Notwithstanding these, 
outlets for youth were deplorably low— 
how low in reality none could tell, for all 
the statistics are more or less vitiated 
by the prevalence of the Truck system 
Y 


and part payment of wages in kind. As 
for the cottages of England, they: were 
described by a Commission brought into 
existence after the agitation led by the 
late Mr. Joseph Arch—whom the Prince 
of Wales was proud in later years to 
number among his friends—as “ detest- 
able’? and ‘‘a disgrace to a civilised 
community.’ This agitation is temper- 
ately described by the writer already 
quoted. It swept past, not over, San- 
dringham. The Prince, with acute pre- 
vision, had put himself a generation 
ahead of his fellow landlords. His hedgers 
and ditchers had no cause for discontent 
with their lot—much cause, indeed, to 
be grateful for the accident of choice 
which had brought the Prince amongst 
them. Says the writer of the “ His- 
tory ’ :— 

‘The strike — which was, perhaps, 
rather an effect than a cause—began 
where it had most chance of success—- 
not in the poorest parts of the country, 
but in Warwickshire, where, so far from 
it being the case that, as was afterwards 
alleged, “‘ eight or ten shillings a week 
utterly failed to keep up the family,” 
it seems that the weekly earnings were 
nearer 15s. than 12s. The leader of the 
movement was Mr. Joseph Arch, a re- 
markable man, self-educated, who had 
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formerly been a preacher among the 
Primitive Methodists. 

‘“‘ The area of disaffection extended from 
Stoneleigh Abbey, some five miles north 
of Leamington, to Wellesbourne, some 
six miles south of that town, and it was 
at Whitnash, near the latter spot, that the 
first labourers’ meeting was summoned, 





MR. JOSEPH ARCH. 


and Arch held forth beneath a large chest- 
nut tree to an audience of some fourteen 
hundred persons. In the following month 
the demands of the Wellesbourne labourers 
were formulated in a somewhat curt letter 
addressed to their several employers :— 
““* Sir, — We jointly and severally re- 
quest your attention to the following 
requirements—namely, 2s. 8d. per day 
for our labour; hours from six to five, 
and to close at three on Saturday ; and 4d. 
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per hour overtime. Hoping you will give 
this your fair and honest consideration.” 

“ This request, which perhaps did not 
err on the side of moderation, was treated 
by the farmers with silent contempt ; 
and accordingly in March a strike began, 
which was, however, extremely restricted, 
as not more than 200 men out of some 
2,500 threw up their work. In some cases 
the farmers granted about 2s. advance in 
wages; in others the labourers were 
evicted from their cottages and accepted 
employment in the north of England. 
The novelty of the movement soon 
attracted attention and many of the 
advanced thinkers of the day, such as 
Professor Beesly, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. 
Auberon Herbert, rushed to espouse the 
cause of fustian-clothed Hodge, and the 
world was shortly afterwards informed, 
through the Press, that the ‘ Warwickshire 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union’ was in 
existence. 

‘“The movement spread rapidly. The 
strike had been organised at a time when 
the farmers could ill afford to be without 
labourers, and they were accordingly 
compelled to assume a conciliatory atti- 
tude. In May a National Congress of 
labourers’ delegates met at Leamington, 
under the presidency of Mr. George 
Dixon, M.P., at which twenty-six counties 
were said to be represented. A National 
Labourers’ Union was established, with 
an executive committee of thirteen, and 
a consultative committee, the former 
being elected by a council composed of 
one delegate from each of the district 
unions throughout England. Mr. Arch 
was elected president, Mr. Henry Taylor 
secretary, and Mr. Matthew Vincent 
treasurer. The objects contemplated by 
the National Union were declared to be 
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—(1) To improve the general condition 
of agricultural Jabourers in the United 
Kingdom ; (2) to encourage the formation 
of branch and district Unions; and (3) 
to promote co-operation and communica- 
tion between Unions already in existence 
The first annual conference was held at 
Teamington in May, 1873. ‘The move- 
ment,’ wrote Mr. Heath in the following 
year, “has rapidly developed since the date 
of the first annual conference. Branches 
of the Union have now been established in 
every county of England except the follow- 
ing—Cumberland, Westmoreland, York- 
shire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and Cornwall. 
There are now I,000 branches, containing 
no less than 100,000 members. 
The national organisation of farm labourers 
has now, indeed, become a great fact and 
a great power in the country.’ The sphere 
of the Union widened with the ‘same 
rapidity as its numbers increased. The 
transportation of peasants to a new 
country was seen to be a remedy for the 
over-burdened labour market; and the 
result of a visit of Messrs. Arch and 
Clayden to Canada was the organisation 
of a system of emigration, which was 
soon extended to the United States. 
‘““The movement also had an upward 
as well as a lateral tendency, and this 
was the side of the question which most 
attracted economical and political specu- 
lators. Mr. Samuel Morley, at a great 
labourers’ meeting held in Exeter Hall 
towards the close of 1872, deprecated 
making the labourers’ question one of 
party ; but it was evident that side issues 
were not far off which had long been 
identified with the Liberal cause. Ac- 
cordingly we find that, in the presence of 
Archbishop Manning, Mr. Mundella, Mr. 
T. Hughes, and Sir Charles Dilke, resolu- 
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‘tions were moved involving the political 


enfranchisement of the working-man and 
sweeping changes in the land laws. 
It was seen also that it was unfair to 
blame the farmers for the backward | 
condition of the peasantry, and that 
the landlords must bear their share. 
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The immediate result of the agitation, 
however, developed into a cry for the 
assimilation of the county and borough 
franchise, a demand which was advocated 
with so much ardour that it was soon in 
a fair way to receive satisfaction. ‘ The 
trampled worm has turned at last,’ said 
the advocates of the Labourers’ Union. 
‘England will be ruined by pestilent 
agitation,’ said its opponents; and the 
truth, as usual, lay somewhere between 
these two opinions. However much we 
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may deprecate agitation and its attendant 
evils, it cannot be denied that the labourers 
had on the whole used the power of union 
moderately and well.” 

Again we have shot ahead in point of 
time ; but it is important that it should 
be realised that the Prince of Wales 
was amongst the earliest of social re- 
formers in rural England. He made 
Sandringham a model estate, not under 
the pressure of agitation or to bring him- 
self as a landlord and employer into line 
with others, but voluntarily and as a 
leader of the landowning class. He saw 
that the economic conditions that he 
found about him on his new property 
and in the neighbourhood could not and 
ought not to be allowed to stand. He 
might, as we have said, have let things 
alone. But that was not his way. While 
building for himself an appropriate dwel- 
ling he took steps to ensure that, having 
regard to the differences of social station, 
none who paid him rent or gave service on 
his land should be less suitably housed 


than himself. The result was that there 
was one area in the Eastern Counties 
where Hodge had no cause for revolt. 
But to revert for a brief space to the 
public activities of the Prince during the 
first few years of his married life. In 
August, 1866, he and the Princess paid a 
visit to Norwich to attend the Musical 
Festival. The mother of the Princess 
was on a visit to Sandringham at the 
time, and formed one of the party, as 
did also the Duke of Edinburgh. The 
occasion was the first production of Sir 
Michael Costa’s oratorio Naaman, and all 
musical society flocked to the Cathedral 
city. Advantage was taken of the pre- 
sence of the Prince to open a new drill- 
hall for the Volunteers, and the Prince 
made a brief and appropriate speech. 
By this time he had made several pub- 
lic appearances in various parts of the 
country. We find him in London on the 
18th of May, 1864, presiding at the 
annual dinner of the Royal Literary 
Fund—the list of stewards a splendid 
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array of illustrious names, and the sum 
subscribed at the dinner being far larger 
than any previously attained. Queen 
Victoria signalised the occasion by giving 
permission to the committee to add the 
Crown to the insignia of the Fund and 
the word ‘Royal’ to its title. The 
speeches of the Prince were extraordinarily 
good in matter, tone, and form. Upon 
him fell the task of proposing the toast 
of the Services, and he gave a tactful 
help forward to the Volunteer movement. 
The War Office may have had a profes- 
sional disdain for the citizen soldiery, 
but it was not shared by the Prince of 
Wales and other members of the Royal 
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‘Family. The Prince, indeed, showed his 


broad public spirit, his desire to identify 
himself with national movements, and 
separate himself from sectional profes- 
sional tendencies in matters military, 
by encouraging the Volunteers whenever 
he could, and enlisting public approba- 
tion for them. He did it again and again 
to audiences in which there was a strong 
element of professional soldiers ; and that 
this force survived the chill toleration of 
the War Office and the humour of the 
street boy is due not a little to the per- 
sistent manner in which the Prince talked 
helpfully about it in public. But nothing 
more need be said on that speech. The 
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event of the night was the speech pro- 
posing the toast of the Royal Literary 
Fund. We quote the salient passage :— 
‘You are all aware, gentlemen, of the 
immense advantages which have been 
derived from it in support of literature 
and science. One of its principal features 
is that it is not limited to our own coun- 
trymen, but is often extended to literary 
men of all nations; so that we may feel 
proud to think that by our timely assist- 
ance we not only advance the literature 
of our own country, but that of other 
nations. In this way many eminent men 
who would otherwise be incapacitated 
from carrying on their labours, and from 
making their talents known to the world, 
are enabled to do so. The second impor- 
tant feature is the secrecy with which 
this timely aid is given—a secrecy so 
sacredly observed that in the whole 
number of cases, which amount to 1,645 
since the foundation of this Corporation 
in the year 1790, there is not a single 
case of any indiscretion having been 
committed; and if cases have been 
brought to light at all, it has only been 
through the acknowledgment of the 
literary men thus assisted, who have 
been anxious to express their gratitude. 
I ought here to mention the name of 
an eminent man of letters, whose loss 
must be deeply deplored in all literary 
circles. I allude to Mr. Thackeray. I 
allude to him, not so much on account 
of his works, for they are standard works, 
but because he was an active member of 
your committee. and always ready to 
open his purse for the relief of literary 
men struggling with difficulties. 
“Gentlemen, some of those here pre- 
sent do not perhaps know that in France, 
since 1857, an Institution similar to ours, 
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and founded by M. Thenard, has been 
in existence for the benefit of scientific 
men only, and that a few days ago M. 
Champfleury, a distinguished writer, pro- 
posed to form a Literary Society adopt- 
ing some of our principles. It is to be 
hoped that some day these two societies 
may form sister Literary Funds; and if 
administered on our model, I think we 
may augur for the new institution a large 
measure of success. We shall at all times 
be most happy to enter into communica- 
tion with it, and show it the result of our 
long experience and of the unwearied 
zeal and exertion of the officers of this 
Corporation. 

“IT will not detain you much longer, 
gentlemen, but I cannot sit down with- 
out bringing back to your recollection the 
deep interest which my dear and lamented 
father took in everything connected with 
literature and science, and particularly 
in the labours of this Society. Nobody 
has forgotten that the second time he 
spoke in public in this country was as 
chairman of the Literary Fund dinner. 
And we all, I am convinced, deeply regret 
that the speeches made on that occasion 
were not reported at full length, as every 
word falling from those lips could not 
fail to command universal admiration. 
Gentlemen, let us drink ‘ Prosperity to 
the Royal Literary Fund.’ ”’ 

Very happy indeed was the Prince’s 
reply to the toast of ‘‘ The Chairman,” 
which was proposed by Earl Stanhope, the 
President of the Fund—‘“‘that distin- 
guished nobleman who-has contributed 
so much to historical literature.’ Said 
the Prince: ‘‘ Gentlemen, allow me to 
propose one more toast. In the presence 
of a Society accustomed to cultivate with 
signal success the flowers of literature, 
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it would be unpardonable to forget the 
flowers of Society. I propose the health 
of ‘ The Ladies,’ who, by their numerous 
attendance here this evening evince the 
interest they take in the Literary Fund.” 
That was a very graceful touch, and “ the 
flowers of Society’ passed into general 
currency. It completed the conquest 
the Prince had made over the hearts of 
his countrywomen. We shall have occa- 
sion to pass in review others of the 
Prince’s more important public appear- 
ances; those here touched upon will 
serve to indicate the nature of his engage- 
ments and the quality of his personal 
work in fulfilling them during the first 
two years of his married life. And we 
think the reader will agree that it is 
not fulsome to say that the Prince proved 
how admirable his training had been, 
and what good natural abilities he brought 
to the performance of his duties. 

Those who remember him at this early 
period tell of his modest self-possession 
and kindly graciousness of bearing He 
had dignity, but he was wholly devoid 
of what schoolboys nowadays call “ side.” 
He had finished taste. There was a 
perfect appropriateness in what he said 
to the occasion on which he had to 
speak ; there was never a word too little 
or a word too much, or a word that 
could jar on the most sensitive ear. 
Even thus early his speeches were models 
of terse sufficiency. He avoided pro- 
lixity on the one hand and abruptness 
and poverty of thought and speech on 
the other. We do not pretend that these 
early utterances—or, indeed, any of the 
public speeches of the Prince—are bril- 
liant in form. They are not such as are 
minted in the brain of a literary man, 
with laborious striving after startling 
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thoughts and glittering phrases. There 
is not the faintest odour of the lamp 
about them. They were simply the 
plain, straightforward sentences of a man 
who has mastered his facts and arranged 
his ideas, and is more careful lest he 
should weary his hearers than impress 
them with his cleverness. They are 
charmingly unpretentious, and entirely 
adequate for their purpose. Be it re- 
membered, also, that the Prince was but 
two- or three-and-twenty—a time when 
young men, if they have ability, are not 
infrequently anxious to impose their 
consciousness of the fact upon others, 
and, if they have high station as well as 
cleverness, make use of that station to 
display their gifts. There is not the 
slightest trace of that consciousness in 
the public oratory of the Prince at 
this or at any other time. He never 
posed ; he had no intellectual pretence ; 
he never sought for meretricious effects. 
and was most sparing of rhetorical 
flourishes. He had a style of his own— 
quiet, unobtrusive, simple, always agree- 
able, wholly harmonious with his audi- 
ence and with everyone outside that 
audience. Whoever heard of a speech 
of his that excited controversy or cri- 
ticism ? Whoever heard of a speech of 
his which did not evoke the spontaneous 
tribute of ‘ Admirable! Just the thing 
that should have been said! Just 
what we knew the Prince would say! 
He never goes wrong!” It was the 
good fortune of this writer, during a 
quarter of a century’s professional work 
which brought him into close contact 
with the doings of Royal personages, 
to hear the Prince on many a public 
occasion. He cannot recall an instance 
when the Prince ever struck a false note 
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or even misused a word. He was always 
perfect master gf himself, whether speak- 
ing or listening. He never betrayed the 
slightest sign of boredom; and terribly 
bored he must have been at times by 
self-assertive, fussy, obsequious, and ful- 
Some persons. Looking back to the 
speeches here disinterred from the reports 
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of nearly fifty years ago and comparing 
them with those he himself heard when 
the Prince was a man of middle age, the 
writer is impressed by the excellence of 
this early work. There are qualities of 
maturity and restraint one does not 
expect to find in a young man suddenly 
thrust into the centre of the stage before 
a vast, expectant audience—a friendly 
and admiring audience, no doubt, but 
extremely critical and merciless to any 


‘ fault. 
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It cannot be easy to speak in 
public under the cons¢iousness that, how- 
ever relatively unimportant the occasion 
may be—relative, that is, to other events 
—and however trite one’s observations 
must necessarily be when the occasion 
permits of nothing but triteness, every 
word will be printed and read the next 
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day, and probably be made the subject 
of elaborate comment by ingenious leader 
writers who really have nothing to say, 
but must perforce find something before 
midnight. There are “old oratorical 
hands "’ who shiver with fright every time 
they get on their legs; there are others 
who never think or care whether they are 
reported or not, or how they are reported 
and what comments are made upon their 
speeches. Some become hardened early 
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to the terrors of publicity, insensitive 
alike to its pleasures or its pains ; others 
never become hardened. They suffer to 
the end of their days from incipient stage 
fright. Between these two extremes the 
Prince of Wales took a middle course. 
He primed himself with his matter before- 
hand; he prepared his work with con- 
scientious care ; he rose to speak without 
anxiety or nervousness about the effect 
he would produce ; and he spoke out what 
he had to say—never without that faintly 
perceptible German accent—with an agree- 
able and smiling self-confidence. Prob- 
ably he never bothered himself for a 
moment about the effect. He had done 
his best, and there was an end of it for 
one day, at any rate. But it would be 
wholly wrong to suggest that he was care- 
less whether his speeches went home to 
his audience and to the public without. 
On the contrary, ‘he was immensely 
pleased when it was apparent at a public 
gathering that what he had said and was 
saying was evoking keen and spontane- 
ous approval. He could detect at once 
the difference between polite and mechan- 
ical applause, however loud, and the quick, 
hearty applause which an audience will 
give when its feelings are touched—will 
give because it cannot help itself. His 
face would light up with pleasure at 
these moments. And when an occasion 
provided a laugh, how keenly he would 
share the laugh! There are people who 
go about their public duties with an 
appalling and oppressive gravity. Their 
very visage will freeze the soul of an 
audience. They have the solemnity of 
mutes or hypochondriacs. Their words 
fall on the ear like pellets of lead. Of 
quite a different type of orator was the 
Prince of Wales. He could be grave when 
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gravity was needed, but his usual air 
was that of one who was genuinely pleased 
to be where he was and to be doing what 
he was called upon to do. He handled a 
trowel at the laying of a foundation stone 
as though that was the one act of life that 
he enjoyed doing best, and that nothing 
would have pleased him better than to 
have handled that tool for a livelihood— 
and he could handle it as deftly as an 
artisan. The workmen at these affairs 
would watch him and grin approval as 
they saw the edges of the tool rise and 
fall and level out the mortar. He never 
came to a public gathering looking glum 
or tired, or ever showed anxiety to 
hurry things through and get away. 
Often, indeed, must he have been tired, 
and perhaps bored, by the thought of 
having to listen to speeches and make 
one himself. His world must sometimes 
have seemed to him a narrow and gro- 
tesque and idiotic world, made up of 
flags and buntings, tiresome speeches, 
shouts, handclapping, blarings of bands, 
and singings of the National Anthem— 
horribly bad verse wedded to excruciat- 
ing music! But his conquest of such 
feelings was made before his arrival on 
the scene. He always looked as though 
he would rather be there than anywhere, 
as though he was among his best friends, 
and that he knew everybody and every- 
body knew him, and that they were 
going to have a pleasant time together. 
He was so natural, unaffected, easy, 
agreeable. His eye would roam with 
a kindly glance over the people, and it 
would rest for a moment in pleasant recog- 
nition of those whose faces he knew 
because they were always at these gather- 
ings—the gentlemen of the Press, for 
example. He never forgot them as he 
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surveyed the sea of faces before him ; 
and it may perhaps be permissible to 
say that sometimes there would be a 
mischievous gleam in his kindly, laugh- 
ing blue eyes as though he would say: 
‘I don’t suppose you enjoy being here, 
gentlemen, much more than I do; but 
it’s all in the day’s work, and we'll just 
do it as well and as pleasantly as we 
can; and, in any case, my speech won’t 
be long.’’ No man in public life within 
this writer’s experience had so extra- 
ordinary a gift in putting himself en 
vapport with an audience, and of convey- 
ing the impression that he realised the im- 
portance of that particular function. He 
was so amiable and good-humoured about 
everything himself that he put everybody 
else into a good humour. As Mr. William 
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Watson, strongest and clearest of living 

English singers, wrote of him :— 

This was the English King, that loved the 
English ways ; 

A man not too remote, or too august, 


For other mortal children of the dust 
To know and to draw near. 


No doubt his qualities as public orator 
and chief figure in ceremonial affairs 
may be traceable to the success of his 
early speeches. The Prince ‘“ found him- 
self ’’ at once. The brilliant success of 
the first Academy speech established him 
as a public orator. It gave him confid- 
ence in himself, and the public full con- 
fidence in him. A true relationship was 
formed between spectator and _ hearer 
which was never thereafter disturbed, 
much less broken. 
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taken of some family events which 

have been omitted from the pre- 
ceding surveys. First in importance 
comes the hirth of a son and heir to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales on 
the 8th of January, 1864. This event 
occurred two months earlier than was 
looked for. The Prince and Princess 
were staying at Frogmore, in Windsor 
Park, where they had spent the earlier 
months following the honeymoon, and 
the Princess formed one of a skating 
party on Virginia Water, though she did 
not venture on the ice. As there was no 
expectation of the accouchement taking 
place at Frogmore, no preparations had 
been made forit. ‘‘ There was no nurse,”’ 
writes the gossiping Malmesbury in his 
diary, ‘‘no baby linen, and no doctor 
except Mr. Brown, the Windsor phy- 
sician,’”” though why Mr. Brown should 
not have been thought as competent as 
any of the Court physicians is a little 
strange. The lady-in-waiting was Lady 
Macclesfield, the mother of many children. 
The skating party returned to the house 
about four o’clock, and the birth took place 
within a couple of hours. Lord Granville 
had come down to dine with the Prince, 
and was the only Minister in attendance. 


T this chapter brief note will be 
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‘“ There was no time,’ says Malmesbury, 
“to summon the others.’’ Not even a 
nurse could be had that afternoon, and 
Dr. Brown (‘It is said he will be made a 
knight and receive £500,’ remarks the 
diarist) had to depend for assistance upon 
Lady Macclesfield. All went well, and 
next day Ministers of State and the 
friends of the family hastened to offer 
their congratulations. The guns at the 
Tower were fired, and the nation, which 
had taken so enthusiastic an interest in 
the marriage, rejoiced at the event no 
less than those whom it more immediately 
concerned. Some anxiety was naturally 
felt lest the health of the Princess and of 
the Heir Presumptive should suffer, but 
this was allayed as the weeks passed. 
‘'On the roth of March, the first anni- 
versary of the marriage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the child was chris- 
tened in the private chapel of Buckingham 
Palace, the Queen,’’ says the author of 
‘The Life and Times of Queen Victoria,” 
‘being present on the occasion. The 
King of the Belgians was also there, and 
among other distinguished persons pre- 
sent were Lord Palmerston, many Minis- 
ters of State, and nearly all the represen- 
tatives of foreign Courts. The King of 
the Belgians and Princess Helena repre- 
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sented the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Prussia, who were sponsors, the others 
being the Duchess of Cambridge; the 
Dowager Duchess of Sehleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Gliicksburg ; Prince John of 
Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderburg - Glticks- 
burg, representing the King of Denmark ; 
the Grand Duchess of Mecklenberg- 





THE CHRISTENING FONT OF THE 
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Strelitz, representing the Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; Prince Alfred and 
the Duke of Cambridge. Crimson 
velvet, panelled with gold lace, covered 
the altar of the chapel. The splendid 
church plate was displayed, and seats 
covered with crimson and gold were 
arranged within the rail for the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, and the officiating clergy. Over 
the altar was hung a rich piece of tapestry, 
representing the Baptism of our Saviour. 
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A fluted white plinth, picked out with 
gold, supported the font, which was a tazza 
of silver-gilt, the rim representing the 
flowers and leaves of the water-lily, whilst 
a group of cherubs were shown. playing 
round the base. The Queen, who was 
dressed in black silk and crape, formed a 
sombre figure in this brilliant assembly. 
The Lord Chamberlain and the Groom of 
the Stole conducted the infant Prince into 
the chapel, his Royal Highness being car- 
ried in the arms of his nurse, Mrs. Clark, 
and attended by the Countess of Maccles- 
field, one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber 
to the Princess of Wales. The little 
Prince wore the same robe of rich Honiton 
lace which had been used for his father 
at his christening. When the Archbishop 
came to that part of the service for naming 
the child, he asked how it should be 
named. The Queen answered ‘ Albert 
Victor Christian Edward,’ and his Grace 
accordingly baptised the infant in these 
names. After the ceremony was over 
the company proceeded to the Green 
Drawing-room and the Picture Gallery, 
and shortly afterwards partook of a cold 
luncheon with the Royal Family in the 
supper-room. In the evening the Prince 
and Princess of Wales gave a banquet at 
Marlborough House, where some embar- 
rassment was said at the time to have 
been caused by Count Bernstoff, the 
Prussian Minister, refusing to drink the .. 
health of the King of Denmark. This 
incident was for a few days eagerly can- 
vassed by the gossips of clubland, but 
Bernstoff himself always denied the tale. 
In fact, he was so much annoyed by the 
persistency with which it was repeated in 
Society that he sent an official contra- 
diction to Lord Russell. Among the 
baptismal gifts one of the most stnking 
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THE PRIVATE CHAPEL IN BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 


was that which was presented by the 
Queen to her little grandson. It was a 
beautiful little statuette of the Prince 
Consort, made to the Queen’s design, and 
with inscriptions written by herself. The 
Prince’s figure is clad in gilt armour, 
copied from the efhgy of the Earl of 
Warwick, in St. Mary’s church, Warwick, 
and he is represented as Christian in the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Round the plinth 
is the verse from Timothy, ‘ I have fought 
’ the good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith.’ On the stump of 
an old oak behind the figure rests Chris- 
tian’s helmet, while hard by are the lilies 
of purity, which one always associates 
with old pictures of the Pilgrim. Beneath 
the plinth and in front of the entablature 
of the pedestal is the inscription, ‘ Given 
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to Albert Victor Christian Edward on 
the occasion of his baptism, by Victoria 
R., his grandmother and godmother, in 
memory of Albert, his beloved grand- 
father.’ Appropriate, verses, written by 
Mrs. Protheroe, wife of the rector of Whip- 
pingham, the Queen’s parish church at 
Osborne, are inscribed on three of the 
panels. Beneath the front panel, over 
the figures 1864, are inscribed in large 
letters the Prince’s name, and the dates 
of his birth and baptism.” 

The interest Queen Victoria took in 
this happy event may be imagined. It 
caused her to relax for a time the 
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seclusion of her life. Besides attending 
the christening she gave a renewed impetus 
to the opening Season in London by 
making her appearance in public for 
the first time since the death of the 
Prince Consort. The occasion was the 
Spring flower show of the Horticultural 
Society. Her birthday was also cele- 
brated in State. In August the Court 
went to Scotland, the Queen breaking 
her journey at Perth to unveil the statue 
to the Prince Consort which adorns that 
town. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
made a short stay at Balmoral, and in 
September embarked at Dundee for 
Copenhagen on a visit to the King and 
Queen of Denmark. They stayed there 
several weeks. They took the baby 
with them, though he was under a 
year in age. The Prince of Wales had 
not before visited his father-in-law and 
known the simple home life of Danish 
royalty. The populace gave him and the 
Princess a splendid welcome, and the 
Prince had some good sport at Bernsdorf 
—and the novel experience of shooting 
foxes instead of riding after them, a 
pastime in which he delighted in his 
undergraduate days. He bagged a couple 
and his hosts had some of the teeth set 
up as breast-pins. A visit was paid by 
the Prince and Princess—and baby—to 
the King and Queen of Sweden at Stock- 
holm, and in Sweden the Prince had less 
ignoble game for his gun. He was an 
accurate shot, and had had much practice 
with his father, who had a passion for 
deer-hunting in the Highlands, which 
sort of sport Sweden then -offered in 
abundance. Many stags whose antlers 
were to adorn his new home at Sandring- 
ham fell to his gun. From Stockholm 
the baby was sent home in charge of 
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Countess de Grey, the Prince and Princess 
returning through Germany, where, at_ 
Darmstadt, they visited the Prince and 
Princess Louis of Hesse. A few days were 
spent at Brussels as the guests of the 
King of the Belgians, and Sandringham 
was reached again before the autumn 
closed. On the 1st of December the 
Princess celebrated her twentieth birth- 
day. It may be observed here that 
during this autumn, while staying in the 
north, the Prince and Princess were enter- 
tained by the Countess of Fife, and made 
the acquaintance of the lad who was to 
become their son-in-law. In the spring 
of 1865 the Princess was again looking 
forward to a certain event, and was 
therefore unable to accompany her hus- 
band for the opening of the Irish Inter- 
nationa! Exhibition in Dublin on the oth 
of May. Her accouchement took place 
at Marlborough House on the 3rd of June, 
when a second son—now His Majesty 
King George V.—was born. If public 
interest in this event was less keen than 
in the case of the birth of the Heir Pre- 
sumptive, there was, nevertheless, much 
satisfaction that the succession to the 
throne in the male line was now doubly 
secure. In this year the Prince of Wales 
lost a close friend by the death of Lord 
Palmerston. In the autumn of 1866 we 
find the Prince and Princess, with the 
two little boys, on a visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland at Dunrobin Castle, 
then a day’s hard riding from the most 
northerly point touched by the Highland 
railway. They found a route extending 
over a score of miles, lined with Highland 
peasantry, who gave them a splendid 
reception. The castle was not reached 
until dusk, and here they were given a 
Highland welcome such as the chieftain 
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of the clan had given from time im- 
memorial. A large company of the 
nobility of Scotland had assembled at the 
Castle, and the visit was thoroughly 
enjoyable. On returning to Sandringham 
the Prince and Princess had the satisfac- 
tion of entertaining the King and Queen of 
Wenmark. The next family event of note 
was the birth, on the 20th of February, 


1867, of a third child, the first daughter, | 


now the wife of the Duke of Fife, mentioned 
as a lad in an earlier sentence. The event 
was followed by a severe illness, the Prin- 
cess suffering severely from acute rheu- 
matism, which settled in the knee. For 
three months the Princess was confined 
to Marlborough House, and not until 
July was she able to drive about. During 
her illness her parents came over from 
Denmark—first the Queen, and then 
the King, and there was a time when 
much anxiety was felt about her prospects 
of recovery. The malady, however, 
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yielded to time and treatment, though 
it left an affection of the knee joint, 
which caused a slight limp. An astonish- 
ing number of ladies of high station 
developed a similar weakness in the knee 
at the same time. Every sycophantic 
woman who was anybody, or who wished to 
be thought to be a somebody, developed 
sympathetic rheumatism. Womankind 
was, however, happily saved from general 
lameness by the recovery of the Princess. 
On the 6th of July, 1868, a second daughter 
was born—the Princess Victoria. In 
November, 1869, Princess Maud first saw 
the light. Two sons and three daughters 
were thus born to the Prince and Princess 
within seven years. 

These matter-of-fact entries of domestic 
events will of themselves suggest the 
happiness of the illustrious couple during 
the first decade of the marriage. Dr. 
Stanley made the following note of an 
Easter spent at Sandringham :— 

“On the evening of Easter Eve, the 
Princess came to me in a corner of the 
drawing-room with her Prayer Book, 
and I went through the Communion 
Service with her, explaining the pecu- 
liarities and the likenesses and differences 
to and from the Danish Service. She 
was most simple and fascinating. . . . 
My visit to Sandringham gave me intense 
pleasure. I was there for three days. 
I read the whole Service, preached, then 
gave the first English Sacrament to this 
‘angel in the Palace.’ I saw a great 
deal of her, and can truly say that she 
is as charming and beautiful a creature 
as ever passed through a fairy tale.” 

And thus she remained, despite maternal 
cares and illness. As for the Prince’s 
view of life at this period, a letter of his 
has, possibly through some indiscretion, 
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found its way into print—an indiscretion 
of which advantage may be taken in this 
place without breach of good taste, 
because of its clear revelation of the mind 
of the writer :— 

“Yes, I have been a most fortunate 
man—heir to a great throne, and yet able 
to enjoy liberty. I have an admirable 
mother, and exquisite wife, and charming 
children, a whole nation—nay, many 
nations in one—to love and _ please. 
I sometimes wonder how I manage not 
to become selfish and hard-hearted. Yet 
I pity misery and want, and when I 
have seen an anxious and worried face, 
I cannot sleep before I have inquired 
into the poor creature’s distress. I catch 
very vivid impressions when I travel, 
and I daily write to the Princess such 
descriptions of landscapes and _ people 
as I can well cram into a letter of reason- 
able length. She keeps these, and could 
one day make a book out of my travelling 
notes. I wish you could see the Princess. 
She possesses a soul as perfect as her 
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face, which you must know is very sweet 
and beautiful.” 

In an earlier letter, written at the 
time of the betrothal, the Prince had 
told his correspondent that he then felt 
what it was to be really happy. “If 
I can make the future life and home of 
the Princess a happy one I shall be con- 
tent. I feel’ doubly happy in the thought 
that my approaching marriage is one that 
has the approval of the Nation; and 
I only trust that I may not disappoint 
the expectations formed of me.” 

These were not disappointed.’ The 
nation watched with affectionate interest 
the happy home life at Sandringham 
and Marlborough House, and. rejoiced 
in every successive addition to the Royal 
nursery. Only one sharp personal sorrow 
clouded the life of the household in these 
years. ‘hat was the birth and death 
in infancy of a sixth child, a son, Prince 
Alexander. There is a little grave in 
Sandringham churchyard, marked by a 
white marble cross with the words “ Suffer 
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little children to come unto Me.” In 
that church the family worshipped when 
at their Norfolk home, and there was 
never a Sunday morning when the Prince 
and Princess and the children who were 
old enough to go were not to be seen in 
the Royal pews. His late Majesty was a 
regular church-goer wherever he happened 
to be, and he thoroughly liked the services, 
joining in them with a heartiness of voice 
which attested his appreciation of the 
congregational features of the English 
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ritual. He was not a mute worshipper, 
or one oppressed by the gravity of devo- 
tion. He enjoyed singing a hymn, and 
when one of his favourites was chosen— 
and his favourites were those of the people, 
““Nearer my God to Thee,” perhaps 
taking first place—his voice could be 
heard mingling, and yet with a certain 
leadership, with the voices of the villagers 
and the children. In Norfolk he was 
country squire rather than Royal per- 
sonage, and in the village church all 
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were his equal in the common act of 
worship. When he was on the Continent 
he always made a point of attending the 
Embassy chapel or other English church, 
if there were one within reach; and 
there must be many a reader who numbers 
among holiday or travel experiences a 
recollection of his late Majesty—either as 
Prince of Wales or as King—coming into 
the little church with an equerry, and 
joining in the psalms and responses and 
hymns with more than the usual heartiness 
which the shy Englishman permits him- 
self when in a strange building; and 
repeating the Creed with a reverential 
emphasis of confident belief. In 
the early days at Sandringham, 
the services were plain in the 










extreme. There was 
no organ and no choir. 
A local tradesman 


operated a harmonium, 
and the village school 
children led the singing 
as only village school 
children can. The 
musician was liable to 
make disconcerting 
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necessary that improvements should be 
effected if only to spare their guests avoid- 
able disturbance during their devotions. 
An organ was therefore built, a small but 
sweet-toned instrument, perfectly suited 
for an edifice which will seat only about a 
hundred persons, and a competent 
musician was installed. This gentleman 
found abundant latent musical talent 
among the village children and the tenantry 
and men-servants, and in the course of 
time a well-balanced choir was got together 
and highly trained. The church is of 
ancient date, approached by a lych gate. 
Our illustrations will give an idea of its 
picturesque and peaceful dignity. It had 
been restored in the ’thirties by Lady 
Harriet Cowper, and much work was 
afterwards done to it, 
within and without, and 
at considerable ex- 
pense, by the Prince of 
Wales. The rector in 
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vous condition varied 
to his disadvantage, 
and a story is told that 


one Sunday morning, when Mr. Gladstone was 
one of the guests at Sandringham, the sight 
of that great churchman’s sternly noble visage 
in the Royal pew so disturbed the performer 
that he started hymn tunes when there should 
have been chants, and chants when there should 
have been hymns. Both the Prince and Prin- 
cess were accustomed to a simple, homely 
service, and they had been reluctant to vary 
the extreme simplicity of worship at St. Mary 
Magdalene, but the story runs that they felt it 
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these early days was the Rev. W. L. Onslow, 
who lies in the churchyard, and of whom 
there is a monument erected by the family 
at Sandringham. Mr. Onslow was made 
private chaplain to the Prince of Wales 
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THE ORGAN PRESENTED BY EDWARD VH. TO 
SANDRINGHAM CHURCH. 


and was constantly at Sandringham, for 
he was also charged with the religious 
instruction of the children. Miss Sarah 
A. Tooley, in ‘ The Royal Family by Pen 
and Camera,” reminds us that Stanley 
and the scarcely less famous Charles 
Kingsley often officiated at the church. 
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‘“The Prince and Princess,’’ she says, 
‘from the first established most cordial 
relations with the local clergy, and this 
good feeling their Majesties always 
maintained. There were few Sundays 
when the Church had not its 
representative at the Royal 
dinner-table. In the past the 
guests numbered clergy of the 
old school, of whom a famous 
type was the former rector of 
Dersingham. This divine, dis- 
daining the new-fangled blot- 
ting - paper, continued to 
sprinkle his sermon manu- 
scripts with silver sand. As 
he turned the pages, when 
reading his discourse, he 
brushed off the sand, and 
much of it lodged in the 
grizzled hair of the old clerk 
in his desk below the pulpit.” 

Let it be added that the 
observance of Sunday was 
strict at Sandringham. None 
but necessary work was done, 
and the doing of that was so 
arranged that those who were 
occupied for part of the day 
had opportunities for attend- 
ing church and taking rest. 
One remembers the Prince’s 
earlier remarks on the ob- 
servance of Sunday in England, 
when he and Dr. Stanley were 
going up the Nile, and, it 
being the Sabbath, all life was exempt 
from the attentions of the Prince’s gun, 
except alligators. 

The Princess Royal had married the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, and the Princess 
Alice, Prince Louis of Hesse, before the 
death of the Prince Consort. The second 
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son of Queen Victoria, Prince Alfred, 
Duke of Edinhyrgh, afterwards Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, was three years the 
junior of the Prince of Wales. He had 
been prepared for the Navy, and at the 
time the Prince of Wales was 
in Canada was on a visit to 
Cape Town, and afterwards 
made a cruise in Australian 
and West Indian waters. He 
did not marry until 1874, at 
the age of thirty, his bride 
being the Grand Duchess 
Marie Alexandrovna, the only 
daughter of the Czar Alex- 
ander, the great liberator of 
the serfs, whose splendid 
monument overlooks the 
burnished domes of Moscow 
from the high bluffs of the 
river near the Kremlin Palace. 
On the political side the 
match was regarded with 
high favour. There was a 
widespread feeling that 
matrimonial alliance with a 
inighty power such as Rus- 
sia would strengthen the 
bonds of peace among the 
nations. Moreover, the Grand 
Duchess was wealthy, and 
there was no Princess of 
a German House who had 
that recommendation. 

The marriage was solem- 
nised at the Czar’s Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg, on the 23rd 
January, 1874, both the Greek and 
Anglican rites being used. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales were present, 
and Dr. Stanley, by that time Dean of 
Westminster, conducted the English por- 
tion of the nuptial service. 
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The Grand Duchess was introduced by 
the Queen to London and the Londoners 
on the 12th of March, in the midst of a 
bleak and blinding snowstorm. The 
Queen, the Grand Duchess, the Duke of 
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Edinburgh, and other members of the 
Royal Family left Windsor Castle at 
Ir o'clock in closed carriages for the 
railway station, under a brilliant escort 
of Scots Greys. The Royal train steamed 
to Paddington terminus, which was all 
ablaze with Russian and English colours 
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The people thronged the windows, bal- 
conies, the house-tops and the pavements, 
and each side of the roadway, all along 
from Paddington to Buckingham Palace, 
and the Queen and the Royal couple 
showed their appreciation of the splendid 
reception which was given to them by 
braving the snowstorm in an open landau. 
The Queen, who was dressed in half- 
mourning, smilingly bowed in acknow- 
ledgment of the hearty cheering, and the 
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arand Duchess, who sat by her side, 
attired in a purple velvet mantle edged 
with fur, a pale blue silk dress and white 
bonnet, was evidently surprised at the 
warm greeting she received. At night the 
chief thoroughfares were brilliantly illu- 
minated. ‘‘I hope,” writes the Princess 
Louis of Hesse to the Queen, “‘ you were 
not the worse for all your exertions. . 

Such a warm reception must have touched 
Marie, and shown how the English cling 
to their Sovereign and her House.” Yet, 
after the first flush of excitement had 
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passed away, the Russian Princess began 
to suffer from the common complaint of 
all Northern women—wostalgia, or home- 
sickness. ‘‘ Marie must feel it very deeply,’’ 
writes the Princess Louis to the Queen 
(7th April), ‘‘ for to leave so delicate and 
loving a mother must seem almost wrong. 
How strange this side of human nature 
always seems—leaving all you love most, 
know best, owe all debts of gratitude to, 
for the comparatively unknown! The lot 
of parents is indeed hard, and of such self- 
sacrifice.’’ This incident seems to have 
led to a curious correspondence between 
the Queen and her daughter, in which 
Her Majesty apparently gave her some 
solemn warnings about the evil done by 
parents who bring up their daughters for 
the sole purpose of marrying them. 
“ This,’’ observes the Princess Louis in 
her reply to her mother, “is said to be a 
too prominent feature in the modern 
English education of the higher classes. 
. . . I want to bring up the girls without 
seeking this as the sole object for the future 
—to feel that they can fill up their lives 
so well otherwise. . . . A marriage for the 
sake of marriage is surely the greatest 
mistake a woman can make. .. . I know 
what an absorbing feeling that of devotion 
to one’s parent is. When I was at home 
it filled my whole soul. It does still in 
a great degree, and Ae:zmweh {home-sick- 
ness) does not cease after so long an 
absence.”’ 

In 1866 the Princess Helena, the second 
daughter of Queen Victoria, was married 
to Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
second son of the Duke of Augustenburg. 
Her Royal Highness will be more readily 
recognised to this generation as Princess 
Christian. Parliament voted her a dowry 
of £30,000, and an annuity of {6,000 a year. 
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The marriage was solemnised at Windsor 
on the 5th of July, Queen Victoria and 
the Prince and Princess of Wales being 
among the company. It is interesting 
to note in passing that while the Royal 
Family were rejoicing over this marriage 
they were troubled by the financial cares 
of the beloved eldest daughter, Princess 
Alice, the wife of Prince Louis of Hesse. 
Her husband had outrun the constable, 
despite the handsome provision Parlia- 
ment had made for his wife. The Princess 
had to consult her mother about her 
embarrassments. 

Writing from Darmstadt respecting this 
matter she says, “‘ Your idea of Fried- 
richroda for us was so good, but, alas! 
now even that will be impracticable, on 
account of money. Louis has had to 
take up money again at Coutts’s to pay 
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for the house, and the house is surety. 
We must live so economically—not going 
anywhere, or seeing many people, so as 
to be able to spare as much a year as we 
can. England cost us a great deal, as 
the visit was short last time. We have 
sold four carriage horses, and have only 
six to drive with now, two of which the 
ladies constantly want for theatre, visits, 
etc., so we are rather badly off in some 
things. But I should not bore you with 
our troubles, which are easy to bear.” 
‘The Queen’s nice tact and quick sym- 
pathy,” says the writer of “The Life and 
Times of Queen Victoria,” ‘‘ were shown 
in not directly noting these matters. 
But when the Princess’s birthday came 
round, Her Majesty did not forget her 
daughter's impecuniosity.” Writing to 
the Queen on the 25th of April the Princess 
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Louis says, ‘‘ A thousand thanks for your 
dear lines, and the money, and charming 
bas-relief of you, which I think very good. 
I thought so much of former birthdays at 
home in Buckingham Palace. They were 
so happy. ... The money will go to 
Louis’ man of business, towards paying off 
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the furniture, and 1s indeed very accept- 
able, more so under present circumstances 
than anything else you could give us ; and 
that part of the furniture,” adds the poor 
Princess, with the pride of one who seeks 
to reconcile herself to accept a birthday 
gift in the form of a cheque, “ will then 
all be your present.”” In another letter 
she endeavours to reassure the Queen as 
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to her embarrassments by speaking 
brightly and cheerily of them. ‘I have 
made all the summer walking-out dresses,” 
she writes—‘‘ seven in number, with pale- 
tots for the girls—not embroidered, but 
entirely made from beginning to end: 
likewise the new necessary flannel shawls 
for the expected. I manage all 
the nursery accounts and every- 
thing myself, which gives me 
plenty to do, as everything in- 
creases, and on account of the 
house we must live very econ- 
omically for these next years.’ 
The Princess, as will be seen, 
was looking for an early addition 
to her family, and the Queen felt 
that her health was imperilled by 
the fresh anxiety and the increas- 
ing household drudgery which her 
straitened circumstances added to 
the burden of her social and 
public duties. Her Majesty, there- 
fore, with characteristic gener- 
osity, herself made arrangements 
for her daughter’s accouchement, 
which relieved her of some of her 
worry. “It is so kind of you,” 
writes the Princess, gratefully, to 
the Queen, ‘' to give Dr. Priestley 
his fee, otherwise I would have 
scruples in giving so large a sum 
for my own comfort.’”” How 
welcome her mother’s assistance 
was to the Princess may be gathered 
from another passage in one of her 
letters to the Queen, in which she says, 
“The man who built our house has 
nearly been made bankrupt, and wants 
money from us to save him from ruin, and 
we can scarcely manage it.”” Again the 
same sad subject crops up some nine 
months after the birth of her daughter, 
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which took place during the Austro-. 


Prussian War. 

Meanwhile, Prince Louis was at the front 
on the Austrian side, riding a charger pro- 
vided for him at Queen Victoria's expense, 
and apparently dependent on his mother- 
in-law’s bounty for his personal expenses. 
At the peace it looked as though 
Hesse-Darmstadt would be blotted 
out as a State. Queen Victoria, 
however, used her influence at the 
Court of Berlin to avert that 
crowning calamity. Favourable 
terms were made for Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. But these matters are too 
remote from a biography of 
Edward VII. to be pursued, and 
are mentioned here merely as a 
necessary addition to the record 
of family affairs. 

An event of keen interest in the 
Royal circle in England and among 
the royal relations abroad was the 
engagement of the Princess Louise 
to the Marquis of Lorne, the eldest 
son of the Duke of Argyll, 
wealthiest and most influential of 
Scottish noblemen, and a man of 
high intellectual distinction in 
statesmanship and in _ literature. 
“When it became known that 
Queen Victoria,’’ says the  bi- 
ographer of that Sovereign, ‘‘ had 
violated the exclusive traditions of 
the House of Brunswick, and reverted to 
old precedents set by the Plantagenets, 
the Tudors and the Stuarts, who all con- 
tracted marriages with subjects, society 
was greatly excited. The marriage was 
regarded as a triumph of aristocratic and 
democratic ideas over the monarchal 
principle—that is to say, of the triumph of 
the two ideas that have ever been most 
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popular in England. The Queen with 
great tact had consciously or unconsciously 
responded to the instinctive feeling that 
had silently grown among her people. 
They had always disliked, though they 
had never dared to repeal, the Royal 
Marriage Act. 


It was felt to be a sacrifice 
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to expediency—and it was passed mainly 
because Englishmen did not desire to see 
Mrs. FitzHerbert crowned as Queen of 
England. The Act bound all the descend- 
ants of George III. who wished to marry 
to obtain the written consent of the Sove- 
reign, and it was felt that as, Princes and 
Princesses were very apt to form mésal- 
lrances, it would be difficult to maintain 
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the prestige of the monarchy, save under 
some such restrictions as the Act imposed. 
But when the Royal Family increased and 
multiplied, so that the Princess Louise 
only stood twentieth in the line of success- 
sion to the Queen, it was time to relax the 
usage. No State interest could, in such 
a case, be practically endangered by 
permitting a daughter of England to 
indulge her personal preferences in the 
selection of a husband. 

It may be interesting to the reader 
to know that this Act was so clumsy in 
wording that it did not bind the Sovereign. 
This fact explains the anxiety of Lord Mel- 
bourne to see the young Queen Victoria well 
married. So far as the law went, after her 
accession she might, if she had chosen, 
have married a lackey. William IV., 
for example, could not have married 
Mrs. Jordan, who bore a large family to 
him, when he was Duke of Clarence. 
But he could have done so when he became 
King. The restrictions of the Act are 
not absolute of course, for a Prince may 
refuse to be bound by them. He may defy 
the Act and marry a subject without the 
consent of the Sovereign. The marriage 
is then quite valid for him as a private 
individual. He could not after it marry 
anybody else whilst his wife lived, save 
at the risk of a prosecution for bigamy. 
But the marriage confers no Royal status 
on his wife, and no Royal right of inherit- 
ance on his children. The wife of the 
Duke of Sussex was simply Lady Augusta 
Murray, and took merely her own rank as 
an earl’s daughter. The wife of the Duke 
of Cambridge was not Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, but merely Mrs. FitzGeorge, and 
the Duke’s family take the name of 
FitzGeorge and the rank of Commoners. 
Yet it would have been impossible for 
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the Duke to marry any one else, even if 
Queen Victoria had given her consent 
to such a proceeding. 

Popular feeling seemed to be in favour 
of the match at first, but politics were in 
a tense and excited state, and there was 
a good deal of latent Republicanism in 
Radical brains. England was again ex- 
periencing the reflex action of anti- 
monarchical sentiment in France, and, 
as will be seen in the succeeding chapter, 
there were prominent provincial politicians, 
notably Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who 
were supposed to have given verbal 
cause for a belief that they were 
Republicans at heart. When it was 
mooted that Parliament would be asked 
to vote a dowry for the Princess, objec- 
tions were raised by people outside the 
Court and fashionable society. Queen 
Victoria’s Civil List was £385,000 a year, 
and in addition handsome provision had 
been made for the two eldest sons and 
the first three daughters of the Sovereign. 
The feeling was that either Her Majesty 
should grant her younger children suffi- 
cient allowances or that the Princesses 
should look to their husbands for main- 
tenance. Probably political feeling against 
the Argyll family, which in the past 
century had carried matters with a high 
hand among their people, had something 
to do with the outcry. Be that as it may, 
it was argued that it was preposterous 
that the nation should be asked to provide 
the Princess with a dowry of £40,000, and 
an income of {6,000 a year for life. At 
every political meeting the question was 
raised and members who dared to say 
they would vote for the dowry were often 
hissed. 

Mr. Forster—the author of the Educa- 
tion Act—escaped a hostile demonstration 
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by humorously parrying the question. 
He said he could not consent to fine the 
Princess for marryfig a Scotsman. At 
Halifax, Mr. Stansfield was seriously 
embarrassed by the question. At Chelsea 
both members nearly forfeited the usual 
vote of confidence passed in them by their 
constituents. Mr White, at Brighton, 
had to promise to vote against the dowry ; 
at Birmingham Messrs. Dixon and Muntz 
could hardly get a 
hearing from their con- 
stituents when they de- 
fended it. ‘“‘ The annoy- 
ance which the Queen 
suffered when she saw 
her daughter’s name 
rudely handled at angry 
mass meetings, was un- 
speakable,”” says the 
writer already quoted. 
The public had got the 
idea firmly fixed in their 
minds that the Queen 
had accumulated vast 
sums by living in retire- 
ment, and could well 
afford to dower her 
daughter. Many ill- 
natured allusions were 
made to her life of 
seclusion, and it had 
been broadly hinted 
that she was neglecting 
her public duties. “‘ It 
was unfortunate,” says 
the writer of ‘‘ The Life 
and Times of Queen 
Victoria,” ‘that steps 
were not taken by some 
person in authority to 
refute this calumny, 
for, if Her Majesty 
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shunned the nervous excitement of public 
ceremonials, it was for the purpose of 
husbanding her strength for the tran- 
saction of official business. Still, the 
people were kept in ignorance of that 
fact, and the result was that when the 
Queen proceeded in person to open Par- 
liament on the gth of February, 1871, 
she was for the first time in her life rather 
coldly received on the route.” 
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The debate on the dowry was disagree- 
able, notwithstanding the matchless skill 
with which Mr. Gladstone, then Prime 
Minister, commended the vote to the 
House and the nation. Mr. Disraeli--a 
frequent visitor to Sandringham, by the 
way—supported the proposal and sug- 
gested that the system of voting Royal 
grants should be changed. He would 
have had the Crown maintain itself by 
its own estates instead of surrendering 
its revenues at each accession, and asking 
Parliament to fix a Civil List. For 
public pageants alone would Parliament 
then be asked to grant money. The idea 
served to divert the House from the 
ungracious mood in which many members 
had approached the subject. In the end 
only three voted against the grant, 
though a large number, fearful of their 
seats, abstained. The three were, Sir 
Charles J)ilke, Professor Fawcett, and 
Mr. Peter ‘Taylor. The vote for it was 
352, but half of the House was absent 
from the division, which Mr. Taylor 
challenged. Mr. Taylor declared that 
the people were getting tired of the 
Monarchy. Sir Robert Peel suggested 
that if more money were granted to the 
Royal Family it ought to go to the Prince 
of Wales, who was doing most of the 
Queen's ceremonial duties. He had also 
the bad taste to sneer at the Queen’s 
alleged parsimony, and insinuated that 
she saved for her private purse the money 
voted to defray her State expenses. 
Nor did the trouble end here. Queen 
Victoria repeated the error she had 
made on the occasion of the wedding of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, by 
sanctioning the marriage of the Princess 
Louise for the 21st of March, 1871, 
during the Leaten period. The High 
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Church Party were indignant that the 
ceremony was to be performed at that 
season. They argued that, when Royalty 
set an example contrary to the teachings 
of the Church, the influence of the clergy 
was weakened over what the Guardian 
called ‘‘the large area of society which 
lies between the inner circle of the devout 
and the multitude of the unattached 
outside the consecrated ground.’’ No 
heed, however, was paid to these remon- 
strances, and the Royal wedding, when 
it took place at Windsor, completely 
diverted popular attention from the Com- 
munist Reign of Terror in Paris. The 
enthusiasm of the capital, it is true, 
was rather qualified. The West End 
tradesmen were sulky because of the with- 
drawal of the Queen from the gateties 
of the London season; and the populace 
was annoyed because the marriage did 
not take place in Westminster Abbey or 
St. Paul’s. But the provinces were un- 
usually lavish in their demonstrations of 
sympathy with the Sovereign, and with 
the wedded pair who had broken down 
the barrier of caste which had been so 
long maintained between the Royal 
Family and the nation. 

Some of the comments of the Press on 
the wedding were instructive. The Times 
said: ‘' To-day a ray of sunshine will 
gladden every habitation in this island, 
and force its way even where uninvited. 
A daughter of the people, in the truest 
sense of the word, is to be married to 
one of ourselves. The mother is ours, 
the daughter is ours.”’ V'antty Fatr con- 
sidered that it was “an additional claim 
of the dynasty on our loyalty that means 
should have been found to enable us to 
keep so charming a Princess in the 
country."’ The Daily Telegraph, in de- 
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scribing the history of the marriage, 
said: ‘‘ The old dragon Tradition was 
routed by a young Sorcerer called Love, 
who laughs at precedents as heartily as 
at locksmiths, and has an equal contempt 
for etiquette and armour cap-2-pte.”” 
The town of Windsor was en fete for 
the occasion, the people crowding the 
Castle Green, and the Eton boys occupying 
the Castle Hill. The police and soldiery 
kept a passage open for the guests who 
came from London by special train, 
and who were conveyed in Royal car- 
riages to St. George’s Chapel amid 
general cheering and joyous ringing 
of bells. The Ministers of State, 
Foreign Princes and Ambassadors, and 
other prominent ‘persons were gay in /, 
rich and glittering uniforms. 
Of the bridal party, the first 
to arrive was the Duke of 
Argyll, with his family. He \\ 
wore the dress of a High- : 
land chieftain, with phila- 
beg, sporran, claymore, and 
jewelled dirk. A plaid of Camp- 
bell tartan was thrown across 
his shoulders, over which was 
also hung the Order of the 
Thistle. He was accompanied by 
the Duchess of Argyll, who shone 
in silver and white satin. 
Lord Chancellor, in wig and gown, 
and Lord Halifax, in Ministerial 
uniform of blue and gold, walked up the 
central aisle and took their seats, along 
with members of the Cabinet and the 
Privy Council, in the stalls to the left of 
the altar. Then came the Princess Chris- 
tian, in pink satin, trimmed with white 
lace, and some Indian potentates, radiant 
in auriferous scarlet. Lord Lorne, the 
bridegroom, next entered, arrayed in the 
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uniform of the Argyllshire Regiment of 
Volunteer Artillery, of which he was 
Colonel, looking pale and nervous. He 
was supported by his groomsmen, Lord 
Percy and Lord Ronald Leveson-Gower. 
The Princess Beatrice arrived, evidently 
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in high spirits, and wearing a pink satin 
dress, her sunny hair flowing freely down 
her back. The Princess of Wales, who 
received an almost affectionate grecting, 
was the last of the Royal party to come. 
All the members of the Royal Family were 
then present, with the exception of Prince 
Alfred. As the procession advanced up 
the nave, the bride was supported on the 
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right by the Queen, and on the left by 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The Princess, in her 
dress of white satin and veil of Honiton 
lace, was voted one of the most charming 
brides on whom the sun had_ shone. 
Eight bridesmaids followed—all daughters 
of dukes and earls—clad in white satin, 
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Windsor Castle, the company including 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince 
Arthur, the Duke and Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, Prince and Princess Teck, the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and Prince 
and Princess Christian. Another breakfast 
for the general company was served in 
the Waterloo Gallery. When the newly- 
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decorated with red camellias. The Queen 
appeared in black satin, relieved by the 
broad blue ribbon of the Garter, and by 
a fall of white lace, which nearly reached 
to the ground. The service was read by 
the Bishop of London, the Queen giving 
away her daughter. After the ceremony, 
the Queen took the bride in her arms 
and kissed her heartily, while the Marquis 
of Lorne knelt and kissed the Queen’s 
hand. The Royal wedding breakfast was 
served in the magnificent oak-room of 


married pair left the Castle for Claremont, 
it was noticed that the bride wore a charm- 
ing travelling costume of Campbell tartan. 
As they departed, their numerous relatives 
showered over them a quantity of white 
satin slippers, and, following an ancient 
Highland usage, a new broom was also 
thrown after them as they got into the 
carriage. The Oriental custom of flinging 
rice after a wedded couple, introduced 
into England by the family of Musurus 
Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador, had not 
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then become the mode in the highest 
circles of Society. 

It may be worth while to note the 
precedents for marriage between English 
Princesses and subjects :—Princess Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James I., and widow 
of the King of Bohemia, was supposed 
to have privately married Lord Craven. 
Princess Mary, sister of Henry VIII., 
married Charles Brandon, who was sent 
to escort her from France, when her 
husband Louis XII. died. Three of the 
daughters of Edward IV. married the 
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heads of the families of Howard, Courtenay 
and Welles; but though Henry VI. 
recognised these alliances, he did not 
quite recognise the title of Edward IV. 
Of Royal Princes marrying wives of lower 
degree there are several instances beyond 
those quoted earlier in the present chapter. 

About this time there also arose 
difficulties respecting a grant of {15,000 
a year to Prince Arthur, who was created 
Duke of Connaught. Radical Birmingham 
took the lead in this protest, but Mr. 
Gladstone still had too much Tory blood 
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in his veins to allow himself to be bullied 
from that quarter. Mr. Peter Taylor 
moved the rejection of the vote, and found 
eleven supporters. Mr, Dixon moved 
that the vote be reduced to {10,000, and 
fifty-one members went into the division 
lobby with him—a very significant thing 
indeed. The debate was lively. Mr. 
Disraeli supported the Government on 
the singular ground that the English 
workman was the best paid in the world, 
and could easily afford to treat the 
monarchy handsomely; he could have 
had little knowledge of industrial con- 
ditions in the Midlands at that time. 
Mr. Dixon explained that he was forced 
by his constituents to demand the re- 
duction of the vote. Republicanism was 

spreading amongst them because they 

thought the system would be cheap. 
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During the debate there was a mass 
meeting in Trafalgar Square to protest 
against the grant, and it was held in 
defiance of a prohibition by Mr. Bruce, 
the Home Secretary, who, however, with- 
drew the prohibition at the last moment, 
and thus avoided a collision, though at 
the price of the dignity of the Government. 
Altogether, Royalty as an institution was 
out of favour amongst the democracy in 
that year. Queen Victoria seems to have 
become a little uneasy at the attitude of 
many of her subjects, and she emerged 
from her seclusion to open Parliament in 
person, when she received from the crowd, 
on the route from Buckingham Palace to 
Westminster, the chilly reception already 
referred to. In March 

the Queen appeared 


fe in person at the open- 
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THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL, KENSINGTON. 


ing of the Royal Albert Hall of Arts 
and Sciences, which had been erected 
in honour of the Prince Consort. There 
was a State procession from Bucking- 
ham Palace, and much enthusiasm 
among the well-to-do classes. In the 
Hall there were eight thousand persons, 
and an orchestra and choir of twelve 
hundred, under the late Sir Michael 
Costa, who had written a cantata 
for the occasion, which was performed 
after the ceremony, as was the Prince 
Consort’s Invocazione all’ Armonia, which 
had not been heard in public on any 
State gccasion since the foundation-stone 
of the hall had been laid in 1867. The 


Prince of Wales, as president of the 
provisional committee which had brought 
the enterprise to a conclusion, and given 
London the ugliest and least useful 
concert hall in Europe, was, next to the 
Queen herself, the outstanding figure at this 
occasion. He wore the uniform of the 
1oth Hussars, perhaps on the principle 
that the art of war was included in the 
arts and sciences which the Hall was 
intended to advance, and he read to the 
Queen an appropriate address. But the 
Hall itself was an acoustic failure. Every 
word he uttered was mimicked by an 
exasperating echo. From. that echo the 
Hall—built after the style of a negro 
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hut—has since been partially cured; 
but only partially, to the infinite distress 
of public singers and orators, and the 
agony of innumerable audiences. When 
the Prince’s voice and the echo had 
concluded the Queen said to the Prince— 
according to a courtly chronicler, ‘in a 
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forth a loud accompaniment, and the 
Royalties returned to the Royal box, 
and there enjoyed the cantata and the 
Invocaztone, which, according to the news- 
papers of the morrow, were works of 
imperishable genius, which may or may 
not be true. Her Majesty Queen Victoria 





THE ALBERT HALL. 


voice clearly heard in every part of the 
vast building ’"—‘‘In handing you this 
my answer I wish to express my great 
admiration of this beautiful hall, and my 
earnest wish for its complete success.”’ 
Then the Bishop of London prayed— 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was unable 
to be present—and the Prince of Wales, 
on behalf of the Sovereign, declared 
the hall ‘‘to be now opened.’”’ Where- 
upon the trumpeters blared, and the 
echoes were drowned, only to be suc- 
ceeded by echoes yet more maddening. 
Outside the guns at the Magazine boomed 


also opened, in June, the new buildings 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital. The emergence 
from seclusion, coupled with the harassing 
nature of her daily work on affairs of State, 
proved too much for her, however, and 
in September the public learned with 
concern that she was seriously ill. The 
Times tearfully regretted that Her Majesty 
should have been pressed to overwork 
herself. Happily, Her Majesty recovered 
rapidly and was able to resume her 
duties, which at this time meant frequent 
listening to Mr. Gladstone, who talked to 
her, so she said, as if he were addressing 
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a public meeting.. But Queen Victoria 
did not like Mr. Gladstone. She preferred 
the brilliant Asiatic, who thought the 
working men of England the richest in 
the world. 

Other family events of this period that 
call for mention are a very serious illness 
in 1863 of Prince Leopold, the youngest 
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the second son of George II. Prince 
Leopold had, by his thoughtful and 
sagacious speeches in public,” says the 
writer of ‘‘ The Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria,’ ‘‘ attracted to himself much 
admiration, and his feeble health and 
devotion to his mother had made him 
the object of kindly popular sympathy. 
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son of Queen Victoria, who was made 
Duke of Albany—an ancient Scottish 
title, but of evil omen. ‘“ The fate of 
the first prince who bore it supplies a 
dark and tragic episode to Scott’s ‘ Fair 
Maid of Perth.’ The second Duke of 
Albany died on the castle hill of Stir- 
ling. When conferred on the second son 
of James II. of Scotland it soon became 
extinct. Darnley bore it before he was 
married to Mary Stuart. The second 
son of James VI. and the second son of 
Charles I. bore it. Charles Edward Stuart 
was Iqng known as Count of Albany. 


It was conferred on Prince Frederick, 
2A* 


The announcement of his elevation was 
therefore hailed with some expression of 
regret that he should be doomed to bear 
a title that had invariably brought ill- 
luck or misfortune to those on whom it 
was conferred.’” He married the Princess 
Héléne of Waldeck Pyrmont, but died in 
1884. The youngest daughter of Queen 
Victoria, Princess Beatrice, who, since 
the death of Princess Alice, had been the 
constant companion of the widowed 
Queen, became the wife in 1885 of Prince 
Henry of Battenberg ; but this is to leap 
too far ahead in point of time for the 
purposes of this section of the work. 
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QUEEN MARY IN 1867. 
(Seated in the perambulator.) 
The Duke of Teck is standing and the Duchess seated. 





We mention it to complete the record of 
King Edward’s brothers and sisters while 
he was yet Prince of Wales, a record 
entered upon in order to suggest how wide 
was the circle of relationship formed by 
these successive marriages. A word must 
be written also of the marriage of Princess 
Mary of Cambridge to the Duke of Teck 
in 1866, for that union was to provide 
<ngland with a Queen—Mary, the wife 
of His Majesty George V. 

But a record to be faithful should 
not consist merely of marriages and 
births. In so large a family there were 
occasional jars. The reader who remem- 
bers our account of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question and the expulsion of Denmark 
from the Duchies by the Prussian armies 
will not be surprised to learn that there 
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was a coolness between the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and their illustrious 
relations the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Prussia. They ceased to visit each other. 
International politics disturbed the har- 
monies of family life. Queen Victoria, 
however, with her practical good sense, 
required them to become reconciled, and 
the effects of the war being unalterable, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales journeyed 
to Berlin and made their peace with the 
Prussian household. We will close with 
an anecdote bearing upon the transient 
unpopularity of Queen Victoria in the 
early ‘seventies. It was told on the 
authority of Mr. Connah, a retired Man- 
chester merchant. 

Mr. Connah was dining with the late 
John Bright and some friends at the 
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Manchester Reform Club, when some 
slighting remarks concerning King Edward 
(then Prince of Wales) caused Mr. Bright 
to protest against such observations con- 
cerning a ‘ personal 
friend” of his. He 
went on to explain 
that on one occasion 
in a public speech he 
had referred to some 
criticisms of Queen 
Victoria for leading a 
somewhat retired life 
after the death of the 
Prince Consort, and had 
said that he thought 
Queen Victoria to be a 
good woman, that he 
appreciated her efforts 
to ensure the purity of 
Court life, and that in 
her time of sorrow it 
was her people’s duty 
to comfort rather than 
to censure her. He 
continued: ‘‘ The next 
morning, to my sur- 
prise, the Prince’s pri- 
vate secretary called 
upon ine with a special 
request from the Prince 
of Wales that I should 
call upon him at Marl- 
borough House. He 
was anxious to make 
my acquaintance, but 
Court etiquette forbade 
his calling upon me 
in the first instance. When I called 
at Marlborough House I met with the 
kindest and friendliest reception. I 
was intgoduced to the family circle and 
shown each of the Prince’s children. 
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After a while the Prince took me aside, 
and led me to his own private room. 
Having closed the door he turned to me 
and said: ‘Mr. Bright, my purpose in 


MR. JOHN BRIGHT. 
From the Painting by the late Sir ]. E. Millats, Bart., P.R.A. 


asking you to see me was to give me the 
opportunity of personally thanking you 
for your kindly references to the Queen 
last night. You know the Queen cannot 
now, when her heart is oppressed with 
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grief, take part in public and social 
functions. She is my mother; I am her 
oldest son. It troubles me that I cannot 
speak publicly myself in her defence, as 
that would render me liable to be misrepre- 
sented. Buta word from you, Mr. Bright, 
goes very far, and I sincerely thank you 
for your kindly words on her behalf. 
May I shake hands with you, Mr. Bright, 
and will you grant me the privilege of 
counting you among my personal friends ? ’ 
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Whatever may be my personal opinions 
of Kings and Princes,’’ said John Bright, 
concluding his narration oi the incident, 
“the man before me was a son making 
an appeal on behalf of his mother, and 
I could not resist it. We shook hands, 
and have been close friends ever since.”’ 
Then, in a spirit of prophecy, John Bright 
added, ‘‘ If the Prince be spared to mount 
the Throne, he will prove to be the best 
King who ever ruled over Great Britain.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


PRINCE AND 


‘*REPUBLICAN ” 


A Royal Visit to Birmingham—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's Ancestry——The Old Home at Camber- 
well—Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham—A Rising Young Man—His Early Public Activities 
—A Suspicion of Republicanism—Some Comparisons—Speculation is Rife—Mr. John Morley 
as an Editor—Mr. Chamberlain is made Mayor of Birmingham—The Municipal Buildings 
Opened—The Prince of Wales’s Speech—Mr. Chamberlain Dissipates Suspicion—The Times 


on the Event. 


N important incident in the public 
A doings of the Prince of Wales 
during this period was his visit 

with the Princess to Birmingham in 
November, 1874. Piquancy was given 
to it by the circumstance that Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, who was then 
mayor for the first time, was what 
was known in those days as an ad- 
vanced Radical—a species of political 
monster of whom Conservatives of the 
‘seventies were even more affrighted than 
the territorial magnates and commercial 
millionaires of our own time are of the 
Socialists, who want to tax unearned 
increment. Not only was Mr. Chamber- 
lain an ‘‘ advanced Radical,’ he was 
suspected of Republicanism—had, indeed, 
given public utterance to sundry plati- 
tudes on that theme. He had been a 
politician from youth. As his life ran 
contemporaneously with that of King 
Edward until the death of the latter, and 
the two were brought in later years into 
close and friendly contact, an account 
of the occasion of their first meeting 
may with advantage be preceded by a 
few sentences describing Mr. Chamberlain’s 
early career and opinions. He was born 
in London of middle-class parents who 
could grace relationship with one of the 
ejected ministers of the Midlands. An 


eighteenth century ancestor was a malt- 
ster in Wiltshire, one of whose sons, a 
worker in leather, came to London and 
won a competency and mastership in 
the Cordwainers’ Company of the City. 
No fewer than six successive Chamberlains 
held the office of Master of the Company. 
They lived in the City, and were Unitarians. 
In the reign of William IV. a move was 
made to Camberwell, then a delightful 
rural district, with a few tree-lined streets, 
where thatched country cottages survived 
among the newer houses. There, in the 
year before Queen Victoria’s accession, 
Joseph Chamberlain was born. When 
he was nine the family removed to High- 
bury, in the north of London, and there, 
and afterwards, at University College 
School, he received his education. At 
sixteen he entered his father’s business 
house, and learned the family trade 
of cordwaining, working side by side 
with the men. Another Unitarian family 
with whom the Chamberlains were con- 
nected—the Nettlefolds—had a _ screw- 
making business in Birmingham, and at 
eighteen Joseph abandoned leather for 
screws. A young Unitarian coming to 
Birmingham had great advantages. The 
dissenters had made Birmingham what 
it was, and the Unitarians rivalled the 
Quakers in wealth and commercial in- 
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CAMBERWELL IN THE OLD DAYS. 


fluence. From what was written in the 
preceding volume the reader will have 
caught a glimpse of Birmingham in the 
Chartist days. The town continued to 
be a stronghold of Radicalism. The young 
man found the political atmosphere quite 
to his liking, and the manufacture and 
sale of screws highly profitable. 

The trade of Nettlefold and Chamber- 
lain grew amazingly. Without doubt 
Joseph was a first-rate man of business, 
with exceptional power of organisation. 
Before he was forty he found himself in 
possession of a comfortable fortune. 
Meanwhile he worked zealously for the 
Unitarian community, and took an active 
interest in municipal and national politics. 
Practice at a local debating society had 
made him an excellent speaker, and 
diligent reading had furnished his mind 
with a knowledge of literature and affairs 
superior to that of the average business 


man of his day. He rapidly became a 
man of note in the town. Active, alert, 
as well groomed as a London man of 
fashion, keen visaged, ready of speech, 
sharp of tongue if attacked, ever willing 
to give time and energy to local -move- 
ments, fertile in ideas upon all sorts of 
topics, and especially on the need of 
linproving the conditions of life in his 
adopted city he became a man of mark 
in ‘‘ England’s central capital ’’—as John 
Bright called it—before he was thirty. 
He took a part in the reorganisation of 
the Liberal Association in 1868, and 
thereafter was a frequent speaker at 
Town Hall meetings. He gave the work- 
ing townspeople just the sort of stuff 
which had delighted them in the Chartist 
days. One passage will suffice to show 
both the range and character of his 
political ideas, and the skill with which 
he could present them. He was attacking 


A FORCEFUL SPEECH 


the House of Lords for not passing the 
Bill to disestablish the Irish Church, 
his audience Rdflicals and dissenters 
almost to a man :— 

‘“The majority in the Commons of one 
hundred and fourteen represent the wishes 
of six million people. The sixty Peers 
opposed to them in the Lords represent 
three things. Some of them represent 
the oppression of feudal lords in times 
gone by, when people were expected to 
be grateful for being ruled by the aris- 
tocracy. In the second place, some of 
them represent the great wealth acquired 
by the possession of land in the vicinity 
of large towns—e.g. Manchester and Bir- 
mingham—which land enriches its pro- 
prietors without care or labour on their 
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part. And, lastly, they represent, and 
very imperfectly too in-many cases, the 
brains, the intelligence, and the acquire- 
ments of ancestors long since dead, who 
unfortunately were unable to transmit 
to their descendants the talents by which 
they had risen. It was of such men as 
these that the greatest member of the 
House of Lords who ever sat in that body 
—Lord Bacon—related that it was 
customary to say in his time that they 
were like potatoes—the best part was 
underground. 

‘““ However one respects the Peerage, 
and esteems certain members of it, when 
it comes to estimating the opinion of one 
unknown nobleman as equivalent to the 
opinion of hundreds of thousands of his 
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HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 
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fellow-subjects, it is an estimate impossible 
for the people to hold while they retain 
any vestige of self-respect. 

“It is impossible that the House of 
Lords cannot see in the history of the last 
few months proof that the House of Com- 
mons is in accord with the people. 

“It reminds me of an anecdote of a 
farmer and his barometer. It was some- 
what out of order, and it perpetually 
stood at ‘Set Fair,’ though it rained 
incessantly for three days. But then 
even the patience of the farmer was 
exhausted, and, taking the barometer, 
he beat it against the steps of his house, 
saying meanwhile, ‘Now, won’t you 
believe your own eyes?’” 

A young man who could serve up 
Radicalism hot and strong, garnished 
with anecdotal sauce and salted with 
literary allusions, was bound to make 
his mark in a town like Birmingham. 
As one of the founders of the Birmingham 
Education League it was inevitable that 
he should become one of the members of 
the first school board; and there he led 
the minority opposed to the use of rates 
for denominational schools, converting 
that minority into a majority, and be- 
coming chairman of the board. Mean- 
while he was a member of the Town 
Council. In both bodies he displayed much 
activity and ability. He had a certain 
strategic power in the management of 
groups, and the disposal of public business, 
which neither friends nor opponents 
could surpass. His fame as an outspoken, 
hard-hitting politician, as an unrivalled 
master of local affairs, and as a man who 
could command the Radical vote, spread 
from Birmingham to London; and as it 
spread so did the idea that he was a 
Republican. Was he ever a Republican ? 
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If he had theoretical leanings towards 
Republicanism he did not long cherish 
them. We find him in 1870 speaking 
in support of a resolution applauding 
the establishment of the Third Republic. 
France, he said, had set up a free 
Republic in lieu of an Empire, “ founded 
on murder, continued in fraud, and 
which perished in corruption ’’—a mere 
rhetorical flourish. Paris, under the 
Commune, had murders enough. It 
was the speech on this occasion that 
gave colcur to the charge of disloyalty. 
In 1872 he appeared in London at a 
political Congress as a delegate from 
three bodies—the Birmingham Republican 
Club, the Birmingham Liberal Association, 
and the Central Nonconformist Associa- 
tion. On this there was much comment, 
but he explained :—‘“‘ There is much mis- 
representation attaching to the statement 
that I represented a Republican Club. It 
is true I agreed to appear as a delegate, 
but I was not a member of the Club, 
which was of noimportancein Birmingham, 
and their proposal that I should represent 
them was made without my knowledge.” 

He had not spoken on Republicanism 
at the Congress which was concerned solely 
with Electoral Reform. In a speech pro- 
posing the health of the Queen at a public 
dinner in Birmingham on the 6th of 
December, 1872, he said :— 

“IT have been taxed with professing 
Republicanism. I hold, and very few 
intelligent men do not now hold, that 
the best form of Government for a free 
and enlightened people is that of a Re- 
public, and that is a form of Government 
to which the nations of Europe are surely 
and not very slowly tending. But at the 
same time I am not at all prepared to enter 
into an agitation in order to upset the 
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existing state of things, to destroy have never in public or in private advo- 
monarchy, and to change the name of the cated Republicanism for this country. 


titular ruler of this” 


country. I donot 
consider that name 
a matter of the 
slightest import- 
ance. What is of 
real importance is 
the spread of a 
real Republican 
spirit among the 
people. The idea, 
to my mind, that 
underlies Re- 
publicanism is 
this: that in all 
cases merit should 
have a fair chance, 
that it should not 
be handicapped in 
the race by any 
accident of birth 
or privilege ; that 
all men _ should 
have equal rights 
before the law, 
equal chances of 
serving their 
country. ... In 
honouring this 
toast we are 
honouring the 
popular authority, 
the popular will, 
and the supremacy 
of law and order 
which the head of 
the State repre- 
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MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN WHEN A YOUNG MAN. 
After a Sketch from Life by Walker Hodgson. 


sents, and are doing honour to the personal We may be tending in that direction, but 
virtues which distinguish the lady whonow I hold that the time has not arrived yet, 
occupies the Throne and who has endeared even if it ever arrives; and I hold also 
herself to the hearts of her people... . I that Radicals and Liberals have quite 
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enough practical reforms to strive after, 
without wasting their time in what seems 
to me to be a very remote speculation.” 

There is nothing very daring in that. 
It only shows how very dangerous 
political prophecy is. Who would say 
now that ‘the nations of Europe are 
surely and not very slowly tending ”’ 
towards Republicanism? The real 
grievance against Mr. Chamberlain was 
not that he was a Republican, but 
that he was a politician with a strong 
following and a democratic programme 
distasteful to Conservatives and Liberals 
alike. He had dared to raise the Land 
question in England in an article in the 
Fortnightly Review, and whenever a poli- 
tician does that he is called hard names. 
Mr. Chamberlain was called a Republican. 
His successor in democratic Liberalism, 
Mr. Lloyd George, who tore whole pages 
out of Mr. Chamberlain’s book of political 
faith and practice, has been called harder 
names than that. Thief! Socialist! 
Welshman !—these are but gentle epithets. 
But then Mr. Lloyd George taxed land. 
If he had ventured only to criticise the 
law of primogeniture, he might never 
have been called anything worse than a 
Republican! Be that as it may, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain was dubbed a Re- 
publican by every Tory and every “ old 
Gang ”’ Liberal of the early ’seventies, just 
as every Liberal of advanced views Is to- 
day dubbed a Socialist. The word was a 
missile in Party warfare, and it was hurled 
at Mr. Chamberlain without stint. That 
fact did him no harm. Advertisement 
is as the breath of life to aspirants in 
politics. To a young man nothing is 
more helpful than to be abused, or to 
court abuse by coquetting with dangerous 
opinions. An impression of Mr. Chamber- 
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lain gained ground outside Birmingham 
which was not true either of the man or 
of his opinions. Birmingham in those 
days was a rather rough town. Its Town 
Council, until Mr. Chamberlain dominated 
that body and “ran” a majority of his 
own friends, was famous for vituperative 
rows; its Town Hall was the scene of 
meetings where political passions often 
exploded with violence ; its manufacturers 
and men of the middle class were for the 
most part “rough diamonds’”’; its in- 
dustrial population consisted in the main of 
men with an exceptional store of assertive- 
ness and independence—hard workers, 
hard livers, toilers at forges and furnaces, 
who required enormous quantities of good 
honest English beer for their daily susten- 
ance, an observation which must not be 
read in a derogatory sense. In short, it was 
a noisy, vigorous, combative population, 
with, however, a strong element of 
serious and pious folk who filled the 
chapels on Sundays, and were the life 
and soul of the Reform party in local and 
national affairs. Mr. Chamberlain was 
first elected mayor in November, 1873, 
and was not yet in Parliament. No one 
outside Birmingham cared very much 
whether he was a Republican or not, until 
it was known in the following year that 
the Prince of Wales intended to visit 
the town with the Princess. Then a 
flood of speculation about him and about 
the advisability of the visit began to flow. 
He was a Republican—how could he 
receive the Heir to the Throne? How 
could the Heir to the Throne go to a city 
so deeply tainted with anti-monarchical 
feeling that its chief citizen was a Re- 
publican ? He might meet with rudeness 
and much political embarrassment arise 
in consequence. Was not the project 
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ill-advised ? Thus ran the gossip of the truculent mood politically, and carefully 
wiseacres of London Society, who were watched by the military authorities. Sub- 
but expressing in another form the fears sequent visits of Royalty had also passed 
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that had been entertained lest the Prince 
Consort, on the occasion of his first visit 
in 1844, should be insulted. As a matter of 
fact. the Prince Consort had a very cordial 
Teceptiop, though the town was then and 
for several years afterwards in a very 
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A YOUNG MAN. 


off without untoward incident — with 
an enthusiasm, indeed, which no other 
town in the kingdom could have surpassed. 
In 1849, when the Prince Consort visited 
an Exhibition in the Bingley Hall; in 
1855, when he laid the foundation-stone 
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of the Midland Institute, and in 1858 
when the Queen opened the park at 
Aston—a locality then famous for its 
‘‘ roughs ’’—vociferous “loyalty had been 
displayed. The populace there was no 
different from the populace anywhere 
where there was a spectacle to be witnessed 
and Royal personages to be greeted. 
Why people outside Birmingham should 
have got it into their heads that the town 
was disloyal in '74 whatever it may have 
been in earlier years is something of a mys- 
tery. Why they should have thought, or 
pretended to think, of Mr. Chamberlain as 
the wearer of a Phrygian cap, who went 
about mouthing the sentiments of the 
Communards, and defending these gentle- 
men as fighters for the principle of self- 
Government, is no mystery at all. Mr. 
Chamberlain had fallen foul of both 
Whig and Tory politicians. In the pages 
of the Fortnightly Review—then edited by 
another new and potentially dangerous 
young man, John Morley, an interpreter 
of French Republicanism to the English 
nation—he had appeared brandishing a 
new broom and stigmatising this and that 
as political rubbish that ought to be 
swept away. He was a new and dis- 
turbing element in politics to the old 
gentlemen of both parties who wanted 
a life of peace and political change—if 
change there must be—of imperceptible 
slowness. Hence they branded him as a 
Republican and a terrible person who 
either would not know how to behave 
himself if he wished to be civil to Royal 
visitors or would be uncivil of set purpose. 
Of the charge of being a Republican 
Mr. Chamberlain probably cared nothing. 
If people did not like his theoretic predi- 
lection for a Republican over a Monarchic 
State, they were free to dislike it. His 
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head and his hands were too full of practical 
work in persuading and driving Birming- 
ham to make herself a model city to 
bother about an academic issue. But 
he was annoyed that it should be assumed 
that he was a rude fellow capable of show- 
ing discourtesy to anyone. ‘‘ These people 
seem to forget,’ he said, “that a man 
might be a gentleman as well as a Repub- 
lican, and that even an advanced Liberal 
(that was his own designation of himself 
at this stage) might not be unmindful of 
the duties of hospitality and the courtesy 
which everyone owes to a guest.” His 
dignity was affronted, as well it might 
be. He was no aristocrat, it is true, 
but he was no boor. He came of an old 
family—the name alone is proof enough 
of that—which for over a century had 
held positions of honour and distinction 
in the commercial world of London ; 
he had been brought up in moderate 
affluence and in refinement; he had 
received the best education then open in 
England to a dissenter, against whom 
the ancient universities bolted their 
gates ; and he had won his way ‘to pre- 
eminence in Birmingham not alone by his 
ability but also by a manner and address 
which won the admiration of his civic 
contemporaries. Apart from any question 
of instinctive good feeling, it would have 
been as impossible for him to behave as 
his political enemies in London affected 
to fear he would behave as it would 
have been for a rough-tongued Midland 
pitman of the ‘seventies to comport 
himself with the noiseless grace of a young 
footman in a new livery at a dinner party 
at Marlborough House. No wonder he was 
a little indignant with his slanderers. 
What did the Prince of Wales think of all 
the talk? On that there is no record ; 
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but it is safe to say that it must have 
amused him and given an interest and 
piquancy to the Visit which it would not 
otherwise have possessed. He was full 
of fun himself in the early ’seventies, and 
hugely enjoyed a humorous situation. 
On the serious side of the visit he probably 
thought that it was his public duty to 
accept the invitation to open the new 
Municipal Buildings, not only because 
he would thereby identify the Monarchy 
with the movement for urban reform 
and give that movement an impetus in 
other towns, but also because it might 
extinguish whatever Republicanism there 
was in the mind of 
Birmingham and of 
its Mayor. And _ this 
was its unquestion- 
able political effect. 
Mr. Chamberlain 
talked no more Re- 
publicanis m 
after the 
Prince’s 
visit, and 
the Repub- 
lican Club 
in due course 
expired of 
inanition. 
The date of 
the visit was 
the 3rd of 
November, a 
time of year 
when no city 
in these lati- 
tudes is seen 
at its best. 
But the day- 
was oefine, 
though cold. 
2B 
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What will the Mayor do—what will he do? 

Will it not place him in a deuce of a stew— 

For how can he meet him, or how can he greet 
him, 

Or how entertain him, address him and treat 
him ?—. 


wrote a local poet to whom the laws of 
prosody were but partly known. And he 
made Joseph, ‘ Judicious Joseph’ he 
calls him, reply :— 
If the Prince I would not meet, 
You’d abuse me on the instant; 


When I say I will him treat, 
Then, forsooth, I’m inconsistent. 


It is needless to say that the Mayor did 
the right thing in 
quite the right way. 
As for the people of 
Birmingham they 
gave the Prince and 
Princess a roaring 
welcome, and the 
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descriptive writers and leader writers of 
the Birmingham Daily Post ‘soared to 
heights of loyal eloquence unattainable 
by lesser mortals. The Address of the 
Corporation was unimpeachable in its 
language and tone. Windsor itself could 
not have been more correct. Here is the 
text of the Prince of Wales’s reply :— 

‘“Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,—In the 
name of the Princess of Wales and in 
my own, I thank you for your address 
and for the kind terms in which you refer 
to our visit to your town. It has long 
been our wish to come to Birmingham, a 
city so celebrated not only in England, 
but throughout the world, as one of 
the chief centres of our manufacturing 
energy. It will be, I am _ persuaded, 
a source of satisfaction to the Queen to 
hear that the loyal inhabitants of this 
borough still retain so lively a recollection 
of the visits which, with my lamented 
father, she paid to Birmingham. Since 
’ that time the progress which has been 
made in the varied industries of this town 
has been most remarkable, and I trust that 
the condition of its working population, 
on whose exertions its prosperity so much 
depends, has improved in a still greater 
degree. In conclusion, gentlemen, I have 
only to express our earnest wish that 
Birmingham may long continue to enjoy 
that pre-eminence which it has so justly 
earned.” 

Thereafter there was a luncheon in 
the rooms of the Society of Artists. Mr. 
Chamberlain, as Mayor, proposed the 
toast of the Queen, whom he eulogised 
for having established claims to the 
admiration of her people by the loyal 
fulfilment of the responsible duties of her 
high station, and for the nobility of her 
domestic life, which had endeared her 
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to the nation. “ The care and solicitude 
she has manifested in the happiness of 
her subjects causes her name to be 
honoured at all times, and among all 
classes and ranks of society.” That 
toast having been honoured with an 
emphasis and enthusiasm perhaps not 
wholly innocent of disapproval of the 
Mayor's earlier utterances on Repub- 
licanism, Mr. Chamberlain proposed the 
health of the illustrious visitors :— 

“We are so unaccustomed,” he said, 
“to the presence of such distinguished 
guests that it is possible we may have 
failed somewhat in the style of manner of 
our greeting, or in the ceremonial which 
has accompanied it; but I believe their 
Royal Highnesses will recognise the earnest 
wish to please, and the general satisfaction 
which their spontaneous visit has called 
forth, and cannot doubt that the result 
of this visit, under such circumstances, 
will be to draw closer the ties between 
the Throne and the people, and increase 
the popularity already enjoyed by mem- 
bers of the Royal House—a popularity 
based quite as much on their -hearty 
sympathy and frank appreciation of the 
wishes of the nation as on their high 
position and exalted rank... .”’ 

To the Princess of Wales he paid a 
graceful compliment by assuring her of the 
loyal affection and personal attachment 
which the people felt for ‘the graces of 
mind and character’ which adorned her 
life amongst them. And he went on to 
say :— 

“This town has long been distinguished, 
and not without cause, for the indepen- 
dence of its citizens, and the freedom and 
outspokenness with which all opinions are 
discussed ; and this fact gives value to 
the welcome which has been offered, and 
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stamps the sincerity of the wishes which 
are everywhere gxpressed for the con- 
tinued health of their Royal Highnesses.”’ 

A sentence of thanks by the Prince, 
and the proposal of the health of the 
Mayor brought the luncheon to a close. 
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The afternoon was spent in visiting some 
of the factories in Birmingham, and there- 
after the Prince and Princess travelled to | 
Packington Hall, Coventry. From that 
place, on the morrow, the Prince’s secre- 
tary, Sir Francis Knollys, sent a letter 
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to the Mayor, which desired him to make 
known to the inhabitants of the borough 
of Birmingham the satisfaction the Prince 
and Princess of Wales had derived from 
their visit to that town. ‘“‘ They can never 
forget the reception they met with nor 
the welcome given to them by all classes 
of the community,’’ was one of the 
sentences of that letter, which concluded 
by stating that ‘‘the Prince of Wales, 
being anxious to contribute {100 in aid 
of the funds of one of the charitable 
institutions of your town, requests that 
you will have the goodness to acquaint 
him with the name of the institution 
which you may consider to be the most 
deserving, and to be at the same time 
the most in want of support.”’ 

It was generally reported that the 
Prince of Wales much enjoyed his visit. 
He had met a supposed Republican 
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and found a gentleman. Probably he 
had never expected anything else. The 
Times of the next day patted Mr. Cham- 
berlain on the back. ‘“ Whatever Mr. 
Chamberlain’s views may be,”’ it said, “‘ his 
speeches of yesterday appear to us to 
have been admirably worthy of the 
occasion, and to have done the highest 
credit to himself. We have heard and 
chronicled a great many Mayors’ speeches, 
but we do not know that we ever heard 
or chronicled speeches made before Royal 
personages by Mayors, whether they 
were Tories or Whigs, or Liberals or 
Radicals, which were couched in such a 
tone at once of courteous homage, manly 
independence, and gentlemanly feeling, 
which were so perfectly becoming and so 
much the right thing in every way as 
those of Mr. Chamberlain.’””?’ What further 
rehabilitation could be needed ? 
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CHAPTER X. 


SOME EUROPEAN ADJUSTMENTS 


The Austro-Prussian Situation in the 'Sixties—Bismarckian Schemes—French Hopes and Fears 
—Italy and Venetia—Alliance and War—Louis Napoleon Moves for Mediation—Destruction 
of the Bund—The Battle of Sadowa—Prince Frederick Charles in Action—The Defeat at 
Custozza—Armistice and Peace—The Treaty of Prague—France Dissatisfied—Maximilian 
Made Emperor of Mexico—The Tragedy of Queretaro—More Trouble for Italy—Louis Napo- 
leon’s Sophistic Memorandum—Garibaldi’s Volunteers to the Fore—Sardinian Matters— 
France and the Papal Authority—The Deliberations at the Vatican. 


HE first decade of the public life 

of Edward VII. when Prince of 
Wales was crowded with dramatic 

events. Europe suffered that tremend- 
ous convulsiqn which was to issue in 
German and Italian unity, the downfall 
of Louis Napoleon, the re-establishment 
of a Republic in France, the humili- 
ation of Austria; while across the 
Atlantic a long and furious civil war 
was fought, which ended negro slavery 
and unified the Northern and Southern 
States of the great Republic. We have 
seen how Prussia expelled Denmark from 
the Northern Duchies. That was but an 
incident in a bolder and deeper policy 
conceived in the master brain of Bismarck. 
His aim was the expulsion of Austria 
from Germany, and the unification of 
the German States under the leadership 
of Prussia. The House of Hohenzollern, 
not that of Habsburg, was henceforth to 
be predominant in central Europe. That 
was the immediate aim. Cause for quarrel 
was found in the joint German and 
Austrian occupation of Schleswig and 
Holstein, and Bismarck forced it to an 
issue, notwithstanding the efforts of his 
master, William, to preserve the peace. 
The Kang of Prussia and the Emperor of 


Austria, whom the reader of these pages 
2 B* 


will remember as a young man during the 
revolution in Vienna in the late ‘forties, 
met at Gastein, and in August 1865, 
concluded a Convention by which Austria 
was to confine her troops and adminis- 
trative system to Holstein, and Prussia 
her armies and officials to Schleswig. 
Bismarck had, meanwhile, placated 
Russia by putting an army in the field 
to assist her, if needs be, in suppressing 
the Polish revolution, and had _ thus 
secured Prussia against a Franco-Russian 
alliance to frustrate his schemes against 
Austria ; and he had entered into nego- 
tiations by which Italy was to drive 
Austria out of Venetia. His chief obstacle 
was France. Would Louis Napoleon ob- 
serve neutrality, or take the Austrian side? 
Bismarck had been at the Embassy at 
Paris, none dreaming of his future destiny, 
and he knew his man. He went to 
Napoleon, who was then at Biarritz, and 
there were conversations which enabled 
Bismarck to assure his Italian ally that 
Italian troops engaged against Austria 
would not also have to reckon with a 
French army. What Napoleon was to get 
in exchange for inactivity was not clear. 
Says the writer of ‘‘ Cassell’s History ”’: 
‘There can be no doubt that Bismarck, 
in spite of his later denials, held out such 
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hopes of territorial extension for France, 
either on the side of the Rhine or in the 
form of an annexation of Luxembourg or 
some part of Belgium, to be actively 
aided by Prussia, as induced the French 
Emperor to regard the Prussian pro- 
gramme with favour and hopeful anti- 
cipation, and readily to give the desired 
promise of neutrality. Napoleon would 
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the less care to exact a distinct promise 
from Bismarck in regard to territorial 
indemnification, because he, like the rest 
of Europe at the time, did not share in the 
superb confidence which the negotiator 
expressed of the ability of Prussia to over- 
power Austria; he must have reckoned 
on the war lasting for a considerable time, 
with mutually exhaustive results, in which 
case France might play the part of a 
mediator, and, while performing that 
dignified office, not lose sight of her own 
interests in the general re-adjustment. 
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Step by step, as though by an inevit- 
able destiny, or unalterable concatenation 
of events, the fatal hour drew on. At the 
end of March, 1866, General Govone was 
in Berlin, charged by the Italian Prime 
Minister, General La Marmora, with the 
duty of negotiating a treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with Prussia. 
That Italy would forego the opportunity 
which a rupture 
between Prussia 
and Austria af- 
forded her of 
obtaining by 
force the Vene- 
tian territories of 
the latter Power 
was hardly to be 
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expected ; for 
such a chance, 
once let slip, 


might never 
occur again. But 
to Prussia also 
the alliance of 
Italy was of the 
highest import- 
ance. With her 
vast superiority 
of population, 
Austria, were her military force wholly 
concentrated against Prussia, though she 
might have lost battles, could not have 
been crushed and compelled to yield ; 
such a consummation was only rendered 
possible by the division and dilution of 
her strength necessitated by the attack 
of Italy upon Venetia. Could even 
Austria have been content to cede 
Venetia itself, and take Venetia’s money 
value, she might have rid herself of her 
Transalpine foe and employed her whole 
strength in Bohemia. Secret overtures 
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had been made at Vienna by the Italian 
Premier, in the, autumn of 1865, for 
the cession of Venetia by purchase; but 
the Emperor conceived his military and 
ancestral honour to be involved and 
absolutely rejected the proposal. On the 
8th of April the treaty of alliance between 
Prussia and Italy was signed at Berlin. 
Prussia, under it, reserved 
to herself the right of de- 
claring war within three 
months, in which case 
Italy bound herself to 
attack Austria ; but 
Prussia did not bind her- 
self to declare war in 
Germany, or to help the 
Italians on their own 
ground, if Austria attacked 
Italy. Each Power bound 
herself not to make peace 
separately from the other, 
and to continue the war 
till Italy had gained 
Venetia and Prussia se- 
cured a corresponding 
augmentation of territory 
inGermany. Already—be- 
tween the 29th and 31st of 
March—orders had been 
issued for the mobilisation 
of the whole Prussian 
army, and the necessary movements 
were effected with extraordinary celerity. 
Austria, though she had commenced her 
preparations earlier, was soon distanced 
by her opponent, and, when the war 
broke out, her arrangements were still far 
from complete. The King of Italy pub- 
lished a decree on the 25th of March, 
Increasing the Italian army by 100,000 
men.’’s 

Thereafter Bismarck forced the pace, 
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though the King of Prussia was averse 
to war, and kept the machinery of 
diplomacy running. A_ conscientious, 
laborious, good-intentioned man, religious, 
profoundly convinced of the divinity of 
his kingship, regarding himself as the 
instrument of a higher power, William I. 
became little more than an instrument 
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in the masterful and none too scrupulous 
hands of his first Minister. The Army 
had been reorganised, and in Moltke, the 
head of the general staff, and Von Roon, 
the War Minister, Bismarck knew he had 
the help of men of organising genius. 
Bismarck’s influence on the negotiations 
was directed to bringing the King of 
Prussia to the point of sanctioning 
hostilities. April passed, and with the 
mobilisation of the respective armies the 
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prospects of war became more certain. 
The two questions at issue between 
Prussia and Austria—the future of the 
Duchies and reform of the German Con- 
federation—could not be arranged when 
one party was determined that they should 
miscarry. A Congress of the Five Powers 
was mooted for a settlement, which should 
include the future of Venetia, which it 
seemed that Austria would have been pre- 
pared to give up to Italy for the sake of 
peace or even for Italian neutrality. 
The idea of a Congress was pressed by 
Louis Napoleon, and both Russia and 
Great Britain regarded it with favour ; 
but Lord Russell, then Prime Minister, 
laid down the principle that the action 
of the British Government would in no 
case be carried further than persuasion. 
They would take no part in imposing a 
decision on any Power which declined 
to be bound by the will of a majority. 
The basis of the Conference was settled. 
Paris was to be the meeting place. Louis 
Napoleon was striving with all his strength 
to avert war. Bismarck clearly was not, 
if the recollections of M. Benedetti, the 
Ambassador of France at Berlin, are not 
exaggerated. But he accepted the Con- 
gress in principle, stipulating that it 
should be immediate and brief. Italy, 
which could lose nothing by the Congress 
and might get Venetia, followed suit. 
Austria gave a “‘ Yea”’ to the invitation 
of the neutral powers which might as 
well have been “ Nay,” for she was willing 
to send a plenipotentiary only on con- 
dition that nothing should be discussed 
which would lead to an extension of 
territory for any one of the States invited. 
When that was known, Napoleon’s hopes 
for peace vanished. Vive le Ros! shouted 
Bismarck, unable to conceal his feelings 
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at the success of his diplomacy, notwith- 
standing the presence in the room of 
M. Benedetti. By skilful manoeuvres 
the Austrian brigade in Holstein was 
compelled to retreat beyond the Elbe. 
Simultaneously, Bismarck circularised the 
neutral powers, charging Austria with 
giving direct provocation to Prussia, 
with the evident intention of an appeal 
to force. Austria demanded from the 
German Diet the mobilisation of the armies 
of the Federal States. The Prussian 
delegate protested, and declared the Con- 
federation dissolved. He left Frankfort 
and the die was cast. Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg, Hanover, the two Hesses, 
and several lesser States sided with Austria. 
Bismarck called upon them to disarm. 
They refused, and hostilities were com- 
menced. ‘Thus the fabric of the Bund, 
the invention in 1815 of the Powers, who 
thought they had thus secured the German 
race for ever against any future Napoleon, 
fell like a house divided against itself. 
Out of the ruin Prussia was to build up 
a German Empire, self-sufficient against 
French aggression, the States liberated 
from Austrian political direction. The 
Austrians had mobilised an army of half 
a million, including a hundred and sixty 
thousand troops from the German States 
that had obeyed her summons. The Prus- 
sians had in the field only three hundred 
and fifty thousand. To this the German 
States, which had thrown in their lot with 
William I., added twenty-eight thousand, 
while the Italian Army contributed over 
a quarter of a million. Roughly speaking 
the Prussians were a hundred thousand 
stronger than the Austrians, and had a 
margin of superiority in artillery; but 
with armies so vast the numerical superi- 
ority mattered little. There were other 
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factors—previous preparations, scientific 
organisation, modem equipment, good 
generalship. The Prussian army was 
divided into three, the second army, 
numbering a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand men, being under the command 
of the Crown Prince Frederick, brother- 
in-law of King Edward. The first battle 
was fought in the north against the 
Hanoverians, and the Prussians suffered 
a sharp reverse. They were out-generalled 
. for the day, but the arrival of other troops 
altered the situation, and the King of 
Hanover had to fly to Vienna, leaving 
his army to capitulate. The Crown Prince 
had,within five days of the outbreak of war, 
overrun Saxony, and occupied Dresden. 
Unresting, he pressed on into Bohemia. 
By the end of June the three Prussian 


armies had effected a conjunction, and. 


the danger of the destruction of any one 
of them by the Austrian commander, 
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Benedek, was averted. On the 3oth, 
King William left Berlin for the front. 
On the 2nd of July the Prussian head- 
quarters were at Gitschin, with the 
Austrians within striking distance in 
front of K6niggratz. Benedek’s survey 
of the strategic position caused him to 
telegraph to the Emperor at Vienna that 
a catastrophe was inevitable unless peace 
were made. 

‘The position which Benedek had taken 
up,” says the writer of ‘‘ Cassell’s History 
of England,” “on a mass of rolling hilly 
ground, the highest point of which is 
marked by the village and church of 
Chlumetz, bounded on the west by the 
Bistritz, and on the east by the Elbe, 
and with the fortress of K6niggrdtz in 
its rear, would have been an exceedingly 
good one, had he had no other army but 
that of Frederick Charles to think of. 
As against the First Army, the line of the 
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Bistritz, with its commanding ridge, its 
woods affording shelter for marksmen, 
and the difficulties presented by the (in 
places) marshy character of its valley, 
presented a defensive position of the first 
order. But Benedek had to reckon also 
with the army of the Crown Prince, and 
this he well knew ; for an Austrian force 
had been driven out of K6niginhof by 
the Prussian Guards on the evening of the 
2gth. Prince Frederick Charles attacked 
at daybreak, advancing through the 
village of Sadowa, and for hours sustained 
an unequal struggle with the superior 
forces of the Austrians. Herwarth was 
also, about one o'clock, checked in his 
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advance. The First Army could do no 
more ; it was even a question whether it 
could hold its ground; and the Prussian 
commanders on the plateau of Dub 
turned many an anxious glance to the left, 
wondering why the columns of the Crown 
Prince did not make their appearance. 
The King himself frequently turned his 
field-glass in that direction. The heavy 
rain that had fallen prevented the march 
of the Crown Prince from being marked 
by those clouds of dust that are the usual 
accompaniment of a moving army. Some 
Austrian guns about Lipa, it is true, 
appeared to be firing towards the north, 
but it was not certain that they were 
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THE BATTLE OF KONIGGRATZ (SADOWA). 


THE CESSION 


not directed against some movement of 
Franzecky’s divisien. Yet all this time 
two corps belonging to the army of the 
Crown Prince had been in action since 
half-past twelve with the Austrian right, 
and one of them was pressing forward to 
the occupation of ground the defence of 
which was vital to the continued main- 
tenance of its position by the Austrian 
army. Their onslaught on Benedek’s 
right at once decided the battle, and, 
effecting a retreat across the Elbe with 
the utmost difficulty, he fled eastwards, 
leaving 18,000 on the field, and 24,000 
prisoners.’’ 

Thus, on the 3rd of July was fought 
the decisive battle of Sadowa. Else- 
where the Prussian army was equally 
successful, and the South German States 
which had sided with Austria were soon 
suing for peace. By the middle of July 
the main German Army was threatening 
Vienna. Meanwhile, the astute Napoleon 
suggested mediation, and the Austrian 
Emperor ceded Venetia to France, on 
the understanding that it was to be 
transferred to Italy at the close of 
hostilities. Against the Italians the 
Austrians had been wholly successful, and 
at Custozza, on the 24th of June, the 
main Italian army had been broken up 
by the Archduke Albrecht. At sea, the 
Italian Fleet suffered disaster. It was 
impossible for Italy to continue the 
struggle; the object of Bismarck was 
German unity, not Italian also, unless 
Italy could win that for herself in the 
field. Italy had had her opportunity and 
had failed, and he felt no obligation to 
continue the war for her sake alone. 
By the 20th of July the Prussians were a 
day’s march from the walls of Vienna and 
clamouring to be led within its gates. 


OF VENETIA 


Austria lay at the mercy of Prussia. But 
Bismarck knew that French mediation 
meant the invasion of Germany by the 
French armies, unless he stayed his hand, 
and he accepted an armistice. ‘In July 
last,’ he said in the Prussian Lower 
House a few months later, “‘ France was 
enabled, by the general situation in Europe, 
to urge her views more forcibly than 
before. I need not depict the situation 
of this country at that time. You all 
know what I mean. Nobody could ex- 
pect us to carry on two wars at the same 
time. Peace with Austria had not yet 
been concluded. Were we to imperil 
the fruits of our glorious campaign by 
plunging headlong into hostilities with a 
new, a second enemy ? ”’ 

That seems to make it plain that the 
mediation was offered at the sword’s 
point. The armistice was to last until 
the 27th of July, and meanwhile the peace 
preliminaries were settled on the basis of 
Austria’s exclusion from the German 
Confederation, the payment of a war 
indemnity, the absorption of the northern 
States by Prussia, and the formation of a 
new Confederation. <A definitive Treaty 
of Peace was signed at Prague on the 
23rd of August. Prussia thus became the 
head of Germany from the Elbe to the 
Main, and by a series of treaties with 
the South German States she prepared 
the way for the wider unification that 
was to come. Italy gained Venetia, 
France gained nothing; a mighty power 
had arisen which sooner or later would 
avenge the long story of French aggres- 
sions in German territory. ‘‘ The policy 
of your government will bring you to 
Jena,” observed a French diplomatist to 
Bismarck. ‘‘Why not to Waterloo? ”’ 
was the retert. French and Prussian 
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relations after the war were strained, and 
all Europe knew that the peace between 
the two could not long be preserved. 
The British Government determined to 
keep clear of the conflict if it could. 
Iuxembourg had been occupied by the 
Prussian Army, and the Grand Duke, who 
was also King of Holland, had secretly 
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agreed with Louis Napoleon to sell it to 
France. The province would have been 
an easy pathway for a French invasion 
of Prussia, and the Parliament of the new 
Confederation naturally objected to terri- 
tory inhabited by Germans passing into 
the possession of France. ‘“‘ France, on 
the other hand,” says the writer of ‘‘ The 
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THE PRUSSIAN ADVANCE AT CUSTOZZA. 


THE LUXEMBOURG QUESTION 


Life and Times of Queen Victoria,” 
“demanded the gvacuation of Luxem- 
bourg, and on the 23rd of April, 1867, 
Lord Stanley wrote to inform Lord 
Malmesbury that war was imminent. 
The Luxembourg Question arose simply 
because the French Emperor had been 
outwitted by Bismarck’s diplomacy. The 
claim of France for a cession of German 
frontier had been postponed till after the 
peace with Austria was signed. By giving 
the South German States easy and 
generous terms, Bismarck had induced 
them to sign secret Treaties with Prussia, 
putting their armies at her disposal should 
France make war on her. 
Hence, when M, Benedetti 
presented the French claim 
for compensation in 1866, 
Bismarck defied his threats, 
and as France had neither 
allies in Germany nor 
breechloaders in her 
arsenals, she had to sub- 
mit. But in 1867 
Napoleon imagined 
he had discovered in 
Luxembourg a door 
into Germany that 
could be forced by 
diplomacy, and 
hence the negotia- 
tions with the King 
of Holland, which 
had been rendered 
abortive by the re- 
sistance of Prussia. 
The French ambas- 
sador in London then 
appealed to Lord 
Stanley to use his 
good offices as medi- 
ator, his proposal 
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being that France would cease to press 
for the purchase of Luxembourg if Prus- 
sia would evacuate the garrison, which 
barred one of the military routes from 
France into Germany. England advised 
Prussia to give way. Russia proposed 
a Conference of the Powers to settle 
the question, a proposal which Prussia 
accepted, and the more especially as she 
doubted whether the dissolution of the 
Bund which authorised her occupation of 
Luxembourg had not destroyed her claim 
to maintain her garrison there. She had 
also failed to induce Austria to enter into 
an alliance with her, and so she was open 
to consider a compromise. Prussia 
withdrew from the fortress on 
condition of its being dismantled 
and the territory ‘ neutralised,’ 
and the European guarantee for 
the neutralisation of Luxembourg 
was supposed to be sufficient 
compensation for the loss of the 
fortress. This arrangement was 
. formulated in the Treaty signed 
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at London on the 11th of May, 1867, and 
at the time it enhanced the prestige of the 
Tory Government, to whose diplomacy 
it was greatly due. But, as a matter of 
fact, it simply served to embitter the 
relations of the disputing Powers. It 
left Prussia angry because France had 
ousted her from the fortress. It left 
France angry because Prussia had thwarted 
her attempt to take the territory.” 
Louis Napoleon put the best interpre- 
tation he could on these affairs. Few 
will deny and all will admire his coolness 
and resource in explaining them away, and 
pretending that nothing had happened 
to lessen his dignity. France, it appeared, 
wanted no extension of her frontiers if 
the balance set up by the Treaty of Prague 
remained unaltered. In no circumstances 
did she wish any such extension unless 
the border provinces, where expansion 
seemed easiest, expressed by free vote 
their desire for incorporation with France 
—a doctrine horrifying to the King of 
Prussia, whose Minister knew he would 
have no difficulty in getting Royal sanc- 
tion to extinguish in blood any desire i 
the Rhine provinces to throw in their 
lot with France. All this was mere 
diplomatic pretence. The = plain fact 
of the matter was that Louis Napoleon 
had sought for territorial confiscation 
from Prussia and Austria, had been 
completely outwitted by Bismarck, and 
found, when each move to get compensa- 
tion was frustrated, that if he wanted 
more territory the only thing for him to 
do was to fight for it. Hence, he 
assumed an air of lofty superiority. 
France desired no annexations where 
the annexed were not French in spirit 
and anxious to enter his Empire. There- 
fore ‘the horizon appeared to be free 
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from all menacing eventualities.” That 
was his view, and he caused it to be 
communicated to the Powers. Not a 
soul believed it. Louis Napoleon could 
not have believed it. Nothing could be 
more inconsistent with his fixed idea 
that the French frontiers ought to be 
pushed forward as far as the Rhine, 
though this itself was inconsistent with 
his vaunted love for ‘‘the principle of 
nationalities,’ for the inhabitants of the 
Rhine districts had no racial affinity with 
Gaul. But he was a singular man. His 
ideas were often mutually destructive. 
This is but an instance, mentioned here 
only as illustrating the inevitability of 
war with Prussia. Louis Napoleon ought 
either to have struck his blow on the 
Austrian side and occupied the German 
territory up to the Rhine and refused to 
budge or have refrained from seeking 
territorial compensation for his services 
as mediator. The peacemaker is not 
blessed—at least not when he hopes to 
make a profit out of one or other of the 
combatants between whom he intervenes. 
Touis Napoleon learned that, but he 
concealed his mortification with astonish- 
ing skill. From the French nation, how- 
ever, it was not to be hidden. There was 
a bitter consciousness that France, under 
Louis Napoleon, had lost her pride of 
place in Europe, and that Prussia, a 
Power she had despised as of small account, 
and through whose territories French 
armies had passed and repassed at will, 
would have to be overthrown before that 
position could be regained. The chances 
of regaining it were not bright. The 
success of the Prussian armies had been 
so sudden and decisive, the organisation 
had been so perfect, the marches so swift, 
the masses of men handled with such 
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sureness and celerity, that the military 
situation had bean entirely changed. 
The Prussian needle gun had introduced 
a new factor into modern warfare, and 
in this respect France was not in a con- 
dition then to take the field. There was 
the likelihood of a collapse as dramatic 
as that which Austria 
had sustained. More- 
over, it had become 
clear that nothing was 
to be hoped for from 
Russia, with whom 
Prussia had come to 
an understanding 
which was believed to 
give that Power a free 
hand in the near East. 
Louis Napoleon failed 
in that quarter even 
as he failed to drag 
England into his 
schemes for French 
aggrandisement. His 
elaborate civilities to 
English Royalties, in- | 
cluding the Prince of 
Wales, who was a fre- 
quent participator in 
the lavish and splen- 
did hospitalities of his 
Court, had little, if 
any, effect upon Eng- 
lish policy. Whatever sympathy may have 
been felt for him by the Queen and the 
Heir to the Throne, Ministers distrusted 
him and doubted the stability of his 
‘Empire. All his schemes seemed to have 
gone awry. He had been compelled, asa 
precautionary measure, to withdraw from 
Mexico the French Army he had sent 
there tg establish Maximilian of Austria, 
a son-in-law of the King of the Belgians, 
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on the throne. The troops might be 
needed in Europe—would inevitably be 
needed shortly. This meant the abandon- 
ment of what he had put forward as “ the 
great idea of his reign ’’—the establish- 
ment of a Catholic and Latin Empire 
across the Atlantic. Mexico, a Republic, 
had fallen into civil 
strife and indebted- 
ness to Europe, and 
Napoleon had turned 
the situation to what 
he thought was his 
Own advantage. His 
nominee found Mexico 
under the leadership 
of an Indian man of 
genius, Benito Juarez, 

adel and, though he estab- 
Ee =H lished himself in 

SEMAN’) Mexico City, his throne 
depended solely on 
the 40,000 French 
bayonets he had 
brought with him. 
The recall of these 
troops meant more 
than the abandonment 
of a “ great idea.” It 
meant the sacrifice of 
Maximilian, whom 
Napoleon had pushed 
into a false position. 
Maximilian was persuaded by supporters 
in Mexico that his cause was not hope- 
less. 

There was a Monarchical as well as a 
Republican party, and in the Monarchists 
he put his trust. He remained, and his 
wife, the Empress Charlotte, pleaded with 
Louis Napoleon to support him with 
troops. Her tears were in vain. Her 
importunities became an annoyance. Her 
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anxieties overmastered her, and',in' Sep- 
tember, 1866, she became mad. Napoleon 
called upon Maximilian to abdicate if 
he could not hold’ his own. Maximilian 
proudly refused. Beset on all sides, he 
held out while the French battalions 
departed one by one, organising what 
help he could among Mexicans favourable 
to his cause. He was betrayed and 
delivered into the hands of Benito Juarez, 
and on the 2oth of June, 1867, shot out 
of hand, at Queretaro. The tragedy 
coveted Louis Napoleon with shame, and 
gave a new bitterness to the humiliation 
of France, though, on the facts as they 
were, Louis Napoleon could have done 
nothing more than counsel Maximilian’s 
abdication, as, indeed, he had done, 
while there was still time for him to 
return in safety to Europe. The entire 
enterprise was impracticable, for, apart 
from European complications, the United 
States, having now ended the Civil War, 
to which reference will be made later on, 
was roughly demanding explanations 
and pledges from France, and giving 
notice to the world that no Europeay 
power would be suffered to re-establish 
the monarchical system in the American 
Continent. She was, in fact, threatening 
to assert ‘the Monroe doctrine’ laid 
down by President Monroe in December, 
1823. This was ‘that the American 
continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and 
maintained, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colon- 
isation by any European Powers.’ The 
word colonisation was extended to cover 
military occupation. President Lincoln 
and his cabinet suffered the question to 
slumber while the Civil War lasted. 
After Appomattox had ended the struggle 
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in favour of the north, Napoleon was 
required to abandon his Mexican project 
forthwith. The United States had a 
large and veteran army. There was no 
alternative but to comply. With so 
many enemies at home, with Paris be- 
coming daily more restive, and the 
inexpugnable Republican element waiting 
only for an opportunity to clear out the 
Emperor and his glittering but costly 
and scandalous Court, it was unthinkable 
that a war could be waged across the 
Atlantic. The execution of Maximilian 
ended the business. ‘‘ Nothing is left 
for us to do but to shed tears,” said 
Drouyn de Lluys of the French humilia- 
tions of the time. 

We have already seen how Italy, 
notwithstanding her defeat at Custozza 
and her naval disaster during the Austro- 
Prussian War, had obtained the cession 
of Venetia. In the first volume of this 
work the narrative of the struggles for 
Italian unity had been carried forward 
to the defeat at Novara by the Austrians 
and the abdication of Charles Albert. 
His successor, Victor Emmanuel, had 
enormous difficulties to encounter from 
the revolutionary and Republican parties, 
which nothing but the genius and courage 
of Cavour could have enabled him to 
meet. The ramifications of Louis Na- 
poleon’s activities in the Italian question 
cannot here be followed. The attempt 
of Felice Orsini on the life of the Emperor 
in Paris on the 14th of January, 1858, 
checked even English sympathies with 
the cause of Italian unity and ‘led to a 
period of strain between France and the 
Italian principalities. Cavour had, how- 
ever, arranged a secret understanding 
with the Emperor, which became known 
as the compact of Plombitres. By virtue 
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of this the King of Sardinia was to be 
aided in his ambifions to wrest northern 
Italy from Austria, and France was to 
be rewarded with the possession of Savoy. 
A marriage had also been arranged be- 
tween, Prince Jerome Napoleon, a cousin 
of the Emperor, and Princess Clothilde, 
eldest daughter of Victor Emmanuel, 
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England’s interest was in the maintenance 
of the Treaty of 1815, though she was 
sensible of the grievances of Italians under 
Austrian rule, and was hopeful that 
events would so shape themselves that 
the unity of the Italian race would be 
accomplished. But she was opposed to 
that result by means of war, if war could 





then a girl of sixteen—a pathetic sacrifice 
on the altar of diplomatic expediency. 
Here was an opportunity for French 
expansion in a direction which would not 
bring France into immediate conflict 
with Germany, and here was an alliance 
which would enable him to form a new 
Italian kingdom with a Bonaparte on 
the throne. It meant war with Austria, 
but of that Italy would bear the brunt. 
Cavour had endeavoured to form an 
alliance with England. He had turned 


to France on the failure of that hope. 
2c 
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THE NATIONAL PALACE, MEXICO. 


be avoided. We find Lord A. Loftus, 
our Ambassador at Vienna, pleading with 
Count Buol-Schauenstein for peace. The 
writer of ‘‘ Cassell’s History of England ”’ 
has a passage which gives the answer 
and defines the situation at that time. 

“ ‘Tf you wish to preach peace and to 
prevent war,’ said Count Buol-Schauen- 
stein, ‘address yourselves with firmness 
to France and Piedmont. We are not 
meditating war; we shall not be the 
ageressors. Tell the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon that Great Britain will not 
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passively look on if his Majesty should 
commence hostilities. Say to him that, 
should he take such a course, it will be 
at his own risk and: peril. On the other 
hand, warn King Victor Emmanuel that 
England will not sanction any act of wilful 
aggression undertaken in full peace by 
Piedmont against Austria. If Great 
Britain is prepared to hold this language, 
no war will arise.’ Lord A. Loftus did 
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not seem satisfied with the statement that 
Austria did not mean to be the aggressor, 
and he therefore demanded from Count 
Buol-Schauenstein an assurance that in no 
case would Austria move a single soldier 
across her frontier in Italy without previous 
concert with France. Then he would 
consider that war might be averted. 
But the Count could not give that assur- 
ance. ‘It would be a surrender,’ he said, 
‘of the sovereign power of Austria ;’ 
but he asked, ‘ What will you say to Pied- 
mont if she were to attack us?’ To 
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which the British Minister replied, ‘I 
cannot imagine such an eventuality. It 
would be a mouse attacking the lion.’ 
Count Buol-Schauenstein then went on 
to say that they could never come to an 
understanding with France on Italian 
affairs, because France sympathised with 
and protected the cause of nationalities ; 
while Austria supported sovereigns, govern- 
ments, and established order. Besides, 
he said, it was 
7 a great mistake 
to suppose that 
Italy required 
change. Allshe 
wanted was 
quiet—that agi- 
tation should 
be put down, 
and the hopes 
of interested 
agitators ex- 
tinguished. 

“In the month 
of February 
Lord Cowley 
was sent on a 
special mission 
to Vienna, which 
resulted only in 
an elaborate defence of the Austrian 
policy in Italy from Count Buol-Schauen- 
stein, in reply to objections and proposals 
made by Count Walewski. Lord Cowley 





-had to encounter in the Austrian Govern- 


ment the idea that France was determined 
on war, and that to make concessions was 
only to put off the evil day ; and also a 
bitter feeling of hostility against Sardinia. 
His proposals were (1) the evacuation of 
the Roman States by Austria and France, 
(2) reforms in the administration of those 
States, (3) security for better relations 
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between Austria and Italy, (4) the 
abrogation or medification of the Austrian- 
Italian treaties of 1849. These conditions, 
which in the circumstances of the case 
were certainly not unfavourable to Italy, 
were adopted by Russia as the bases for 
the proposed convocation of a Congress, 
with a view to prevent the complications 
to which the state of Italy might give rise. 
This proposal seemed to meet with general 
acquiescence and highly pleased Lord 
Malmesbury, who expressed his satisfac- 
tion to the Sardinian Ambassador. 
Sardinia naturally claimed the right of 
being represented in it. To this Austria 
decidedly objected and demanded, more- 
over, that before it assembled Sardinia 
should be required to disarm, which was 
afterwards modified into a proposal that 
there should be a simultaneous disarming 
of the Great Powers. This was one of a 
series of proposals made by the British 
Cabinet, as a last attempt to preserve the 
peace of Europe. But all efforts at con- 
ciliation proved unavailing, as Napoleon 
simply played with them in order to gain 
time for his military preparations. Thus 
he himself agreed to disarm, but refused 
to make any representation to Sardinia. 
Strange as it may seem, it was the patience 
of the phlegmatic German that first gave 
way. 

“On the 23rd of April an aide-de-camp 
of the General Gyulai, who commanded 
the army in Lombardy, then massed along 
the Austrian frontier, was the bearer of a 
peremptory demand that Sardin‘a should 
disarm within three days, and that in 
the event of refusal war would immediately 
commence. Tothis demand Count Cavour 
returned an answer which, like all the 
docurgents that issued from his pen, was 
a conclusive argument that the great 
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adversary of Piedmont was in the wrong, 


and had sent a threatening summons in- 
stead of compliance with the propositions 
that the. Great Powers had deemed 
reasonable, and he made a similar defiance 
in a popular manifesto. The rashness of 
Austria in commencing the war by an 
invasion of Piedmont alienated the British 
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Government. On the 22nd of April, 
Lord Malmesbury, in writing to Lord 
Augustus Loftus, referred to the strong 
feeling of indignation against her which 
prevailed in England, and told him that 
his language could not be too strong with 
regard to the course adopted by that 
Power, and requesting that he would 
give Count Buol-Schauenstein clearly to 
understand that the refusal of Austria 
to stop the march of her armies would 
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enlist against her the feelings of the 
Government and of all classes in Britain. 
He was instructed to inform the Austrian 
Count that Her Majesty’s Government felt 
it due to themselves and to the great 
interests of humanity, which they had so 
earnestly striven to uphold, solemnly to 
record their protest against the course 
that Austria—regardless of the terrible 
consequences to Europe and indifferent 
to the public opinion of the world—had 
so rashly and so unjustly adopted. He 
said, ‘They assign to Austria and fix 
upon her the last responsibility for all 
the miseries and calamities inevitably con- 
sequent on a conflict, which was on the 
eve of being averted, but which, once 
begun, will infallibly produce a more than 
ordinary amount of social suffering and 
political convulsion.’ He urged the Ger- 
man States to remain quiet, but gained no 
credit at the Tuileries, as the despatch 
was suppressed by the Foreign Minister, 
Count Walewski 

“On the 3rd of May the Emperor caused 
a communication to be made to the Corps 
Législatif, in which he said that Austria 
‘had brought matters to this extremity, 
that she must rule up to the Alps, or Italy 
must be free to the shores of the Adriatic ; 
for in this country every corner of territory 
which remains independent endangers her 
power. Hitherto,’ he said, ‘ moderation 
has been the rule of my conduct; now 
energy becomes my first duty. Let France 
arm and resolutely tell Europe I desire 
not conquest, but I desire firmly to main- 
tain my national and traditional policy. 
I observe the treaties on condition that 
no one shall violate them against me. 
I respect the territories and the rights of 
neutral Powers; but I boldly avow my 
sympathies for a people whose history 
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is mingled with our own, and who groan 
under foreign oppression.’ The Emperor 
proceeded to explain the object of the 
war in which he was about to engage. 
It was to restore Italy to herself—not 
to impose on her a change of masters ; 
and we shall then have upon our frontiers 
a friendly people, who will owe to us their 
independence. ‘We do not,’ he said, 
“go into Italy to foment disorder, or to 
disturb the power of the Holy Father, 
whom we have replaced upon his throne, 
but to remove from him this foreign 
pressure, which weighs upon the whole 
peninsula, and to help to establish there 
order, based upon pure, legitimate, satis- 
fied interests. We are going, then, to 
seek upon this classic ground, illustrious 
by so many victories, the footsteps of our 
fathers. God grant that we may be worthy 
of them!’ In this spirit the Emperor set 
out on his mission for the liberation of 
Italy ‘from the Alps to the Adriatic.’ 
Instead of obeying the order of Austria, 
his ally, Victor Emmanuel, summoned 
Garibaldi to take the command of the 
little army of Volunteers, which included 


‘in its ranks members of the noblest 


families in Italy, and Garibaldi obeyed. 
The Volunteers had got the general whom 
of all others they preferred, and whose 
name had magic power with all Italian 
patriots. Piedmont stood prepared for 
the threatened invasion by Austria. That 
false step was taken on the 27th of April, 
1859, when the Austrian Commander-in- 
Chief, Gyulai, ordered two columns of his 
army to cross the Ticino. On the 2nd of 
May the King called the nation to arms. 
He was himself Commander-in-Chief. In 
the meantime three Austrian corps d’armée 
were encamped on the plains of Piedmont, 
on both banks of the Po; and it was | 
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expected that an attempt would be made 
to take Turin byea coup de main before 
the arrival of the French. But these 
were hurrying to the field of battle from 
the slopes of Mont Cenis and Mont Genévre, 
and a junction was duly effected.” 


his message to the Austrian camp, at 
which the Emperor of Austria was 
present, knew of its contents. It was 
a characteristic act, and it is worthy 
of note that he had endeavoured to secure 
the mediation of Great Britain before 


The war was 
crowded with 
dramatic surprises. 
The French and 
Italian armies 
routed the Aus- 
trians, and on the 
18th of June, 1859, 
Victor Emmanuel, 
with Louis Napo- 
leon at his side, 
entered Milan in 
triumph. But Louis 
Napoleon played 
Italy false. Instead 
of prosecuting the 
war. and following 
the victories at 
Magenta — where 
MacMahon won his 
Marshal’s baton— 
on the 4th of June, 
and Solferino on 
the 24th, by the 
expulsion of the 
Austrians from the 
Quadrilateral, he 
shirked a decisive 
battle which would 
have closed the 
Italian question, 
and made proposals 
for an armistice 
behind the back of 
King Emmanuel 
and Cayour. None 


but the bearer of 
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THE CHARGE OF THE ALGERIANS AT SOLFERINO. 


he committed it, but Lord John Russell 


refused to serve as his cat’s-paw. His, 


proposal for an armistice was immediately 
accepted by Austria. Sardinia had been 
betrayed. Cavour threw up his post in 
anger. Mats enfin, observed Jerome 
Napoleon in reply to his reproaches, 
“do you think we are going to sacrifice 
France and our dynasty to you?” 
For Victor Emmanuel there was nothing 
to be done but to endorse the armistice. 
Says the historian from whom we have 
already quoted: ‘‘ The ex-Premier had 
scarcely departed in his carriage, amidst 
shouts of ‘Long Live Cavour!’ when 
the Emperor and Prince Napoleon drove 
up to dine with the King. It is said to 
have been a sad party, during which little 


was spoken by the royal host. On the 
12th of July the Emperor returned to 
Paris, passing through Milan and Turin, 
where he had been so recently received 
with enthusiastic acclamations. He must 
have painfully felt the contrast, when the 
victor of Magenta and Solferino was 
permitted to return from the scenes of 
his military glory without a cheer from 
the people whose country he had promised 
to free from the Alps to the Adriatic ; 
but which he seemed now to abandon, 
leaving his ‘mission’ but half accom- 
plished. | 

‘Before his departure, he issued a 
proclamation in the following terms :— 
‘ Soldiers,—an armistice has been con- 
cluded on the 8th instant between the 


‘ITALY BETRAYED ” 


belligerent parties, to extend to the 15th 
of August next. (This truce will permit 
you to rest after your glorious labours, 
and, if necessary, to continue the work 
which you have so gloriously inaugurated 
by your courage and your devotion. I 
am about to return to Paris, and shall 
leave the provisional command of my 
army to Marshal Vaillant; but as soon 
as the hour of combat shall have struck, 
you will see me again in your midst to 
partake of your dangers.’ 

‘“The armistice was immediately fol- 
lowed by the basis of a treaty of peace, 
the terms of which were arranged—and 
the treaty itself was provisionally signed 
—on the 11th of July at Villafranca by 
the two Emperors. Its conditions were 
these :— 

“The two Sovereigns will favour the 
creation of an 
Italian Confeder- 
ation. That Con- 
federation will be 
under the honor- 
ary presidency of 
the Holy Father. 
The Emperor of 
Austria cedes to 
the Emperor of 
the French his 
right over Lom- 
bardy, with the 
exception of the 
fortress of Man- 
tua and Peschiera, 
so that the 
frontier of the 
Austrian —posses- 
sions shall start 
from the extreme 
range of the for- 
tress of Peschiera, 
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and shall extend in a direct line along 
the Mincio, as far as Grazio; thence to 
Scorzarolo and Suzana to the Po, whence 
the actual frontiers shall continue to form 
the limits of Austria. 

‘““« The Emperor of the French will hand 
over the ceded territory to the King of 
Sardinia. Venetia shall form part of the 
Italian Confederation, though remaining 
under the Crown of the Emperor of Austria. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duke 
of Modena return to their States, granting 
a general amnesty. 

‘<The two Emperors will ask the Holy 
Father to introduce indispensable reforms 
into his States. A full and complete 
amnesty is granted on both sides to persons 
compromised in the late events in the 
territories of the belligerent parties.’ 

This fantastic scheme was_ severely 
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criticised by Lord John Russell in his 
usual incisive style, both in dispatches 
and in Parliament. Lord John thought 
that such a confederation would be 
possible ; but he doubted if 1t was prac- 
ticable at that time, and whether a con- 
federation with the Pope as chief, and 
the Emperor of Austria as one of its mem- 
bers, would be desirable. How could such 
a body assent to a religious toleration or 
liberty of conscience? How could the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, who had for- 
feited his rights by abdication, be forced 
back upon his subjects, who had asserted 
their independence? Then how could 
the difficulty about the Pope be got over ? 
The Emperors recommended to him 
indispensable reforms, but he declined to 
take their advice. It would never do, 
however, for a Minister of the Crown of 
Great Britain to say that England, which 
had taken part in all the concerns of 
Europe since 1815—in the formation of 
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the kingdom of 
Greece and in the 
formation of the 
kingdom of Belgium 
—should now, sud- 
denly and without 
reason, withdraw 
from a meeting of 
the Powers, if there 
were any chance that 
the situation of Italy 
might be improved, 
that peace might be 
confirmed, and the 
independence of the 
Italian States secured 
by her taking part 
in the Congress.” 

A definitive treaty 
was signed at Zurich 
on the roth of November, 1859, Lom- 
bardy being transferred to Sardinia. 
Lord Palmerston observed that Italy had 
been sold to Austria. Queen Victoria dis- 
agreed. She had been badly frightened by 
the Italian revolutionaries and the Orsini 

lot, and favoured Austria, which repre- 
sented Sovereignty and strong govern- 
ment. But Queen Victoria had to accept 
the policy of her Ministers or their resig- 
nation, and as the English people were 
decidedly pro-Italian, nothing was to 
be gained by forcing a crisis. Months of 
confusion and uncertainty followed, during 
which Garibaldi led his legions of Volun- 
teers through Tuscany, and ensured the 
unity of central Italy with Sardinia. 
Cavour returned to his post and formed 
a new Ministry. Its first act was to 
reward Louis Napoleon for his services, 
by ceding Savoy and Nice to France. 
It was at once occupied by a French 
army. Lord John Russell protested with 
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energy. ‘“‘ But this means war,’ said 
General Flahault to Palmerston. ‘‘ Very 
well,” was the answer, ‘‘if it is war, it 
is war.”’ But there was no war. Things 
took their course. Garibaldi, with a 
thousand Volunteers, landed in Sicily and 
overthrew the King of Naples, with whom 
his own Sovereign, Victor Emmanuel, 
was at peace. This surprising develop- 
ment brought new complications. Should 
Naples be surrendered to the King of 
Sardinia or be made a Republic? Would 
Venetia next be attacked by the Army 
of Liberation, now growing with success 
to formidable proportions? Garibaldi’s 
purpose was to push on to Rome, and 
crown Victor Emmanuel there as Sovereign 
of United Italy, and then take service 
under him for the liberation of Venetia. 
But England vetoed this plan, and it 
was dropped for the time. The upshot 


was that Victor Emmanuel, with the 
consent of Louis Napoleon, invaded the 
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Papal States, effected a junction with 
Garibaldi’s army, and completed the 
Neapolitan overthrow. There was an 
historic meeting of the King and Garibaldi 
—there had been acute differences between 
them—on the 15th of October, at the 
foot of a hill near Teano, named Santa 
Maria della Croce. There they were 
reconciled and shook hands. The popu- 
lation was invited to choose by universal 
suffrage whom they would have as King. 
The vote was 1,300,000 for Victor 
Emmanuel, and 10,000 for the Bourbon. 
On the 7th of November, Victor Emmanuel | 
made his triumphal entry into Naples, 
and the two Sicilies were then added to 
Sardinia. Garibaldi stipulated for a three 
years’ governorship of Southern Italy. 
This was refused him, and he retired to 
Caprera, poor and unrewarded. His 
Volunteers were incorporated in the Army 
of Italy. Rome and Venetia yet remained 
to be absorbed. “ Although the task of 
Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel was 
accomplished,” says the writer before 
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quoted, “‘yet the diplomatic situation 
was gloomy inthe extreme. Napoleon ITI. 
sent a threatening squadron of ships in 
order to avert, if possible, the surrender 
of the final stronghold of the Neapolitans 
at Gaeta, but the Italian army persisted 
in the siege and the demonstration was 
a complete failure. Then France and Spain 
withdrew their Ministers from ‘Turin; 
Austria and Prussia expressed their in- 
dignation and displeasure, and Russia 
followed suit by directing her Minister to 
depart. Lord John Russell thereupon 
wrote a famous dispatch, dated the 27th 
of October, 1860. He declined to follow 
in the wake of the Powers, and after 


afserting that the people of Naples and 
the Roman States had taken up arms for 
good reasons, concluded with these stirring 
words—' Such having been the causes 
and concomitant circumstances of the 
revolution of Italy, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can see no sufficient grounds for the 
severe censure with which Austria, France, 
Prussia, and Russia have visited the acts 
of the King of Sardinia. Her Majesty’s 
Government will turn their eyes rather to 
the gratifying prospect of a people building 
up the edifice of their liberties, and con- 
solidating the work of their independence, 
amid the sympathies and good wishes of 
Europe.’ ” 
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The final stage admits of brief descrip- 
tion. The Lombardo-Venetian kingdom 
passed to France, as has already been 
seen, under the Treaty of Peace after 
Sadowa, and from France to Italy, 
subject to a plebiscite. The voting for 
union with the King of Italy was almost 
unanimous. With regard to Rome the 
Papal army had been strongly reinforced 
by French soldiers, volunteers, who were 
permitted to go to the assistance of the 
Holy Father. The Italian Government 
attacked the religious corporations for 
the purpose of replenishing the Italian 
exchequer. There was a revolutionary 
movement against the Pope within his 
dominions, and Garibaldi organised his 
legions afresh for its assistance. Louis 
Napoleon vetoed an insurrection, and 
threatened an invasion. The Italian 
Government put Garibaldi under arrest, 
but that was little more than a formality. 
There was a change of Ministry, and Victor 
Emmanuel issued a proclamation dis- 
avowing Garibaldi’s scheme for the over- 
throw of the temporal power of the Pope. 
Undaunted by this, and knowing full well 
the strength of the insurrectionary move- 
ment in Rome, Garibaldi set out for the 
capital. His Volunteers concentrated at 
Monterotondo, and overpowered the Papal 
garrison there on the 25th of October, 
1867. Louis Napoleon meanwhile had 
sent in hot haste an expedition to Civita 
Vecchio for the defence of Rome. Thus 
reinforced, the Papal Army fell upon the 
Garibaldians at Mentana, near Monte- 
rotondo, and on the 3rd of November 
defeated them, the issue being decided by 
the French troops, whose new weapon, 
the chassepot, was used with murderous 
effect. The ranks of the Volunteers were 
literally mowed down by the fire, while 
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their own weapons were too inferior for 
the bullets to reach the enemy. By the 
irony of circumstances that battle, which 
seemed to end Italian aspirations to make 
Rome the capital of the new kingdom, 
in reality opened the gates of the ancient 
city to Victor Emmanuel. It dissolved, 
in fact, though not formally, the Franco- 
Italian alliance. France had sided with 
the clericals of Italy chiefly to please 
the clericals of France; by undertaking 
the defence of Rome she had thrown 
herself between the Italian people and 
their ambitions. The Pope remained im- 
movable. The Roman question became 
a European question. Meanwhile, by 
the Bull Aternis Patris, dated the 2gth 
of June, 1868, the Twenty-first General 
Council had met to deliberate on the 
Magisterium or supremacy of the Roman 
Pontiff, the relations between the Church 
and State, and the evils of society due to 
revolutionary principles in religion, politics, 
and philosophy. What was sought was 
a precise and final definition of Pontifical 
and Petrine authority, which had been 
assailed by German Catholic professors. 
Enflish Catholicism in particular urged 
that the calling of the Council was inop- 
portune. ‘‘ What have we done ?”’ wrote 
Dr. Newman to Bishop Ullathorne, his 
diocesan at Birmingham, “to be treated 
as the faithful never were treated before ? 
When has a definition de fide been a luxury 
of devotion, and not a stern, painful 
necessity ? Why should an aggressive and 
insolent faction be allowed to ‘ make the 
heart of the just sad, whom the Lord hath 
not made sorrowful’ ?- Why cannot we 
be let alone when we have pursued peace 
and thought no evil? ... If it is God’s’ 
will that the Pope’s infallibility is defined, 
then is it God’s will to throw back ‘ the 
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times and the moments’ of that triumph 
which He has degtined for His kingdom, 
and I shall feel I have but to bow my head 
to His adorable, inscrutable Providence.” 

The Council assembled at the Vatican 
on the 8th of December, 
1869, seven hundred and 
sixty-seven Bishops, Abbots, 
and Generals of Orders 
attending out of a possible 
thousand and four. Poland 
alone was unrepresented. 
The presence of her Bishops 
was prohibited by the Czar, 
and none dared go. Among 
this great assembly were Arch- 
bishop (later Cardinal) Man- 
ning, Bishop Ullathorne, one 
of the ablest and finest spirits 
in English Catholicism, Car- 
dinal Cullen, Archbishop 
Machale, and Dr. Moriarty, 
Bishop of Kerry. We cannot 
follow the sessions here, nor 
the controversy which they 
excited. It must be enough 
to say that the Infallibilists 
dominated the Council, and 
that the hostility of the 
opponents of the new doctrine 
was not unconditional. On 
the political aspect of the 
gathering the cardinal point 
for the immediate purpose of 
this chapter is that the French 
Government intimated that the Con- 
cordat between France and Rome would 
end on the proclamation of the doctrine, 
and that French troops would be with- 
drawn from the Papal territories. The 
Pope would have to fight for the re- 
tention of his kingdom alone—certainly 
without the aid of France. That was the 
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issue put before the Holy See. On the 
13th of July the Schema De Ecclesia was 
completed, with a section thus defining 
the new dogma: 

“We teach and define that it is a 
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dogma divinely revealed that the Roman 
Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra, that 
is, when in discharge of the office of 
Pastor and Teacher of all Christians, by 
virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, 
he defines a doctrine regarding faith or 
morals to be held by the Universal Church, 
through the divine assistance promised to 
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him in St. Peter is strong [follere] with 
that infallibility with which the divine 
Redeemer willed His Church to be fur- 
nished in defining doctrine concerning 
faith or morals, and that therefore such 
definitions of the Roman Pontiff are 
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irreformable of themselves and not from 
the consent of the Church.” 

On this definition the Council voted in 
the general congregation of the 13th of 
July, and with the following result: 
400 placet, 88 non-placet, and 61 placet 
juxta modum. About seventy others, 
though in Rome, abstained from voting. 
It was now a question with the minority 
what course they should take. Cardinal 
Rauscher proposed that they should all 
wait for the public session, which had been 
fixed for the 25th of July, and then vote 
non placet in the presence of the Pope. 
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But more pacific counsels prevailed. A 
letter was prepared on the 17th inst., 
and signed by 110 Bishops, in which, after 
adverting to the particulars of the voting 
on the 13th, they declared to the Pope that 
their hostility to the definition of the 
dogma remained unchanged, and that by 
the present writing they confirmed their 
previous suffrages, but that nevertheless, 
out of respect and affection for his 
Holiness, they had determined not to 
stay and vote openly, im facie pairis, on 
a question so nearly concerning the 
person of the Pope. The Bishops of 
the minority accordingly took their de- 
parture from Rome. 

On the 18th of July a public Session 
was held, the Pope (Pius IX.) presiding, 
and the Constitution was put to the vote, 
The placets were 533; mnon-placeis 2— 
an Italian Bishop and a Bishop from the 
United States. 

The Pope then read out the Constitu- 
tion, and confirmed it. During the read- 
ing a violent thunderstorm burst over 
Rome, and it became so dark that candles 
had, to be brought to enable the Holy 
Father to see—an omen variously inter- 
preted. On the 27th of July—war having 
meanwhile broken out with Prussia— 
France formally notified the withdrawal 
of her troops. They left. An outcry 
arose in the Italian Chamber for the occu- 
pation of Rome. The Government re- 
sisted on the ground that it was bound 
by the Convention with France. But 
on the 8th of September the King of Italy 
addressed a letter to Pius IX., in which, 
grounding his determination on the critical 
condition of Italy, and also on the presence 
of foreigners among the troops composing 
the Papal army, he announced his inten- 
tion to send Italian troops into the Roman 
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territory, who should occupy those positions 
which should be {indispensable for the 
security of your Holiness,” and for 
the maintenance of order. The Pope 
declined to treat, and on the 20th of 
September the national army, after over- 
coming a brief show of resistance on the 
part of the Papal Zouaves, entered Rome. 
The Italian Government, desirous of 
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covering the seizure of Rome under a 
show of legality, ordered an appeal to 
be made to the people of the Papal terri- 
tory, who were invited to vote on the 
question whether or not they approved 
of the annexation of Rome to the kingdom 
of Italy, the spiritual rights of the Pope 
being preserved. The voting took place 
on the 2nd of October with the following 
result: Ayes, 133,681; Noes, 1,507. 
The Italian Parliament met in December 
and sanctioned the transfer of the capital 
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from Florence to Rome. Victor Emmanuel 
made his public entry into Rome on the 
31st of December. 

The Pope having refused the terms 
offered through the Count Ponza di San 
Martino, the following arrangements were 
made by the Italian Government, with 
the sanction of the Parliament, without 
consulting him. He was confirmed in the 
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possession of his sovereign rights, allowed 
to retain his guards, and provided with 
an income of 3,255,000 frances (which, 
however, Pius IX. never consented to 
accept). He was to keep the Vatican 
Palace (the Quirinal Palace being appro- 
priated for the use of the King of Italy), 
the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, his 
residence at Castel Gandolfo, and their 
dependencies. Various provisions were 
added for the purpose of securing the 
freedom and inviolability of the Papal 
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correspondence. The seminaries and other 
Roman Catholic institutions were to 
derive their authority from the Holy See 
alone, without any interference from the 
Italian educational authorities, and the 
Pope was left an entire fulness of authority 
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in the appointment of bishops and the 
general government of the Church. In 
fact, the Guarantees, had Pius IX. chosen 
to accept them, would have given him a 
power such as he possessed in no other 
European country. 
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CHAPTER XI 
WARS IN TWO HEMISPHERES 


The Franco-Prussian War—Some Prior Events—The Quarrel over the Throne of Spain—France 


is Precipitant—The Sword 


is Drawn—Britain’s Attitude—Disaster at Metz—Surrender 


at Sedan—The March on Paris—The Penalty of War—Napoleon III. Deposed—The 
Prussians Enter Paris—Paris in Revolution—Some Diplomatic Settlements—In Another 
Continent—The American Civil War—The Envoys Seized on the Seas—Incidents of the 
War—President Lincoln Abolishes Slavery—Dissatisfaction with Britain—Old Sores Healed. 


ETWEEN France and Prussia 
B events had moved swiftly towards 
the inevitable shock of arms. 

There were two factors which will help 
towards an appreciation of the tragedy 
now to be ‘sketched — discontent in 
France with the Imperial regime and 
the ill-health of Louis Napoleon, now 
the victim of attacks of hematuria 
which sapped his vigour and clouded 
his judgment. A further fact is that 
Bismarck wanted war, which Louis 
Napoleon did not: in Bismarck’s judg- 
ment the conquest of France was 
necessary to the solidarity of Germany 
under Prussian headship. By the end of 
1869 the influence of the Emperor had 
been dangerously undermined by the 
democratic and revolutionary parties, and 
not least by the pungent witticisms and 
sarcasms of Henri Rochefort. Memories 
were revived of the bloodshed and fraud 
by which the Emperor had found his way 
to the Throne. A Republican effort to 
set up a monument to one of the victims 
of the barricade-fighting in 1857 was 
followed by a State prosecution in which 
Gambetta, who defended the accused, 
made a furious onslaught on the authors 
of the Coup d’état and demanded “a great 
nation@l expiation.’’ He lost his case, 
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but his speech gave a notable impetus to 
the Republican movement. The bour-. 
geoisie became infected with the spirit 
of the democracy, and the Conservative 
elements in France, whether they called 
themselves Imperialist or Liberal, became 
greatly alarmed. The general election 
of 1869 showed that the days of the Second 
Empire were coming to a close, for, not- 
withstanding the tremendous power of 
manipulating elections which the Govern- 
ment possessed, the chamber was filled 
with the foes of the dynasty. The tide of 
revolution was rising. Louis Napoleon— 
so ill in August of this year that his 
death was feared—sought to stem it by 
reforms. At the opening of the Chambers 
he promised a regime “avoiding re- 
action on the one hand and revolution 
on the other.” ‘‘ As for order,” he said, 
‘‘T answer for it as for Liberty ; it is for 
you to aid me in preserving it.’’ Anew 
Ministry was formed with M. Ollivier at 
its head—a self-confident, impetuous man, 
disliked not less by the extreme Imperial- 
ists, who intrigued against him at the 
Court, than by the Radicals and Socialists. 
His task was nothing less than that of 
saving the Monarchy. Throughout the 
spring of 1870 there was a fierce political 
battle over his programme of reforms. 
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The timely discovery of a plot against 
the life of the Emperor terminated it 
for a time in favour of the Empire. The 
Constitutional Reforms were submitted 
to plebiscite. Louis Napoleon asked for 
support to “‘ avert the peril of revolution ”’ 
and ‘‘assure the transmission of the 
Crown to his son,’ the Prince Imperial, 
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who was to lose his life in a skirmish with 
savages in an English war in South Africa. 
He obtained over seven and a quarter 
million votes against one and a half. 
Apparently, it was a great triumph. 
Things quieted down. “On whichever 
side we look,” said Ollivier to Jules Favre 
on the 30th of June, “ there is an absence 
of troublesome questions. At no momett 
has the peace of Europe been better 
assured.” The last words were a re-echo 
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of what Louis Napoleon had said to the 
diplomatic body at the New Year’s Day 
reception at the Tuileries. ‘‘ The year 
1870, I am sure, cannot but consolidate this 
general agreement [among the Powers], 
and tend to the increasing concord and 
civilisation.”” On the 2nd of September, 
Louis Napoleon surrendered himself and 
eighty thousand men to the Germans at 
Sedan ! 

The superficial cause of the war with 
Prussia—the real causes have already 
been exposed—was the decision of the 
Spanish Council of State to offer the 
Crown of Spain to Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. On the after- 
noon of the day on which this was known 
—the 6th of July, 1870—Lord Lyons, our 
Ambassador in Paris, was informed by 
the Duc de Gramont that France would 
use her whole strength to prevent the 
election of a Prussian Prince, and he 
asked for the aid of Great Britain in 
diplomacy. On the next day the Duc 
de Gramont read in the Chamber a 
memorandum of the views of the French . 
Gavernment. ‘‘ We do not believe,” he 
said, “that respect for the rights of a 
neighbouring people obliges us to suffer 
a Foreign Power, by placing a Prince on 
the throne of Charles V., to disturb the 
Kuropean equilibrium to our disadvantage, 
and thus to imperil the interests and the 
honour of France. We entertain a firm 
hope that this will not happen. To 
prevent it we count on the wisdom of 
the German nation and the friendship 
of the people of Spain; but in the 
contrary event, with your support and 
the support of the nation, we shall know 
how to do our duty without hesitation 


‘oc weakness.” Here, indeed, yas the 


language of menace. It was language well 
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calculated to arouse the spirit of the 
French people. «Excited applause rever- 
berated through the Chamber, and the 
population of Paris forgot its differences 
for the time in a common resolve to 
frustrate the Hohenzollern candidature by 
force of arms if needs must. The project 
had been mooted in March of the previous 
year, and its revival now was interpreted 
in France as a deliberate approval by 
Germany. Lord Granville, says the writer 
of ‘‘ Cassell’s History of England,” 
“exerted all his influence to procure the 
withdrawal of the candidature; and M. 
Olozaga, the Spanish Minister at Paris 
(a statesmen of great experience, and 
sincerely friendly to France), alarmed at 
the terrible excitement around him, took 
measures with the Prince Anthony of 
Hohenzollern, the father of Prince Leopold, 
to induce him to exercise his parental 
authority and bring about the renunciation 
by his son of the honour proposed for him. 
Could this be accomplished, it seemed 
certain that the storm would blow over, 
for the Duc de Gramont himself said to 
Lord Lyons, on the 8th of July, that 
the voluntary renunciation of his candi- 
dature by Prince Leopold would be ‘a 
most fortunate solution’ of the difficulty. 
Prince Anthony accordingly wrote to 
General Prim renouncing all pretensions 
to the Crown of Spain on the part of his 
son ; Prim communicated the renunciation 
to Olozaga, and by him it was conveyed 
to the French Government. M. Ollivier 
was greatly elated, and went about telling 
his friends that all difficulty was at an 
end, l’incident est vide. But, in fact, 
he was not behind the scenes: to the 
secret councils of the Emperor, in which 
the issues of peace or war were discussed, 
he was not summoned. 
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“Finding, as the result of its pressing 
representations since the first announce- 
ment of the candidature, that the Prussian 
Government declined all responsibility 
in regard to it, and professed to consider 
it as a matter that only concerned the 
King of Prussia in his capacity of head 
of the Hohenzollern family, the French 
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Government instructed M. Benedetti to 


seek an interview with the King, who was 


then at Ems, and obtain from him an 
explicit disavowal of all share in the 
project. ‘We are in great haste,’ wrote 
Gramont, ‘for we must gain the start 
in case of an unsatisfactory reply and 
commence the movements of the troops 
on Saturday in order to enter upon the 
campaign in a fortnight.’ M. Benedetti 
accordingly went to Ems, where he ob- 
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tained an interview with the King on 
the roth of July. At first, the King of 
Prussia said that he had certainly con- 
sented to the Prince ‘of Hohenzollern’s 
accepting the Crown of Spain, and that 
having given his consent, it would be 
difficult for him to withdraw it. Two 
days later the Prince’s renunciation was 
known in Paris, and it became then a 
serious question with the French Govern- 
ment what course it should take. By 
the peremptory and unusual language 
that they had employed in the tribune 
they had excited the passions and raised 
the expectations of the people to an 
extraordinary height, so that merely to 
accept the renunciation of the candidature 
appeared too lame and poor a conclusion 
to the tumult they had raised. The Duc 
de Gramont accordingly explained to 
Lord Ions, on the r3th of July, that 
while the withdrawal of the candidature 
put an end to all question with Spain, 
from Prussia France had obtained literally 
nothing. M. Benedetti was ordered again 
to wait on the King and procure from 
him a guarantee that the project of 
raising his kinsman to the Spanish throne 
should not be renewed. The exact terms 
of the French demand, according to a 
memorandum placed by the Duc de 
Gramont in the hands of Lord Lyons, 
were these: ‘We ask of the King of 
Prussia to forbid the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern to alter his present resolution. 
If he does so, the whole matter is at an 
end.’ M. Benedetti saw the King again 
at Ems, on the 13th, and endeavoured to 
obtain from him the assurance for the 
future required by the French Government. 
But to this the King, although M. Bene- 
detti insisted warmly and hinted at the 
serious consequences that might follow 
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upon a refusal, declined to consent. Later 
in the day Benedetti sent to request 
another interview; but the King sent 
word that, as his mind was made up and 
he had no other answer to give than that 
which he had given in the morning, it 
would be useless to reopen the question. 
This message—which seems to have been 
sent naturally and with perfect sincerity 
and in which M. Benedetti himself, as 
his dispatches prove, saw no discourtesy 
—was so magnified and distorted as to 
create, in the minds of all who received 
the intelligence, the impression of an 
already consummated rupture. From Ber- 
lin the incident was officially telegraphed 
to most of the European Courts to the 
following effect—that M. Benedetti had 
accosted the King in the Kurgarten at 
Ems and preferred his last extravagant 
demand, and that the King had thereupon 
turned round and ordered an aide-de-camp 
to tell: M. Benedetti that there was no 
reply and that he would not receive him 
again.” 

In France the rumour flew that the 
King, had affronted the French Ambas- 
sador, and the ardour for war rose to fever 
heat. Immense crowds of Parisians gath- 
ered on the Boulevards (July 14th), singing 
the Marseillaise and eagerly discussing 
the chances of war. Three meetings of 
the Council of Ministers were held that 
day. At the first the peace party had the 
upper hand but the voice of the Empress 
prevailed, and at the third meeting, held 
shortly after midnight, the vote was given 
for war. At Berlin, on the same day, 
the King was received, on his return from 
Ems, by the acclamations of an immense 
multitude of persons, all animated by 
stern and enthusiastic resolutiog. On — 
the next day occurred the memorable 
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scenes in the French Chambers which left 
no doubt remaining that the die was 
cast, and that the terrible eventuality 
of a war between France and Prussia was 
close at hand. The Duc de Gramont in 
the Senate, and M. Ollivier in the Corps 
Législatif, communicated a Ministerial 
message, in which it was stated that the 
King had refused to give the engagement 
required by France ; that, notwithstanding 
this, in consequence of their desire for 
peace, they did not break off the negotia- 
tions ; but that they had learned, to their 
surprise, that the King had refused to 
receive M. Benedetti and had communi- 
cated the fact officially to his Cabinet. 
“In these circumstances we should have 
forgotten our dignity and also our pru- 
dence had we not made preparations. 
We have prepared to maintain the war 
which is offered to us, leaving to each 
that portion of the responsibility that 
devolves upon him.” 

The Ministerial announcement produced 
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‘an indescribable ferment in the Legislative 


Body. The majority applauded vehe- 
mently every expression that had a warlike 
sound ; but there were a few sober-minded 
and independent men on the Opposition 
benches who endeavoured to gain a hear- 
ing—who demanded that the dispatches 
on which the action of the Government 
was founded should be laid before the 
Chamber—who declared that since the 
withdrawal of the Hohenzollern candida- 
ture they could see no sufficient cause 
for war. Among these objectors the most 
prominent was M. Thiers. His remon- 
strances were met by passionate cries and 
invectives. “‘ Offend me, insult me!” he 
cried ; ‘I am ready to endure anything 
to spare the blood of my countrymen, 
which you are ready to shed so impru- 
dently. You will not reflect fora moment ; 
you will not demand the contents of the 
dispatches, upon which your judgment 
ought to be founded.” “‘ Keep your advice, 
we do not require it,’’ exclaimed the violent 
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Imperialist, M. Jéréme David. The sitting 
concluded with the vote of a credit of 
fifty millions of francs for extraordinary 
military expenses, as demanded by the 
Government, there being 245 voices for to 
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Yo against. On the next day, the Senate 
waited upon the Emperor with an 
address, conceived in the worst French 
taste and marked by that appalling dis- 
regard of moral considerations which led 
a noble country into such terrible mis- 
fortunes. ‘“‘ Your Majesty,’’ it said, ‘“‘ draws 
the sword and the country is with you, 
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trembling with indignation at the excesses 
that an ambition over-excited by one 
day’s good fortune was sure, sooner or 
later, to bring about.” 
With the disputes between M. Benedetti, 
the Ambassador of 
France at Berlin, and 
Count Bismarck we 
cannot here concern 
ourselves. A mass of 
literature has arisen 
about them, the treat- 
ment of which lies out- 
side the scope of this 
book. It must suffice 
to say that facts were 
- brought to light at the 
time which showed that 
neither France nor Prus- 
sia would scruple to 
absorb Belgium if it 
suited the purpose of 
either or both to end 
the independence of 
that kingdom. On this 
question the British 
Government acted with 
a courage in stirring 
contrast with the cynical 
and pusillanimous aban- 
donment of Denmark 
in 1864. “Our duty,” 
declared Lord Russell, 
“is clear. It is not a 
question of three courses. 
There is but one course and one path 
to pursue—the course of honour and 
the path of honour. We are bound 
to defend Belgium. I am told that that 
may lead us into danger. Now, in the 
first place, I deny that any great danger 
would exist if this country boldly 
declared her intention to perform all her 
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engagements and not to shrink from their 
performance.” After saying that all these 
intrigues arose from the doubt that pre- 
vailed on the Continent whether Britain 
would adhere to her treaty engagements, 
he proceeded: ‘‘I am persuaded that if 
it is once manfully declared that England 
means to stand by her treaties, to perform 
her engagements—that her honour and 
her interests would allow nothing else— 
such a declaration would check the greater 
part of these intrigues, and that neither 
France nor Prussia would wish to add a 
second enemy to the formidable foe which 
each has to meet.” 

Being strongly urged forward 
by the expressions of opinion 
delivered both in and out of 
Parliament, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government acted on this critica] 
occasion both promptly and skil- 
fully. Earl Granville prepared 
the text of a treaty guaranteeing 
the independence of Belgium 
during the continuance of war 
and twelve months afterwards, 
and proposed its acceptance, 
simultaneously, but separately, to the 
two belligerent Powers. The substantial 
proviso of the treaty was to this effect: 
“His Majesty [Emperor of the French, 
or King of Prussia] having declared that, 
in spite of the state of war existing between 
[France and North Germany], he is deter- 
mined to respect the neutrality of Belgium 
as long as it shall be respected by [North 
Germany, or France], Her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland 
declares, on her part, that if, during the 
continuance of hostilities, the [North 
German, or French] armies should violate 
that neutrality she will be prepared to 
co-operate with [his Imperial Majesty, or 
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his Prussian Majesty] with the view to 


defending, in such manner as shall be 
mutually agreed upon, by employing to 
that end her naval and military forces, 
and of maintaining, in conjunction with 
[his Imperial Majesty, or his Prussian 
Majesty], then and afterwards, the in- 
dependence and neutrality of Belgium.”’ 
The other contracting Power agreed to 
co-operate with Great Britain for the 
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accomplishment of the same end. The 
treaty was to be in force during the con- 
tinuance of the war between France and 
Germany, and for a term of twelve months 
after the ratification of any treaty of 
peace concluded between those Powers ; 
after which time the independence and 
neutrality of Belgium would continue, so 
far as the high contracting parties were 
respectively concerned, to be maintained, 
as heretofore, in accordance with the first 
article of the Quintuple Treaty of the 
Igth of April, 1839. This treaty was 
accepted and signed by Prussia imme- 
diately, and by France also, after a little 
hesitation. Its provisions slumbered 
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indeed, but there is no reason to suppose 
that they were without effect. Had there 
been no such treaty, it is possible that, 
during the operations near the Belgian 
frontier which terminated in the capitula- 
tion of Sedan, the neutrality of the Belgian 
territory would have been forcibly violated 
by one or theother belligerent ; the area over 
which the devastating effects of war were 
experienced would have been extended, 
and serious political complications, from 
which it would have been difficult for any 
one of the great Powers to hold aloof, 
must infallibly have supervened. 


Racked with illness, and therefore timid 
and irresolute, Louis Napoleon delayed 
the decisive step. The truth also was 
that he now realised that the French 
military system was inefficient. Corrup- 
tion, jobbery, and favouritism had made 
it so. Chaos reigned where order should 
have been supreme. The mobilisation 
revealed defects of organisation and 
deficiencies of supplies, for which heads 
should have fallen under the guillotine. 
Frantic efforts were made to remedy them, 
but the neglect and scandals of a decade 
were not remediable in a week, though 
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money was poured out like water. Mean- 
while the Prussiens massed three great 
armies along the Rhine and waited events. 
On the 28th of July Louis Napoleon 
and the young Prince Imperial left for 
Metz, and the Emperor assumed the 
chief command of the Army. This con- 
sisted of 252,000 men ; the German armies 
numbered 459,000, but these comprised the 
forces of the South German States whose 
loyalty to Prussia was thought to be un- 
certain. We shall not tell the story of the 
war—that lies outside the range of this 
sketch. The writer of ‘‘ The Life and Times 
of Queen Victoria ’’ briefly but adequately 
reviews the leading facts :—‘‘ North and 
South Germany swiftly mobilised their 
armies under the supreme command of the 
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King of Prussia, with Von Moltke as 
Chief of Staff. The Crown Prince of 
Prussia, with Blumenthal as his Chief 
of Staff, led the South German troops. His 
cousin, Prince Frederick Charles, and 
General Steinmetz, commanded the corps 
that marched on the valley of the Moselle. 
When the Parisians were vaunting the 
success of the French troops in a slight 
skirmish at Saarbriick the Crown Prince 
defeated the French at Weissenburg on 
the 4th of August, and on the 6th shat- 
tered MacMahon’s army at Worth,’ while 
Steinmetz crushed Frossard at Spich-. 
eren. A German corps invested part of 
MacMahon’s army in Strasbourg. The 
Crown Prince started after the rest of 
that ill-fated force, then retreating on 
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Chalons. The relics of Frossard’s army 
had fied to join Bazaine near Metz, 
whose design was to unite with MacMahon 
at Chalons. The Emperor of the French 
had appointed the Empress as Regent when 
he took command in person of the army 
near Metz. This command he now re- 
signed to Bazaine. The Legislative Body, 
infuriated by the defeats on the frontier, 
turned the Ministry of Ollivier out of 
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office, and General Montauban, Duke of 
Palikao, was called to power. To secure 
the Emperor from the political conse- 
quences of retreat, Bazaine had delayed 
his departure from Metz to Chalons for a 
fortnight after the rout at Worth. This 
obviously enabled the Germans to come 
up in time to prevent him from joining 
hands with MacMahon. On the 14th 
Steinmetz held him for a day at Courcelles. 
Then Prince Frederick Charles advanced 
and harassed Bazaine with impetuous 
cavalry charges till reinforcements arrived, 
which drove the French back on Grave- 
lotte St. Privat. On the 18th the Ger- 
mans fought and won the battle of Grave- 
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lotte, but at the cost of one-seventh of 
their effective strength, and finally shut 
Bazaine up in Metz. Von Moltke 
immediately made arrangements to crush 
MacMahon’s reorganised army at Chalons. 
It is due to MacMahon to say that he 
himself and the Emperor desired to fall 
back on Paris, but the Empress-Regent, 
fearing that the Emperor’s appearance in 
Paris with an army in retreat might have 
bad political results, foolishly insisted on 
MacMahon hastening eastwards to Metz 
to relieve Bazaine. MacMahon obeyed 
these orders, and, as might have been 
expected, was intercepted and surrounded 
by the Germans at Sedan, where the 
Emperor and his army, after a disastrous 
fight, surrendered to the King of Prussia as 
prisoners of war on the 2nd of September. 
The Second Empire was consumed in the 
circle of fire at Sedan. On the 4th of 
September the Imperial dynasty was 
deposed, and a Republic proclaimed. 
The Empress and the Ministry fled for 
their lives, the Empress making good her 
retreat to England. A Provisional Gov- 
ernment was formed under General Trochu, 
Commander of the garrison of Paris, 
M. Jules Favre, M. Gambetta, and M. de 
Rochefort, and M. Thiers undertook to 
roam over Europe in the futile attempt to 
get some of the European Powers to 
mediate between France and Prussia. 
Germany now demanded the cession of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and on the 19th 
of September Paris was invested and prac- 
tically cut off from all communication with 
the rest of France. M. Jules Favre opened 
up pacific negotiations with Von Bismarck, 
but, as he refused to admit that some 
transfer of strongholds and territory to 
Germany was necessary, they were broken 
off. ‘‘ Not an inch of our territory nor 
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a stone.of our fortresses,’ was the reply 
of M. Favre tosthe Prussian Minister's 
proposals. Bazaine might have escaped 
from Metz and relieved Paris, but then the 
result of his skill and the valour of his 
army would have been to strengthen the 
new-born Republic. He delayed too long, 
and he also opened up negotiations with 
Von Bismarck through a secret envoy, 
General Boyer. Bismarck had only one 
object—to conclude peace with some kind 
of French Government which would be 
strong enough to keep its pledges. Hence 
he had been willing to consent to an 
armistice, so that the Government of 
the Republic might, by means of a General 
Election, obtain an authoritative mandate 
from the people. This project having 
failed, he was quite willing to conclude 
a peace with the Imperial Government 
covered by Bazaine’s bayonets. He was 
willing to let Bazaine leave Metz and pro- 
ceed with his troops to some place where 
they might form a rallying-point for the 
defeated dynasty. The Empress-Regent 
in England was consulted, but she declined 
to consent to any proposals which made 
cession of territory a basis of peace. On 
the 25th of October the King of Prussia 
wrote to the Empress that negotiations 
were at an end, and on the 28th the great 
army of Metz—the last hope of the Bona- 
partes — surrendered unconditionally. 
Bismarck’s policy was now to foster the 
Third Republic till it became authoritative 
enough to undertake and uphold Treaty 
obligations. 

Though Paris was invested, a delega- 
tion of the Government of National 
Defence, headed by M. Gambetta, a bril- 
liant and eloquent young advocate, who 
leapt into popularity by his attacks on 
the Emperor during a political trial, 
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escaped to Tours in a balloon, and on the 
gth of October he set up a civil and mili- 
tary administration for provincial France. 
M. Gambetta displayed astounding cour- 
age, irrepressible energy, and the highest 
practical administrative ability. Armies 
rose at his word as if by magic, and a 


force of from 150,000 to 200,000 men, 
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with 506 guns, under D’Aurelle de Pala- 
dines, was concentrated on the Loire. 
Had Bazaine only held Metz for another 
month the siege of Paris must have been 
raised. But the fall of Metz liberated 
the investing army of Prince Frederick 
Charles, and Gambetta’s legions were for 
the most part raw militiamen. Hence, 
when D’Aurelle de Paladines drove Van 
der Tann out of Orleans he could not 
follow up his victory. Prince Frederick 
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Charles came up with the army of Metz, 
and Manteuffel stood between the besiegers 
of Paris and any relief from the south- 
west. In vain did D’Aurelle de Pala- 
dines and Trochu by concerted move- 
ments. endeavour to break the ring of 
steel which encircled Paris. Their rough, 
raw peasants, and improvised officers 
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fought with the utmost gallantry, as if 
in contrast to the Imperial troops at 
Sedan and in the battles before Metz, — 
where the rank and file in too many cases 
shrank from closing with the enemy. 
But they could not stand against the 
superb troops of the German States led 
by. the ablest generals in Europe. After 
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THE SIEGE OF PARIS 


the recapture of Orleans by 
the Germans om the 4th of 
December, D’Aurelle de 
Paladines was superseded. 
His army was broken up 
into two corps, and under 
Bourbaki and Chanzy re- 
treated to the south-east 
and south-west of the right 
bank of the Loire. The ‘ Red 
Prince’ (Frederick Charles) 
pursued Bourbaki, and the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, after 
a series of obstinate con- 
flicts, pushed Chanzy slowly 
but surely from his positions near 
Marchenoir.» The French Government 
had now to quit Tours and remove to 
Bordeaux, whereupon Chanzy retreated 
westwards. In the north-west, Faid- 
herbe, the only strategist of signal ability 
_ whom the war brought to the front on the 
French side, had many toughly contested 
engagements with Von Goeben and Man- 
teuffel, in which the Germans usually had 
the advantage. But after Christmas the 
French leader fairly claimed to have 
beaten his German antagonists at Noyelles, 
where he held his main position in spite 
of the attacks of the enemy, though he 
voluntarily evacuated it next day and 
fell back on his old line at Lille. Werder 
was not fortunate in the east. He could 
not hold Nuits, and he had to let Dijon 
fall into the hands of Garibaldi, who, in a 
fit of Republican enthusiasm, had given 
his sword to France after the Empire 
fell. The net result of the war at the end 
of the year was this: Paris was com- 
pletely invested. But, thanks to M. 
Gambetta’s fiery genius and practical 
organising power, France, after the sur- 
render of the regular troops of the Second 
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Empire, with their trained officers at 
their head, had actually more troops in 
the field than she possessed when Napo- 
leon III. advanced to Saarbriick. These 
improvised armies of the infant Republic 
consisted of the rawest recruits. But 
they freed Normandy and Picardy, and 
all accounts showed that on the whole 
they fought with more pluck than the 
Imperial legions who surrendered at Metz 
and Sedan.”’ 

With the fall of Sedan there also fell 
the barriers against Republicanism and 
Socialism in Paris. On the 4th of Sep- 
tember the leaders of these parties broke 
into the Chamber and clamoured for the 
deposition of the Emperor and the pro- 
clamation of a Republic. A provisional 
Government was formed. The demo- 
cratic element was for resistance to the 
end; the Moderate Republicans, more 
justly estimating the situation, were for 
negotiation and peace. On behalf of the 
Committee of National Defence, Jules 
Favre sought out Bismarck. The German 
terms were the cession of Alsace-Lorraine. 
The proletariate would not think of any 
cession of territory. A Commune was 
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organised, aad there was a revolt in 
Paris in January, which, however, the 
Committee of Nationgl Defence was 
able to suppress. Jules Favre signed an 
atmistice with Bismarck, and the Govern- 
ment resigned, summoning the electors 
of France to form a National Assembly to 
arrange a peace. The battle between the 
advocates of war @ outrance and those 
who would make terms was thus extended 
from Paris to the country. On the r2th 
of February the Assembly met at Bor- 
deaux and elected Jules Grévy as Presi- 
dent, and Thiers was made head of the 
Executive. It rejected Gambetta, the 
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Dictator of the Provinces, and it declined 
to proclaim a Republic, reserving for the 
future the question as to the form the 
Government of France should take. Jules 
Favre arranged peace preliminaries—the 
cession of Alsace-Lorraine, the payment 
of an indemnity (£200,000,000), and the 
entry of the Germans into Paris. The 
Assembly ratified these conditions on the 
26th of February by 546 votes to 107, 
and formally deposed Napoleon. Roughly 
speaking, the majority in the Assembly 
represented the peasantry, the minority 
the extremists of the cities and towns. 
Four Paris deputies resigned. The stipu- 
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* RED REVOLUTION.” 


lation that the victors should march 
through the Champs Elysées maddened 
the populace. The revolutionaries seized 
cannon from the defences and prepared 
to fight. Thiers returned to Paris on the 
18th of March and sent troops to recover 
the cannon from the Montmartre districts. 
The soldiers refused to fire. The Revolu- 
tion had begun. Before the day was out 
Paris was in the hands of those who repu- 
diated the Peace. A Central Committee, 
formed on the 15th, was displaced on the 
roth by a “ General Council of the Com- 
mune,” which declared the acts of the 


Government set up by the Assembly to 
be null and void. Similar Communes 
arose in the provincial cities. Thiers had 
an army at Versailles, and negotiations 
with the revolutionaries having failed, he 
entered Paris on the 21st of May. The 
revolutionaries had barricaded the streets. 
There was a seven days’ battle. The 
revolutionaries destroyed the Tuileries, 
the Palais de Justice, the Hétel de Ville, 
and other buildings, and murdered the 
Archbishop of Paris and many priests. 
The Government troops exacted a terrible 
vengeance. Twenty thousand men were 
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killed in the street fighting or shot out of 
hand with or #¥ithout trial. Nearly forty 
thousand people were arrested, and of 
these the Courts Martial executed two 
hundred and seventy and transported 
over seven thousand. The revolution 
was extinguished in blood. Thereafter, in 
July, there were new elections, and a law 
was passed organising a Republican 
Government, the head of the Executive 
to take the title of President and have 
the power of appointing and dismissing 
Ministers, both President and Ministers 
to be responsible to the Assembly. With 
this Constitutional machinery, which was 
to be amended four years later, France 
set to work to reorganise herself as a 
nation and to pay the financial penalty 
of defeat. 

English Court feeling was on the side 
of Prussia ; the sympathies of the English 
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proletariate were with France. The 
British Government observed a strict 
neutrality and was equally unpopular 
with both combatants. There was a 
moment of danger when, towards the end 
of 1870, the Prussians at Rouen seized 
and scuttled some British colliers lying 
in the Seine, and thus obstructed the 
stream against French gunboats. An 
explanation was asked for by Lord Gran- 
ville, and the Prussian Government ex- 
pressed regret that its troops should have 
been obliged to seize these vessels, and 
offered to indemnify their owners forth- 
with. This was done, and the trouble 
passed. There was some diplomatic 
controversy also about the export of 
English arms to France, the German 
Government setting up the contention 
that inasmuch as Germany had not 
bought arms from England during the 
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war, England had no right to sell them to 
the other belligerent, and had thus com- 
mitted a breach of neutrality. It was a 
new doctrine, for which international law 
gave no sanction. The principle had 
been that a neutral power could trade 
with either belligerent as though no war 
existed between them. Lord Granville 
repudiated the German contention. A 
more serious incident for England arising 
out of the war was the repudiation by 
Russia, in November, 1870, of the clause 
in the Treaty of Paris debarring her from 
keeping a fleet in the Black Sea. In this 
act of hostility Bismarck had a share. He 
connived in it as a reward to the Czar 
for holding back Austria from interfer- 


ing with, his designs against France. 
Lord Granville protested against any 
repudiation of the Treaty without the 
prior consent of Russia’s co-signatories. 
A situation of danger arose which was 
averted by a solemn diplomatic hypocrisy. 
Bismarck suggested a Congress of the 
Powers, though he took the view that the 
matter did not concern Prussia, which had 
always thought the clause a needless 
restriction on Russia. ‘‘ Resolved, as 
Bismarck therefore was,’’ says Mr. Lowe 
in his “‘ Life of Bismarck,” “to let the 
Russians have their own way, and even 
help them to attain it, his only care was 
how to do this in the manner least objec- 
tionable to England. The Black‘ Sea 
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Clause had been knocked on the head, 
and was already as dead as a door-nail ; 
but there was no reason“why it should be 
flung into a ditch like a dog, and not 
interred with the decent ceremony of 
undertakers’ woe. . . . Thus, too, doubt- 
less, thought Bismarck when he proposed 
that the Powers should meet to mourn 
their lifeless offspring. Ingenious idea! 
A coroner’s inquest in the shape of a 
diplomatic Conference to sit on the mur- 
dered body of the Black Sea Clause!” 
“Lord Granville’s position,” says the 
writer of “ The Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria,’ ‘“‘ was an embarrassing one. 
The Black Sea Clause was in many res- 
pects indefensible, and it was not possible 
to offer the English people any adequate 
return for the money and blood that must 
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be spent in waging a futile war with 
Russia to maintain the Treaty. Yet the 
manner in which Russia had ‘ denounced ’ 
it was meant to be humiliating to England, 
and it needed some adroit manceuvring to 
extricate the country from the situation 
which had been created for it by the 
foolish diplomacy of 1856. When the 
Conference met on the 17th of January, 
1871, the representatives of the Powers 
kept their gravity when the President 
(Lord Granville) said that it met with- 
out any foregone conclusions. To save 
the honour of England and put on record 
a formal avowal of theoretical belief in 
the sanctity of Treaties, the Conference 
unanimously agreed to declare that no 
State could recede from its engagements 
with other States, save with the consent 
of these States. Then Russia was released 
from the obligations of the Black Sea 
Clause, which she had already declared 
she had no intention of respecting.” 

The war left Prussia the most powerful 
state on the Continent. Immediately on 
the fall of Sedan Bismarck, confident that 
Metz also’ would have to capitulate and 
that his triumph over France was merely 
a question of weeks or months, began to 
organise the German Empire of his 
dreams. An attempt has been made to 
assign the credit to the Crown Prince 
Frederick, the son-in-law of Queen Vic- 
toria, and there was some friction between | 
the two on the subject. The policy of a 
consolidated Germany under the King of 
Prussia as Emperor was not the creation 
of any single mind; events had given 
it birth, not any individual intellect. 
Bismarck, at any rate, was the man who 
put it into execution, and in the doing of 
that he would not brook the interferance 
of the young Prince, whose business at 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 


that time was soldiering, not diplomacy. 
He opened negotiations with each of the 
southern German States. Bavaria was 
disinclined to fall in with his project and 
merge her individuality in that of Prussia. 
Finding the matter dificult to arrange, 
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showed a disposition to act with Bavaria, 


but his Ministers resigned rather than 
refuse to sign the treaty, and the acces- 
sion of Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt to the 
unionist side showed the two Kings the 
peril of their situation. Accordingly, when 
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THE FRENCH SENATE-CHAMBER. 


he called a Conference of the States at 
Versailles while the German armies were 
investing Paris. It was a brilliant and 
consummate stroke of diplomacy. Had 
the armies gone back after a peace with 
federation unaccomplished, German unity 
might have been delayed for genera- 


tions. At first, the King of Wiirtemberg 
2u* 


Bavaria had been granted larger sepa- 
rate rights than any other State—for 
instance, an independent postal system, 
and an independent army—King Louis 
gave way and the treaties were signed 
It was some time before Bavaria would 
consent to the assumption of the Imperial 
title by the King of Prussia. Under pres- 
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“MAN'S INHUMANITY TO MAN.” 


sure from Bismarck, however, the King 
wrote a letter to his fellow Sovereigns, 
proposing that William I., as President 
of the newly formed Federation, should 
assume the title of German Emperor, 
and this request he renewed to William 
himself in a letter composed by Bismarck. 
A deputation from the North German 
Reichstag expressed the concurrence of 
the nation, but so strong was local 
patriotism in Bavaria that the ceremony 
was delayed until the early part of 
the succeeding year, and even then 
the approval of Munich had not been 
secured. Nevertheless, on the 18th of 
January, 1871, King William, surrounded 
by German princes and German warriors, 
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assumed at 
Versailles the 
title of German 
Emperor. 

Thus a fresh 
chapter in the 
history of 
Europe was 
opened, and we 
shall have occa- 
sion when we 
reach the reign 
of Edward VII. 
to say much of 
the relations of 
the British and 

‘ German Em- 
pires and of 
King Edward’s 
influence upon 
them. 

A brief pass- 
age should be 
written on the 
Civil War in 
America. The 

reader wall remember that almost the 

last public act of the Prince Consort 
had been to modify a dispatch which, 
in all probability, would otherwise have 
brought about hostilities between us 
and the North. It will also be recalled 
that when the Prince of Wales, in 
the previous year (1860), was in the 

United States he took a brief run into 

the South, where he saw something of 
plantation life and the system of negro 
slavery out of which the war arose. 

According to all accounts, he was very 

unfavourably impressed, despite efforts 
made by the Southerners to disguise the 
ugly social facts. He was, however, too 
prudent to express his opinions then; for 


CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA 


pro-slavery and anti-slavery feelings ran 
fierce. The Morth was, indeed, prepar- 
ing for war to prevent the extension of 
slave-owning into the new territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska and to extinguish it 
there. Into these regions Southern slave- 
owners had poured, and set up the prin- 
ciple that as a slave was a form of pro- 
perty they were as much entitled to hold 
negroes there as they were cattle and 
houses. A decade of heated controversy 
culminated in 1859 in the election of 
Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency, 
pledged to the principle of negro freedom 
in the territories, but content to let 
domestic slavery go on in the old Southern 
states. In .-the year of the Prince of 
Wales’s visit, South Carolina had seceded. 
Other States followed suit when Mr. 
Iincoln took office on the expiry of the 
term of the Prince’s host, 
Mr. Buchanan, and early 
in 1861 the Southern slave- 
owners had organised them- 
selves into the Government 
of the Confederate States of 
America, with Mr. Jefferson 
Davis as President. The 
issue, therefore, was whether 
there were to be two Re- 
publics in North America 
—one in which slavery was 
legal and the other in 
which it was not—or 
one Republic, in which 
either the principle of 
slavery or freedom 
should triumph. The | ta 
Confederates attacked i 
Fort Sumter in 
Charleston Harbour on 
the 13th of April, 1861, 
atfd compelled the 
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Federal forces there to surrender. Presi- 
dent Lincoln accepted the challenge. By 
the end of 1861 he had over half a million 
levies in the field, but had suffered a 
bad reverse in an attack on the Confede- 
rate Army at Bull Run. English opinion 
was sharply divided. The aristocracy 
favoured the South, the masses the North. 
The Southern Government sent two 
envoys, Messrs. Mason and Slidell, to 
Europe to seek recognition from neutral 
States. They were, the reader will recall, 
seized by the Federal Government on 
board an English mail steamer, the Trent, 
and we were within an ace of war with the 
North. A yet more serious difficulty 
arose in 1862, owing to the building for 
the Confederate Government of fast vessels 
in English ports for use as privateers to 
prey on the commerce of the North. 
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EXAMINING HIS “ PROPERTY.” 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


The Federal Government, which was the 
only Government recognised in this coun- 
try, notwithstanding an agitation that 
the Southern Government should also be 
recognised, required that one of these 
vessels, the Alabama, should not be 
allowed to leave port, the American 
Minister, Charles Francis Adams, demand- 
ing the enforcement of the Foreign En- 
listment Act. By a mischance due to 
sudden illness, the advice of the law 
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officers of the Crown on this 
case was delayed. The en- 
velope containing the docu- 
ments lay unopened for two 
days. The opinion was ad- 
verse to the sailing of the 
vessel, and the Government 
ordered her detention. But 
it was too late. She had 
slipped out of the Mersey 
for. “a trial trip,” and, re- 
ceiving her guns and war 
stores at sea, steamed across 
the Atlantic. After that in- 
cident the British Government 
took a stricter view of its duties as a 
neutral, but prepared for war, and seemed 
to be on the brink of intervention. An 
incident of the war worth noticing is the 
fight, in March, 1862, between the ironclad 
Merrimac, belonging to the Confederates, 
and the Federal man-of-war, the Monitor. 
It demonstrated to the staid officials of 
the old regime with all the force of a 
concrete example the immense inferiority 
of the wooden warships, and opened a 
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THE MERRIMAC AND THE MONITOR. 


THE POSITION 


new era of naval construction. ‘“‘ Wooden 
Walls ’’ as warvessels were valueless. 
After two years’ fighting the issue of the 
war was stillin doubt. The Federals had 
gained New Orleans, but their invasion 
of the South had been thrust back. On the 
1st of January, 1863, Mr. Lincoln’s procla- 
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bama and other cruisers were doing much 
mischief, and acute friction again arose 
between the Federal and the British 
Governments. 

‘The Southern States, having no navy 
fit to cope with that of the Federal 
Government, had equipped swift steam 


FEDERALS ON THE MARCH TO BULL -RUN. : 


mation abolishing slavery throughout the 
Union came into force. The negroes of the 
South did not, however, rise. Some 
brilliant successes by the Federal Army 
in the summer of 1863 culminated in the 
defeat of General Lee and the Confede- 
rates, with terrible slaughter, at Gettys- 
burg, and when the year closed the 
Federals were masters of the Mississippi 
and of Tennessee. Meanwhile the Ala- 


cruisers which swept American commerce 
from the seas. They ran no risks,’’ says 
the writer of “The Life and Times of 
Queen Victoria,” “in scuttling unarmed 
merchantmen, and their speed protected 
them from capture by men-of-war. .. . 
The authorities, however, were success- 
ful in arresting certain steam-rams—which 
were being built at the yard of Messrs. 
Laird in Birkenhead—the sailing of which 
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PLANTING THE STARS AND STRIPES AT VICKSBURG. 


Mr. Adams warned Lord Russell would 
be taken by the Federal Government as 
an act of war. Lord Monck, then Viceroy 
of Canada, in a letter to the late Mr. A. 
Hayward, says that the arrest of the rams 
had produced a good effect in favour of 
the English Government on the official 
mind in America. On the other hand, the 
shipbuilding trade supported Messrs. 
Laird in denouncing the action of the 
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authorities; and the 
Tory Opposition and 
the sympathisers with 
the Slave States joined 
the shipbuilders in at- 
tacking the Govern- 
ment. ‘These attacks 
were futile, but to avoid 
the annoyance of litiga- 
tion the Government 
virtually bribed Messrs. 
Laird into silence by 
buying the rams for 
Her Majesty’s service. 
On the other hand, the 
partisans of the 
‘Northern States blamed 
the Government for 
being too generous in 
extending hospitality to 
the Southern cruisers, 
or “pirates,” as they 
were termed by the 
extreme Radicals of the 
period. When the 
Georgia, a Confederate 
cruiser, which had been 
built on the Clyde, and 
secretly equipped by a 
Liverpool firm, put into 
Liverpool, it was 
pointed out that she 
ought not to be treated 
as a ship of war. She had been preying 
on the commerce of a friendly Power. 
Like a pirate, she. had never taken 
her prizes to be condemned in a Prize 
Court, but had scuttled them on the 
high seas. She had never once been in 
any of the ports of the belligerent Power | 
under whose flag she sailed, and altogether 
a very unpleasant precedent for a great 
Maritime State was being created by’ her 


COMPLAINTS 


reception at Liverpool. The Queen was 
understood to*be somewhat uneasy on 
the subject, and Mr. Thomas Baring, on 
the part of the commercial community, 
expressed a similar feeling of discomfort. 
It was admitted that the Government had 
the power to’ exclude these vessels from 
English ports, but Ministers contended 
that it would be inexpedient to act so 
conspicuously in favour of one of the 
belligerents, between whom they desired 
to stand absolutely neutral. The Govern- 
ment could not be induced to go further 
than promise to remonstrate with the 
Confederates on account of the conduct 
of their agents in Great Britain. It may 
be noted, in passing, 
that the Confederate 
cruisers which had 
escaped from British 
ports—the Flonda, 
Alabama, Vurginia, 
and Rappahannockh— 
had taken 187 ships 
and destroyed pro- 
perty exceeding in 
value  £3,000,000. 
Complaints were then 
made that the Federal 
Government were 
surreptitiously carry- 
ing on a system of 
recruiting in Ireland. 
Of this no proof could 
be obtained, because 
of the cloak which 
emigration gave to 
the proceedings of 
the American agents. 
It was well known 
in Ireland that any 
able-bodied labourer 
whotmigrated to New 


OF PRIVATEERING 


GENERAL LEE AND 
THE CONFEDERATES. 
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York could get-a bounty of nearly {100 if 


he joined the colours. Hence, it is difficult 
to believe that the American ‘crimps’ 
had any inducements to effect the enlist- 
ment of Irish recruits at Cork, rather 
than at New York. Thefe is reason to 
think that the ‘crimps’ infested pas- 
senger ships and cajoled emigrants during 
the voyage to enlist when they arrived 
at New York. But public opinion was 
satisfied that the Government could not 
effectually stop proceedings of this sort 
—especially on imperfect evidence.” 
But by this time opinion had veered 
round to the North, and the upper classes 
began to see that they had taken the 
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wrong line by backing up the South. No 
one had blundered in this more egregiously 
than Mr. Gladstone, who declared in a 
speech at Newcastle soon after the escape 
of the Alabama, when the Cabinet were 
considering whether the time was ripe 
for intervention in the Confederate, in- 
terest, that Jefferson Davis had made an 
army, was making a navy, and had 
made a nation—or was making a nation : 
the reports of his words do not quite 
agree. When it was appreciated that 
the North would win, men began to 
understand that the slack observance of 
neutrality and open incitements to 
secession by public men might endanger 
future relations. The Federal Govern- 
ment .was, not unnaturally, intensely 
bitter. They were fighting for the aboli- 
tion of slavery as well as for the organic 
unity of the Constitution, and they com- 
plained that England, which had herself 
got rid of slavery in her own dominions 
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oversea, should sympathise with rebels 
who were fighting for the retention of the 
tight of property in human beings. 

The view held in the North was that 
but for English sympathy with the 
Southern States, on the constitutional 
ground that they had the right to secede 
from the Union if they wished, and but for 
the hopes excited in the South that the 
new Government would be recognised by 
England, there would have been nothing 
more serious to cope with than a passing 
insurrection. ‘The story of the war during 
1864 is one of checks and counter checks, 
but Fortune on the whole favoured 
the Federals, and the British Govern- 
ment ‘‘tacked’’ accordingly. In the 


debate on the Address, in 1865, Lord 
Russell ‘had to meet charges of laxity in 
the enforcement of neutrality, and his 
speech showed that the bias of the Govern- 
ment no longer inclined towards the 
“He pointed out,” says, 


Confederates. 





ENGLISH SYMPATHIES 


the writer we, I have quoted, “ how Con- 


federate agents‘v were continually employed 
either in building vessels in Great Britain 
or in buying merchant ships which might 
afterwards be sent to France and other 
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ing their sea-borne commerce. It was 
to be expected that they should wax angry 
with us in: consequence. Still, Lord 
Russell urged that the Government had 
done everything in their power to prevent 
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GENERAL GRANT READING THE TERMS OF SURRENDER. 


places that they might be fitted out as 
armed cruisers against the commerce of 
the United States, and this, he now 
discovered, gave rise to the ‘natural 
irritation’ of the United States against 
England. The Americans, he said, saw 
a number of ships, which had come in 
some way or another from English ports 
or English rivers, afterwards equipped 
as men-of-war for the purpose of destroy- 


Great Britain from being made the basis 
of warlike operations against the Federal 
Government.” 

Meanwhile the leaders of North and 
South were in negotiation. It appears 
from Stern’s “‘ Constitutional History of 
the United States’ that the war could 
have been ended in mid-February on 
terms advantageous to the South, subject 
to the rebel States continuing within the 
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Union, and accepting the abolition of 
slavery. These conditions were rejected. 
A series of victories by the Federals in 
the last week of February enabled General 
Grant to open communications again with 
General Lee, the Confederate Commander. 
“‘ General,’’ wrote Grant to his fallen foe 
on the 7th of April, “ the result of the last 
week must convince you of the hopeless- 
ness of further resistance on the part of 
the army of Northern Virginia in this 
struggle. I feel that it is so, and regard 
it as my duty to shift from myself the 
responsibility of any further effusion of 
blood, by asking of you the surrender of 
that portion of the Confederate States 
Army known as the Army of Northern 
Virginia.” The capitulation was arranged 
on terms which were extremely generous to 
the vanquished. No prisoners were taken. 
The officers were paroled, and the troops 
were all permitted to return home on 
condition of submitting to the Federal 
Government. By the middle of May 
the war was at an end. 

‘““The victors,” says the writer of 
“The Life and Times of Queen Victoria,” 
“astonished the world by their modera- 
tion. Not asingle rebel, save the governor 
of a military prison, who was convicted 
of behaving with revolting brutality to 
Federal prisoners in the South, perished 
on the scaffold. Even the few prominent 
civilians who were arrested and im- 
prisoned were soon released. The best 
men, both in the Northern and Southern 
States, vied with each other in promoting a 
policy based on conciliation for the future 
and oblivion for the past. Mr. Lincoln, 
who had been re-elected President in the 
autumn of 1864, began his second term of 
office on the 4th of March, 1865. On the 
evening of the 14th of April he visited 
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Ford’s Theatre at Washington with Mrs. 
Lincoln and another lady and gentleman, 
and about half-past ten, during a pause in 
the performance, he was shot by one 
Wilkes Booth, who suddenly entered the 
President’s box and discharged a pistol at 
his head. Booth then leaped on the stage 
flourishing a dagger, and exclaiming Sic 
semper tyrannis ! escaped from the theatre. 
Mr. Lincoln never recovered consciousness, 
and he died on the morning of the r5th. 
“President Lincoln was assassinated 
while the play called Our American Cousin, 
memorable for the late Mr. Sothern’s 
impersonation of Lord Dundreary, was 
going on. The assassin was discovered 
to be a native of Maryland. He was 
an actor, and a relative of the celebrated 
American tragedian, Junius Brutus Booth. 
He was a half-crazy partisan of the 
Southern States, and had often threatened 
to kill the President. He fled to St. 
Mary’s County, and was ultimately dis- 
covered hiding in a barn about three miles 
from Port Royal. He and his companions 
refused to surgender, and the barn was 
set on fire. Sergeant Corbet, of the 16th 
New York Cavalry, fired his carbine 
through one of the windows and shot 
Booth in the head, who died two hours 
and a half later. His three companions 
were tried by court-martial and executed.” 
To that narrative it is necessary only 
to add that the United States popula- 
tion addressed itself forthwith to the 
task of reorganising their social and com- 
mercial life, and that, in the absorbing 
nature of this work the anjmosity against 
England gradually cooled. But the war 
and England’s attitude towards it had left 
a legacy of ill-will against us which was 
to blaze out in after years and tax the 
skill and patience of our statesmen. 
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In succeeding volumes we shall have 
cause to extend this survey of the affairs 
of the world to Africa and to the Far 
East, and to link up With the life of King 
Edward and the activities of the states- 
men of his day the events which have 
thrown Asia open to the influence and 
commerce of the -West and _ estab- 
lished European authority in almost 
every part of the African Continent. In 
the meantime occurrences of a more 
personal character demand treatment, 
and in the next volume the story of the 
life of the King as Prince of Wales will be 
resumed—his journey with the Princess to 
Egypt and Constantinople, the illness of 
1871, the National thanksgiving for his 
recovery, the momentous visit to India 
and the assumption by the Sovereign of 
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the Imperial Crown of India. Thereafter 
we shall review the public activities of the 
Prince of Wales in the cause of Charity, 
in the promotion of various schemes 
of public utility, in the discharge of 
those ceremonial duties which Queen 
Victoria found herself unable to fulfil in 
person. 

In the third volume also it will be our 
duty to sketch the course of domestic 
politics and Imperial history and bring 
the narrative down to British mastery 
of the sources of the Nile, the war in South 
Africa, the absorption of the Dutch 
Republics, the second Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, and the death of that great 
Sovereign, leaving the incidents of the 
accession and reign of Edward VII. for 
the two- volumes that follow. 
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